



I-RESOLUTION Mgf- - 

INTERCOMMUNAL DAY OF 

SOLIDARITYJFOR 

BOBBY SEALE 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BLACK PANTHER PARTY 

Politic al P r isone r 

ericka Huggins 

BLACK PANTHER PARTY 
Political Prisoner 

ANGELA DAVIS 

Political Prisoner 

RUCHELL MAGEE 


Political Prisoner 


Hull 

POST-BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION For 
HUEY P. NEWTON 

MINISTER OF DEFENSE 
AND SUPREME COMMANDER 
OF THE BLACK PANTHER PARTY 

SPEAKERS: 

Huey P. 
Newton 

Kathleen 
Cleaver 

COMMUNICATIONS SECRETARY 
BLACK PANTHER PARTY 

Music By 

i The Grateful Dead 


FRIDAY, MARCH 5TH, 1971 
7:00 PM to 11:00 PM 
OAKLAND AUDITORIUM ARENA 
10-TENTH STREET 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Plus Revolutionary Singing By 

The LUMPEN 

Of The Black Panther Party 
backed by THE FREEDOM MESSENGERS 
• Also THE VANGUARDS. 


TICKETS ARE AVAILABLE AT THE FOLLOWING LOCATIONS: 


TICKETS $2.50 At Door $2.50 


BAY AREA: BLACK COMMUNITY INFORMATION CENTER 

1690 10th ST., WEST OAKLAND 

EAST OAKLAND BRANCH 6.P.P. 
1321 99TH AVENUE EASTOAKLAND 


WEST BERKELEY BRANCH, B.P.P. 
2230 10th ST. WEST BERKELEY 


BLACK PANTHER PARTY CENTRAL DISTRIBUTION 
1336 FILLMORE $T., SAN FRANCISCO 


FOR 


FURTHER 


RICHMOND BRANCH, B.P.P, 
425 CHESLEY ST. RICHMOND 

INFORMATION 


BERKELEY N.C.C.F. 

3106 SHATTUCK AVE. 
BERKELEY 

CALL (415) 465-50^7 


IN LOS ANGELES CALL 
(213) 635-2586 
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MODULAR 


You are reading this issue of the BLACK 
BULLETIN from our colorful news stands, 
thanks to Earl Jenkins and James Bettis 
and the Carpenter Shop who made it poss 
ible. Earl and Jim are in their third 
year of a four-year Apprenticeship 
Program at U.C. Grounds and Buildings 


TEE BLACK FLAG: RED, BLACK & GREEN 


Represents the blood all Black 
people have shed and must con¬ 
tinue to shed in order to 
achieve the Black Nation of 
Africa 


BLACK 


Symbolic of land and nation 
hood 


GREEN 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO 



Left to right: Barney McLin, Super¬ 
visor, Owen Smith & Frank Horton 
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UC MORGUE 


The Morgue is the most isolated and 
neglected department within the Univ¬ 
ersity of California system. Grant 
you that this is the accommodations 
for the deceased of the University, 
but have you forgotten that we have- 
some very much alive hopital labora¬ 
tory technicians trying to get a job 
done under the most hazardous condi¬ 
tions. With the permission of the 
next of kin, there are 360 autopsies 
being performed yearly. With this 
in mind, these men are under danger 
of getting at least three of the 
most major diseases; hepatitis, tu¬ 
berculosis, or hospital staphyloccus, 
by performing any of the duties re¬ 
quired by a hospital laboratory tech¬ 
nician. 

These highly skilled hospital lab¬ 
oratory technicians have contributed 
quite a lot to medical science. This 
is done through teaching demonstra¬ 
tions such as removal of the bone 
samples to be shipped to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, getting samples 
of pituitary glands to send to the 
Pituitary Bank so that hormones can 
be extracted from these glands to be 
used for people who were born with a 
lack of such necessary hormones for 
growth. (see page 2) 
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By: Elba Clemente 

Angela Yvonne Davis, sister warrior did not 
receive adequate medfcal attention because 
of poor facilities, lack of necessary equip¬ 
ment to deal with her specific health pro¬ 
blem. Many political prisoners and other 
sisters and brothers behind the prison walls 
of this oppressive society are not receiving 
adequate medical attention. As members of 
a health institution, UCSF, we should see 
to it that the sisters and brothers are 
receiving proper and adequate medical care. 
One means of exposing the inadequacies of 
health delivery is through communication. 

We know that the white news media isn’t going 
to run it down like it really is regarding 
the health situation behind the prison walls. 
We have learned through experience that the 
media is oppressive because it’s controlled 
by the oppressor. We know the white news 
media will distort the truth and Spiro 
Agnew will attest to that! There are many 
sources other than the white news media 
available to us all such as the Black Pan¬ 
ther Intercommunal News Service, Palante 
(Forward), Latin Revolutionary News Service, 
The Black Scholar, Muhammad Speaks, The Sun 
Reporter, Ebony, Jet to mention a few known 
to the writer. If you have read any of these 
you will probably be able to recall reading 
something or other about specific injustices 
perpetrated upon Blacks and Browns. We are 
made aware and constantly reminded that we 
do not control our own destiny as a people 
by some of these communications. Some of 
us are virtually driven to prisons or jails 
by this racist oppressive society because of 
for example, high unemployment among the 
youth, no real drug control, inferior ed¬ 
ucation, depressing career opportunities 
for minorities, bitterness and resentfulness 
towards the system in general. And, we 
always seem to end up locked up in the 
dungeons with lumps and bumps at the mercy 
of "blind justice” and without proper medical 
attention and treatment. 


We have to realize that the struggle has 
been taken behind the prison walls. If 
you will notice, many of the imprisoned 
sisters and brothers are the very ones who 
are fighting against oppression and racism. 
They are in fact a threat to the system. 
Consequently, they are treated unfairly 
by the criminal justice system. The whole 
intent is to break their revolutionary 
spirit, but as long as we are out here 
this cannot happen. They may very well 
have their bodies, but not their minds, not 
as long as we support one another regardless 
of our political affiliation or their’s. 

As part of UC’s health care delivery system 
we must speak out against experimental 
brain surgery (which basically retards the 
brain) Most inmates are intimidated into 
authorizing this ludicrous experimentation. 
There are members of the UC medical staff 
involved which must be denounced. Vacaville 
is a perfect example. Some very funky and 
strange things are going on there! It 
would be psychologically sound for groups 
of us to visit the sisters and brothers 
behind the walls and demonstrating solidarity 
at the same time. Generally, we owe it to 
ourselves to see to it that our sisters 
and brothers are not ripped off because of 
something we could have prevented. The 
power is in the people . 

There are community groups you can work on. 
Free transportation is provided by groups 
like the Black Panther Party to the jails 
and prisons. Also, for a comprehensive 
understanding as to what is going on behind 
the walls, there will be a symposium right 
here, Saturday, April 8th 1-5 pm in the 
Medical Science Auditorium. There are 
so many different ways in which we can aid 
our sisters and brothers in the dungeons. 

If you want further information or want to 
contribute information regarding health 
care delivery and treatment in the prisons 
and jails, write to THE BLACK BULLETIN. 
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UC MORGUE 

From Cover 

With these facts in mind. I'll 
mention some of the conditions under 
which these men are working. In view 
of only two autopsy rooms, there are 
clogged air vents that leave very bad 
fumes from formaldehyde. 

The fact that patients die with 
infectious diseases seems to keep 
even the janitors from servicing this 
area. Due to this fact the area is 
left uncleaned, not only the post 
mortem tables but also mopping, emp¬ 
tying trash, flooding floors from 

bad plumbing, cleaning the over-crowded 
offices, keeping the storage room in 
somewhat of a working condition (which 
is difficult with the fumes of formalde¬ 
hyde burning in ones eyes). 

According to Dr. Oscar Rambo, Chair¬ 
man of the Pathology Department, he has 
put forth an effort to have some of these 
conditions corrected. As a result, with 
the help of the Black Caucus and Leon 
Johnson, the technicians were able to 
get a reclassification to Hospital Lab¬ 
oratory Technicians, who were previously 
Lab. Assistants. However, not much of 
a salary increase was obtained. 



Back Room of Morgue M55G where 
specimens are kept for study. 

Owen Smith, Hospital Lab. Tech. -2- 


According to Dr. Rambo, in the Moffitt 
expansion program, the morgue was sche- 
duled to be moved to the same floor as 
the Pathology Department which is a "more 
pleasant location." But moving would re- 
quire a special elevator (from the ground 
floor to the fifth floor) which would 
carry cadavers only. This could be done, 
but the cost would exceed their budget. 
Therefore, the logical thing to do would 
be to make the present location more live¬ 
able." 



Supervisor Barney McLin reaches 
in crock for organ kept in 
formaldehyde. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Inspection by Environ¬ 
mental Health & Safety Officer still 
pending. Although space for new office 
is being prepared, the major problem is 
the Morgue Attendants' work area. We 
RECOMMEND that consideration be given 
to including the Morgue in the Moffitt 
Addition Plan. An estimate from Grounds 
and Buildinds should be obtained to com¬ 
pare with cost of a new Morgue. We feel 
relatively sure the benefits from a new 
Morgue would out weigh the additional 
cost.. 


















DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER DE¬ 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM RESIGNS 


By Joanne Lewis 

In response to Black Caucus demands, 

Mr. Irving Staller, Director of the Man¬ 
power Development Unit for the Health 
Professions Council has resigned - effec¬ 
tive March 18. Following its October 
meeting with the Health Professions Council, 
the Caucus made all pertinent information 
available to the national office of the 
Urban Coalition and its Board President, 

Dr. John Holloman. The Caucus and repre¬ 
sentatives from community groups met with 
George Silver, Alfred Fisher and Harvey 
Jones of the Urban Coalition office, on 
separate occasions ,in order to acquaint 
them with the facts of the issue as well 
as the feelings generated by the arrogant 
handling of the matter. As a result of 
these meetings, Alfred Fisher of the Urban 
Coalition wrote: 

"1. The working relationship between the 
University of California, San Francisco and 
the San Francisco Health Professions Council 
is significantly different from that con¬ 
veyed through the program proposal and 
related funding documents to the HMDP 
Advisory Board in connection with the 
approved subcontract under 0E0 CAP Grant 
9875. Moreover, under the current arrange¬ 
ment UCSF has confined its consortium to 
participation principally to fiscal agent 
while conceding the more important program 
development functions to the San Francisco 
Health Professions Council. 

"2. The lack of confidence in the Consor¬ 
tium as strongly expressed by the Black 
Caucus and significant elements of the San 
Francisco n grass roots 11 communities dims 
the prospects for meaningful community 
participation within the Consortium. This 
situation might have been averted if a 
more broadly based and adequately publi¬ 
cized search had been undertaken to find 
the most qualified person for the position 
as Director of the Office of Health 
Manpower Planning and Evaluation. 


"3. The perspective on the Health manpower 
development activities as envisioned by the 
present consortium leadership is less than 
optimal as far as HMDP goals and objec¬ 
tives are concerned." 

Based on these conclusions from its Fact 
Finding Committee, the Executive Committee 
of the Health Manpower Development Program 
Advisory Board made the following stipula¬ 
tions for continued operation of the grant: 

M a. That any and all parties to the San 
Francisco Health Manpower Consortium, 
namely. University of California, San 
Francisco, San Francisco Health Professions 
Council and the San Francisco Urban Health 
Project immediately bring their agreed upon 
relationships and program activities into 
compliance with the terms of the subcon¬ 
tract agreement between the San Francisco 
Health Manpower Consortium and the Health 
Manpower Development Program as executed 
on June 30, 1971. 

"b. That the San Francisco Health Man¬ 
power Consortium furnish the Health Manpower 
Development Program with sufficient evidence 
to substantiate the accomplishment of Items 
a and b by March 18, 1972. M 

"In the event that Items a, b, and c have 
not been accomplished within the afore- 
stated period of time, the Health Manpower 
Development Program will exercise its 
right to institute termination proceed¬ 
ings ..." 

Following receipt of this letter, the 
Caucus met with members of the Health 
Professions Council on two separate 
occasions and the Chairman of the Black 
Caucus also spoke with the President of 
the Council via telephone several times. 

It became clear, however, that the 
differences between the HPC and the BC 
could not be resolved since the HPC was 
(see page 8) 
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BLACK PH.a REVISITED 

by Sharon MacLachlan 


In the last issue of the Black Bulletin 
an article entitled n Black Ph.D. Raped by 
the System” explored the difficulties of 
Grant Delbert Venerable in finding a job. 
Unfortunately, the article contained 
several typographical errors and omissions. 
Delbert got a B.S. degree in chemistry at 
UCLA in 1965 and his Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Chicago in 1970. After an 
extended search for a job including an 
interview at the School of Pharmacy at 
UCSF he accepted a high school teaching 
position, which he hopes will be temporary 
since it doesn’t fully use his abilities. 

Since that article appeared, numerous 
students have commented about it. Some have 
expressed amazement at the employment situa¬ 
tion for science Ph.D.’s, others have said 
that it is actually worse than we stated, 
and indeed it is worse. Still others 
have expressed concern about the implica¬ 
tions for medical Ph.D.’s. As the article 
in Science (April 9, 19 71) states, in the 
long run there will be 3 Ph.D.’s for every 
research or teaching job in science. 
Currently the situation is even worse due 
to the depression-recession we are 
experiencing. There are now 10 Ph.D.’s 
for every permanent job. Any academic 
opening at the junior college level or 
above, that becomes widely known, receives 
at least 200 and in some instances as many 
as 500 applications from unemployed Ph.D.’s. 
Very few corporations are hiring at this 
time. Some, such as Shell Oil and Union 
Carbide have fired a major percentage of 
their basic research staff and apparently 
are planning to depend upon the research of 
other companies and government labs. Since 
the enrollment in graduate schools is down 
only 10% , this oversupply of Ph.D.’s will 
quite probably remain for years beyond 
any economic recovery. 

The situation is not limited to Ph.D.’s. 
All degree holders are experiencing a 
similar shortage of jobs. The situation 
is not limited to minorities either. 


However, an interesting question is raised 
by the fact that while total science 
graduate student enrollment is down about 
10%, total minority science graduate 
student enrollment is up about 20%. Are 
minority students for the first time 
receiving a well-deserved opportunity or 
is it a case of academic administrators 
grabbing warm bodies to keep up the sagging 
enrollment in programs of doubtful worth? 

How has this situation come to exist and 
why are graduate students not aware of 
its full extent? As the article in 
Science states any reasonable examination 
of the problem could have predicted the 
current oversupply as early as 1965. In 
1967 the Selective Service looked into the 
national manpower requirement in science 
and engineering and stated that there 
were more than enough scientists and 
engineers to meet any national need. As 
a result the 1967 Selective Service Law 
removed draft exemptions for large numbers 
of graduate students. If this part of 
the establishment knew that there was a 
future oversupply of scientists, isn’t it 
reasonable to expect that the rest of the 
establishment also knew this fact? And 
then one can ask why something wasn’t done 
if only to the extent of informing the 
then graduate students of their prospects 
for employment? 

The answer comes from the unique position 
that science graduate students hold in the 
military-industrial-academic complex. The 
military of course needs scientists to 
staff its weapon laboratories. The large 
corporations want an oversupply of Ph.D.’ s 
not only to make sure that they can get 
all the specialists they need, but also to 
force down the wages paid these people. 

The University needs graduate students to 
teach its courses and to carry out research, 
since most professors (except for the non- 
tenured ones) very rarely actually run the 
experiments in their own labs. Both the 
military and the corporations profit from 

(See page 5) 
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BLACK PH.D 


(From page 4) 

this research and by carefully planned 
grants of money, channel research into 
areas of their interest. 

For instance, laser research is currently 
being funded at a rate of about $100 million 
a year because o.f its potential for produc¬ 
ing military super weapons. Central to 
the whole problem is the fact that graduate 
students are cheaper and work harder than 
any employee of the military or the large 
corporations. A graduate student in science 
receives a subsistence wage of about $3500 
a year and works about 60 hours a week. 

Thus the establishment gets 6 or 7 times as 
much work per dollar out of a graduate 
student than a corporate or military employee 

Then why are graduate students unaware 
of the situation? One reason is that 
most consider graduate school a temporary 
thing. Another is that graduate students 
have rather poor communications with people 
with their degree who have entered the job 
market. The strongest reason is that it is 
to the professors’ self-interest to 
deceive their students. Full professors 
when questioned have stated that not only 
do they not have any responsibility to limit 
enrollment, but that also they have none to 
inform new graduate students of the job 
situation. One must remember that a 
professor like a used-car dealer has a 
product to sell and this product is educa¬ 
tion. An example is the education of 
roughly 25 orthopedists’ assistants in a 
two-year program at UCSF. After these 
people had completed the program they 
found themselves unable to get a job. 

It turned out that orthopedists had no want 
or need for them. Apparently the adminis¬ 
trators who had organized the program had 
not even investigated the prospects for 
employment. Many minority people are 
involved in similar programs. When ques¬ 
tioned, those responsible for these new 
programs deny any direct responsibility 
for the employability of these people. 

Do the minority people in these programs 
realize this? Probably not. In a sense 
these programs are an establishment 
device to buy time and postpone minority 
demands to a later date. 


This article, while severely critical 
of the scientific establishment, should 
not be interpreted as being critical of 
scientific research. There are many 
problems such as ghetto living conditions, 
transportation from the ghetto to jobs 
in other parts of the city, health care 
delivery, air, water, and noise pollu¬ 
tion and power and raw material shortages, 
that can be solved in whole or part only 
by research. Many of the unsolved pro¬ 
blems of the health sciences can only be 
solved by biochemical or biophysical 
research of the most subtle sort. For 
instance, sickle cell anemia (a disease 
that primarily affects black people) can 
.be cured only through further research 
in genetic engineering. Likewise the 
basic problem with heart transplants is 
the immunological rejection of tissues. 

Yet there are only token amounts of 
money in the areas of research that can 
solve these and others of society’s 
basic problems and the existence of 
unemployed people who could help solve 
them seriously suggest that the white 
establishment has lost its ability to 
cope with reality. 

In many ways the situation in the health 
sciences is like that in the physical 
sciences 10 years ago. Professors are 
running around saying that there is a need 
for an unlimited number of health science 
graduates. Federal money is entering 
health sciences education in increasing 
amounts. The establishment mass media 
are stating the need for an unlimited 
number of medical personnel. Indeed, there 
is a large need, but if for instance the 
number of medical graduates were tripled 
as has happened in the last decade to 
the number of physical scientists, 
there would be wide-spread unemploy¬ 
ment and underemployment. Clearly, 
establishment news sources and professors 
cannot be trusted. Students must keep 
track of the supply-and-demand situation 
in their own fields. 

# # # 
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CHARLES HARLINS MEETS WITH 
CAMPUS EMPLOYEE GROUPS 


"Earlier this year I met with representatives 
of campus groups to hear their feelings 
concerns, criticisms, and recommendations 
regarding the Personnel Office. Since my 
arrival on campus I f ve heard numerous non¬ 
specific complaints about the operation of 
the Personnel Office, but now I desire that 
the groups be specific as possible. It was 
in this manner that all the meetings were 
conducted. Since comments were voiced by 
all the groups, this summary will be a com¬ 
posite one." 

GENERAL COMMENTS : 

There should be more on-the-job training. 
What position has Personnel taken in regard 
to employees who have taken the initiative 
for off-campus training? There should be a 
counselor for training. 

There should be two sources of funds— 
one for training in nonspecific areas and 
one for training in specific jobs. 

Employees sliould know of outside 
agencies that train—and let employees use 
these. Employees should know the kinds of 
training programs available. 

If grant money is received for training 
it should not be put into Overhead; must be 
part of Direct Costs. 

Find new job needs on campus. 

There should be safeguards for EDD. 

Where does ODD fit in? 

Is there a $ reclassification pool? 

There should be reclassification of the 
person rather than the job. 

Divide Personnel staff by classifica^- 
tions rather than departments to develop 
expertise in certain areas. 

Do analysts have other responsibilities? 

Counseling should be done by Management, 
and Personnel only inform employees as to 
what is available. 

Personnel should be flexible in inter¬ 
preting things without having to go to 
Statewide for opinions. Take the risk of 
making decisions. 

Personnel should look into computer 
programs for selection. 

Set up skills banks in departments. 

Personnel Office should interpret Affirm¬ 
ative Action to the campus at large. 



Vice Chancellor Charles Harlins 


CRITICISMS: 

Analysts and other Personnel staff are 
not available to the telephone and fail to 
reply to messages. At times, immediate 
answers are needed. 

Personnel staff act like control people 
rather than service people. 

There is too much delay in hiring and 
transfer; suggest use of telephone rather 
than mail. 

Personnel is used to dealing with super¬ 
visors instead of employees; extent of ser¬ 
vices ends there. Their concept is dif¬ 
ferent from employees. 

When a problem involves employees, they 
back off; they only work for managers. It 
is their role to state inequities. 

Prevailing rates do not apply to all 
classes—only when it is against the 
employee. 

Personnel is used to acting independent¬ 
ly. As matters come in regarding State 
Personnel Board and/or proposed policy 
changes, it is necessary to get input from 
all levels on campus. 
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VICE CHANCELLOR CHARLES HARLINS 
MEETS WITH CAMPUS EMPLOYEE GROUPS 

(From Page 6) 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 

Personnel Office should actively engage 
in remedying inequities which exist. 

Personnel representatives in departments 
should be trained in Personnel policies to 
help employees. 

There should be planned training for 
career ladders. 

There should be counseling for employees 
who have been truned down for promotion/ 
transfer. 

Departments should be informed of their 
personnel analysts. 

There should be reorganization of the 
reclassification unit since there is such a 
backlog. 

Employees should be made aware that it 
is illegal for any campus department to do 
testing without express approval of 
Personnel. 

Information on how to conduct themselves 
should be given to applicants by Personnel 
at time of interview. 

Employees who apply for a position 
should be informed if that position is fill¬ 
ed by someone else, and such notification 
should include reasons for turning down 
applicants. 

The role and functions of Personnel 
should be made public. 

Employee groups could be used to get 
criticisms back to Personnel. 

Have meetings between Personnel and em¬ 
ployees groups to make service easier under¬ 
stood and thus easier to attain and for these 
groups to express their concerns. 

Waiting file should be gone through and 
contact made to determine whether applicants 
desire to remain on the list or not. Appli¬ 
cants should be filed according to categories. 

Tell and help department so sensitize 
themselves to Latinos. 

Career Development Committee should have 
employee representatives. Make this Commit¬ 
tee more public. Maintain contact with em¬ 
ployee groups so that individual employees 
can have access to the Committee. 

Open lines of communcation with Personnel 
staff. 


PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS: 

"There were two things which struck me more 
forcibly than others: 

1. Each group was much more complimen¬ 
tary of the Personnel Office than previous 
statements would lead one to expect. For 
instance, on several occasions the response 
to a comment of "what Personnel wasn’t 
doing" was "that’s not the responsibility of 
the Personnel Office." 

2. 11 If there was a single thread running 
through all the groups, it was the impres¬ 
sion that communication channels were not 
clearly open. The following statements, 
among others, lead to this conslusion: Who 
knows what goes on in Personnel? They exist 
in a vacuum. When you ask questions, they 
become defensive. 11 

PROPOSED FUTURE ACTIVITY : 

l. lf I plan to discuss this with the Per¬ 
sonnel Manager and his staff, at which time 
a determination will be made as to what ac¬ 
tion can be taken to establish a better 
system of communication. 

2. Each comment will be examined in 
terms of the possibility and feasibility of 
revising any policies and/or action which 
may be determined unnecessary. Further, and 
quite frankly, I will be especially sensitive 
to determining which criticisms are valid and 

which have resulted from the previously 
mentioned impression of faulty communica¬ 
tion. 

3. Constant attention will be given to 
the newly implemented reorganization of the 
Personnel Office in an attempt to gauge its 
effectiveness. 

4. An analysis of the quantitative 
adequacy of the Personnel Office shall be 
made, and should deficiencies be announced, 
every effort shall be exerted to obtain 
adequate staff. /l 
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director resigns 


(From page 3) 


^tack 'Paetny 


not willing to request the resignation of 
its Director. 


THE GHETTO 


The HPC at its meeting February 10, 1972, 
passed the following resolution: 

"Because of the confusion existing in the 
interpretation on the part of the National 
Urban Coalition of the differences between 
the way the Board of the National Urban 
Coalition felt the projects should be 
instituted and the original guidelines 
agreed upon at the beginning of the project, 
and because of the inability to resolve 
differences between the Black Caucus of 
the University of California, San Francisco 
and the Health Professions Council, and in 
view of the recommendation of the National 
Urban Coalition Steering Committee of 
February 2, 1972, the Board of the Directors 
of the Health Professions Council informs 
both Chancellor Philip R. Lee and the 
National Urban Coalition that effective 
March 18, 1972, the Health Professions 
Council terminates its participation in the 
National Urban Coalition Grant. The Board 
members recognize the importance of this 
project to the community and are most 
desirous of assuring the viability of this 
project. Therefore, they recommend that a 
newly constituted body be formed to carry 
on the activities of the National Urban 
Coalition Grant." 


By Pat Moniz 

Living with bugs and in shame, 
no ambition for their fame; 
and worthless are their names, 
so they continue playing their games. 

Fighting on the streets, 
they are filled with discreet. 
Laughter held within, 
time to lend, isn't in. 

Fourteen to the start, 
tits busting out of darts; 
asses tearing at the seams, 
eyes filled with glossy gleam; 
their goal so it seems 1 

Wars among themselves, 
secret queers in the bars, 
addicts on the corner; 
waiting for their quarter. 

Faces holding only vanity, 
vocabulary consists of profanity, 
morality no more among humanity! 

# # # # 

000PSS: 


In a letter dated March 1, 1972 to Alfred 
Fisher, Vice Chancellor Rosinski has made 
a proposal which would allow the continua¬ 
tion of monies for the Manpower Development 
Program. Informal discussions with the 
Urban Coalition office indicate this pro¬ 
posal may be acceptable. The National 
Urban Coalition Board will act upon this 
proposal March 11, 1972. 

# # # # 

$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 

BLACK CAUCUS raises $364.57 for Polytech's • 
Inspirational Choir at the program held 
in tribute to Dr. Martin L. King, Jr. April 
4, 1972. By the way, the Choir actually 
rocked the house. More in our next issue. 
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Names omitted from Black Caucus Committees 
in our last issue: 

Executive Committee : Linda Jackson, Laundry 
PublTcity/PubTication : Willena Gray, Laundry 

BLACK ADMINISTRATORS 


Robert H. Christmas 
John Rawls 
Joanne Lewis 
Wendell Adams 
Notis Prentice 
Don Bartlow 
Elba Clemente 
Melvin Pipkins 
Freeman Bradley 
Julius Leatherman 
Leon Wilson 
Darlene Carter 
Ed Mayberry 


Chairman 

Walter "Pop" Nelson 
Chuck Harlins 
Sam Coleman 
Bob Busby 
Bob Gibson 
Chuck Story 
Ken Johnson 
Claudette Pipkins 
Frank Dorsey 
Delmar Booker 
Lewis Nelson 
Mary Beverly 






ARIES WOMAN 




by Betty Rockett 


ARIES MAN 


The Aries Woman may think love 
is her whole existence, but she's 
too vitally absorbed in the world 
around her, not to mention in her 
self. 

The Aries girl will open 
her own doors. The Aries girl is 
rather a pushover for flattery, if 
it has an honest base. Let her 
know you admire her, but don't 
be too flowery or sugary about it. 
Her loyalty in love is gigantic, 
as long as you keep the sentiment 
alive for she is deeply sentimental 

The Aries woman insists on 
complete freedom; before and after 
marriage. She doesn't want a 
completely domineering male, but 
neither will she warm up to a man 
who sits adoringly at her feet. 

Before love can bring her 
happiness the Aries Woman must 
meet the eternal Mars challenge, 
her strong desire to control the 
lover, conflicting with her 
secret wish to be controlled by 
him. 

She must be proud of you to 
love you - don't be so important 
that you neglect to notice her 
talents and abilities. 

# # # # # 

TRAGEDY STIKES CAUCUS MEMBER 

Sharon & Peter MacLachlan escaped injuries 
when they were forced to flee their 
burning home last week. The fire started 
at 4:00 am and apparently caused by faulty 
wiring in an electric blanket destroying 
all of their personal property. 


Aries can overwhelm you with 
passionate ardor one minute and 
be as icy as a polar bear the 
next. Aries men are fairly burst¬ 
ing with ideas and creative energy 
Keeping up with him may be tiring. 
But keep up you'd better. The 
Aries man is impatient with slow 
pokes, bold and confident, always 
ahead of others, and sometimes 
ahead of himself as well. When it 
comes to love, his heedless att¬ 
itude is absolutely amazing. He'll 
plunge into an affair, positive 
that this is the only true love 
ever known by two people. Of 
course, you must keep alert to 
future possibilities, because 
as sincere as he is in his present 
devotion and promises of complete 
loyalty, his need for romance is 
so strong that he's capable of 
looking elsewhere if you don't 
keep his illusions alive 
constantly. 
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MODULAR BLDG *1 


OPEN HOUSE 




Earl Jenkins Jim Bettis 

Built four news stands for Black 
Caucus designed by James Haugabook. 


black bulletin news stand 


You are reading this issue of the BLACK 
BULLETIN from our colorful news stands, 
thanks to Earl Jenkins and James Bettis 
and the Carpenter Shop who made it poss¬ 
ible. Earl and Jim are in their third 
year of a four-year Apprenticeship 
Program at U.C. Grounds and Buildings 

THE BLACK FLAG: RED. BLACK & GREEN 

RED: Represents the blood all Black 

people have shed and must con¬ 
tinue to shed in order to 
achieve the Black Nation of 
Africa 

BLACK: Represents Blackness 

GREEN: Symbolic of land and nation¬ 

hood 





The BLACK CAUCUS was organized on May 4, 1968...one month, to the day, 
of the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. You might say the 
impact of Dr. King’s death motivated the sisters and brothers on this 
campus tov r ards unity. The BLACK CAUCUS is bascially a forum qpen to 
all Black women and men on this campus. The CAUCUS serves as an 
instrument for the formation of a Black consensus on those racial 
matters that affect every person on this campus -- we all must 
participate l 


The first set of demands brought about: overdue increases as a re¬ 
sult of the classification change from janitors to custodians; rest¬ 
rooms regulations no longer designed to exdude Blacks from entering; 
campus commitment to 2 % of entering class for minorities; Personnel 
policies were made available to all employees and the list goes on! 
(We will be publishing a historical issue of the BLACK CAUCUS in the 
BLACK BULLETIN in the near future.) 


We urge you to support the CAUCUS by participating on one of the 
following committees: Affirmative Action, Black Culture, Black 
Managers, Fund Raising, Investigating, Publication, Publicity/Public 
Relations. Contact the Chairman of the CAUCUS or write to the 
BLACK CAUCUS, UC3F, Housing Office Box 191) 500 Parnassus, San Francisco 
Ca., 94122. 


Please fill out the membership application below which will entitle 
you to a membership card and button. 


NAME_ 

DEPARTMENT_ 

CAMPUS ADDRESS 
HOME ADDRESS 


BLACK CAUCUS MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


_EXTENSION 
__H0ME N0._ 


BLACK CAUCUS 

JAMES HAUGABOOK, CHAIRMAN 
GROUNDS & BUILDINGS X2021 
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Feature Article 

CURRENT STRUGGLE 
IN ZIMBABWE 
A Visit from Kumbarai Kangai 


February is 

BLACK 


Also . . . 

BLACK CAUCUS 
ADOPTS REPRESENTATIVE 
COUNCIL CONCEPT 
by Dave Johnson 
(see inside) 


HISTORY MONTH 


BLACK HISTORY 
PROGRAM 


HISTORY OF BLACK CAUCUS 


Tuesday, February 11, 18, 25 and 
March 4 

Black History and Literature Lecture 
Series, San Francisco State Lecturer, 
Rae Richardson, Millberry Union 
Lounge, 12 Noon. 

Wednesday, February 12 

TV Production of “Black Renaissance” 
Filming of minority students at Uni¬ 
versity of California Dental School by 
Sam Skinner, prominant TV and radio 
personality, Millberry Gym, 12 noon. 
Friday, February 14 

“A Black Woman Speaks” 
of white womanhood 
of white supremacy 
of Peace 

A moving and thrilling narrative por¬ 
trayal of the “inner experiences” of 
slavery from its inception. By the B & 
B Experimental Theatre, Inc., with mus¬ 
ic provided by the Dialectical Sounds 
Ensemble, Millberry Gym at 7:00 P.M. 
also, 

the installation ceremony of the new 
officers of the Black Caucus. 


The Black Caucus at the San Francisco 
campus grew out of a soulful happening 
on May 4, 1968 — one month, to the day, 
of the death of Martin Luther King. This 
meeting on May 4, attended by 250 
people, began the chain of meetings, con¬ 
frontation and challenges that have charac¬ 
terized the existence of the Black Caucus 
on this campus. The following chronology, 
while not complete, demonstrates the 
depth and diversity of Black Caucus in¬ 
volvement in all issues of human rights 
and dignity. 

May to December, 1968 

1. Development of the purpose of the 
Caucus. “The Black Caucus is a forum 
open to all Black men and women on 
this campus. Here they may openly ex¬ 
press themselves regarding matters of race 
as they affect life on the campus and the 
community. The Caucus will serve as an 
instrument for the formation of a black 
consensus on those racial matters that 


affect every person on this campus. This 
consensus will then be presented to the 
administration for appropriate action. 

2. Submission of the first set of de¬ 
mands to the Chancellor which resulted in: 

Change in classification for Janitors to 
Custodian, resulting in a retroactive pay 
increase of 25%. 

Changing the policy and signs on toilets 
to allow all campus personnel to use. 
(Maids previously had to go as far as two 
floors up or down to use a toilet.) 

Providing employees choice between 
compensatory time off and pay for holi¬ 
day work. 

Provide for consecutive days off for 
maids and other employees. 

Twelve persons in General Services 
Department recommended for Outstand¬ 
ing Performance Award. (First time in his¬ 
tory of award.) 

Personnel policies being made avail¬ 
able to all employees. 

(Continued page 3) 



















BLACK BULLETIN 
Published by UCSF Black Caucus 

—Staff this Issue— 

• James Haugabook 

• Dave Johnson 

• Marsha McGrew 

• Jerry Rollins 

• Kathy Waller, Ed. Asst. 


EDITORIAL 

Due to severe financial difficulties 
coupled with many obstacles, the Black 
Bulletin has not been published since 
December, 1973. 

Although we have not overcome the 
aforementioned, we, as brothers and sis¬ 
ters, refuse to forget the tremendous 
contribution of our forefathers. We honor 
them during BLACK HISTORY MONTH 
with a special issue of the Black Bulletin. 
We, also, wish to acknowledge the Black 
Caucus for the important role played 
in the history of the Black people on 
campus and in the community. 

With your efforts, your support, the 
Black Bulletin will be reconstructed. We, 
too, are pages in the books of BLACK 
HISTORY! 

We solicit your opinions, your news 
and/or original articles, your donations, 
your volunteer and assistance on the staff 
of the Black Bulletin. 

Become a page in BLACK HISTORY!! 

Write to: 

EDITOR 

Black Bulletin 

249 Millberry Union 

UCSF 

Only you can determine the future of 

the Black Bulletin. 


TOGETHER, LET’S REVIVE!!!! 


Black Caucus 
Officers 
1975 



Left to right-Lewis Nelson, Vice-Chairman; 
Marsha McGrew, Treasurer; Walter “Pop” Nel¬ 
son, Chair man; Diane Farley, Secretary; Darlene 
Carter, Correspondent Secretary. 


CURRENT STRUGGLES 
IN ZIMBABWE 


We wish to take this time to thank 
Kumbarai Kangai of ZANU for his noon 
lecture recently on campus and the update 
on the struggle in Zimbabwe (Rhodesia). 
Mr. Kangai was in the country to speak 
at the general assembly of the United 
Nations. 

Zimbabwe is a Black country in South¬ 
ern Africa which is presently in the midst 
of a highly escalated war against the 
white racist government. Their govern¬ 
ment is composed of outsiders working in 
the interest of outsiders, i.e., controlled 
by those who steal the resources of a 
country for the good of foreign countries. 
Thereby causing or increasing the indus¬ 
trialization of the foreign country while 
causing or increasing (at the same time) 
the underdevelopment of the African 
country and all those African countries 
that would normally be trading with that 
country, but are not. 


THE NEW SITUATION 

ZANU (Zimbabwe African Nation U- 
nion) was forced tu discontinue their 
regular broadcasts to Zimbabwe from Ra¬ 
dio Zambia-Lusaka in early January of 
this year, as a result of the so-called 
Zimbabwe United Front: the African Na¬ 
tional Congress. The organization which, 
to date, does not even have a constitution 
and is run by an interim leadership to 
negotiate on an interim basis for an inter¬ 
im self-determination controlled by Smith 
of Rhodesia and Voster of South Africa. 
ANC is a non-military, conciliatory group 
which has not learned, after all these years 
of persecution in their own country, that 
the freedom of a people cannot be ob¬ 
tained at a negotiating table. The intent 
behind this “united front” was to attempt 
to dilute the power and effectiveness of 
ZANU by forcing them into a situation 
with certain conciliationist elements and 
apologists for the struggle. However, this 
will fail. A people who truly want their 
freedom cannot be stopped with the 
stroke of a pen. The people understand 
that there will be no cease fire, in spite 
of the fact that “news” has been spread 
that fighting has stopped. It has not! The 
people have suffered and sacrificed and 
will not be deterred. 

Having been deprived the right and 
facilities to broadcast to the people of 
Zimbabwe, ZANU is now operating from 
bases within the country itself — a sign 
of escalation. 


ZAMBIA 

Zambia, as a result of pressures from 
exploitative elements, wants ZANU to 
put down their weapons and negotiate 
with Smith for their independence. Yet, 
Smith has stated that there will never 
be one-man-one-vote which is why ZANU 
is fighting in the first place. ZANU has 
reaffirmed its stand of having suffered 
too long, fought too hard and too long 
to even contemplage a settlement short 
of majority ruled. Zambia is attempting 
to force ZANU to dialogue in the name 
of peace and peaceful co-existence with 
Smith and his racist minority. Since they 
have participated so deeply in the so- 
called peaceful settlement programs, in 
addition to denying ZANU the right to 
educate their people, there is no reason 
for the people to trust Zambia’s sincerity 
as an initiator of negotiation for settle¬ 
ment. To compound this, Smith is a- 
gainst majority rule and has announced 
a cease-fire as pre-condition for detente. 
Can that sort of detente be accepted? 
ZANU says, “NO!” 


RELEASE FROM PRISON 

Some people who had been imprisoned 
were released to seek “peace and peaceful 
settlement” which later turned into the 
so-called uniting force for the people un¬ 
der ANC. The question that arises here is 
where in the history of colonialism (a 
system under which outsiders exploit the 
natural resources of a country both min¬ 
erals and labor) have people been freed 
from jails by the enemy to form a united 
front against him? TTie answer is ob¬ 
viously never. These people could not 
possibly be sincere. This is a Voster- 
Kaunda-Smith Master Plan. To negotiate 
under these circumstances is to negotiate 
from a point of weakness. The people of 
Zimbabwe will not be confused (since 
they have an understanding of their situa¬ 
tion and a determination) because what a 
cease-fire is all about is giving the enemy a 
much needed breathing space so as to re¬ 
cuperate from the devastating attacks 
launched against them. That is why there 
will not be a cease-fire and the war will 
continue until the people are free. 
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Black Caucus 
Adopts the 
Representative 
Council Concept 

In order to broaden its base of support, 
The Black Caucus adopted the Represen¬ 
tative Council concept. 

In brief, the Representative Council 
will be elected from a cross-section of 
UCSF campus departments/units. The 
Council will be approximately 18-20 seats. 
Each department/unit will elect its own 
representative to sit on the Council. The 
precise mechanics, as yet, have not been 
worked out. However, it is hoped that 
once the Council is elected they will de¬ 
cide on the future direction of the Black 
Caucus. Meanwhile, the Caucus will be 
directed by the newly elected officers. 
The bylaws must be amended to spell 
out specifically the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of the Council members. 

One of the first issues the Council must 
deal with is collective-bargaining. For sure 
a collective-bargaining law will emerge in 
the next few months of the new Brown 
Administration. The Caucus, through its 
Representative Council, must of neces¬ 
sity be educated. 


History 

of Black Caucus 
(cont.) 

Review of all dismissals in the General 
Services by representative (Dave Johnson) 
of the Personnel Office. 

Membership in Millberry Union opened 
to employees of campus. 

3. Sponsorship of two Caucus members 
on the “Poor People’s March” to Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., Walter Nelson and Robert 
Everett. 

4. Submission of demands by Black 
Caucus and Black Student Union to Chan¬ 
cellor and Deans which resulted in cam¬ 
pus commitment to 25% of entering 
class for minorities (Black, Brown and 
Red). Establishment of special recruit¬ 
ment program and support services for 
minority students in Dean of Students 
Office. 

Issuance of policy statement from 
Chancellor Fleming eliminating depart¬ 
mental hires and strengthening the role 
of the Personnel Office in enforcing the 
policy. 


January to December, 1969 — Chairman, 
Wendall Adams 

With the increase of Blacks to the 
Campus, much of the Caucus’ time and 
energy was devoted to supporting these 
new employees in their positions and 
striving to provide upward mobility for 
employees stuck in jobs with no future. 

In May, 1969, the Caucus held a re¬ 
treat at the Ralston L. White Retreat 
House in Mill Valley to discuss where 
Caucus’ energies should be directed. The 
conclusions were: 

To redirect the attention of the Chan¬ 
cellor’s Office to those aspects of the 
May, 1968 demands which have not yet 
been accomplished. The specific recom¬ 
mendations were: 

1) The appointment ?f a black Vice 
Chancellor whose areas of responsibil¬ 
ity would be involvement in the re¬ 
cruitment of students and faculty; 
campus planning and policy develop¬ 
ment, and all areas of the campus 
dealing with minorities. 

2) Review of programs under the 
Vice Chancellor of Administration with 
specific attention to: 

a) lack of commitment for minor¬ 
ity hiring at all levels; 

b) lack of commitment for training, 
re-training and upgradin gprograms 
at all levels, including middel man¬ 
agement; 

c) lack of leadership in innovative 
programs designed to force open 
doors for departmental participa¬ 
tion; 

d) negative attitude toward enforc¬ 
ing already established policies and 
establishing fair standards for all 
staff; 

e) reluctance to intervene on behalf 
of staff when departments violate 
human rights and state laws. 

3) The area dealing with Construc¬ 
tion contracts. Recommended adop¬ 
tion contracts. Recommended adop¬ 
tion of Affirmative Action program 
developed by Jim Goodwin of State¬ 
wide Office. These were the activities 
which occupied the attention of the 
Caucus for the remainder of that year. 

January to December, 1970 — Chair¬ 
man, Walter Nelson 

Planning which had begun late in 1969, 
resulted in a statewide Black Caucus con¬ 
ference, coordinated by the San Francisco 
campus. This conference was hosted by 
the San Diego campus at the Holiday Inn, 
February 13 and 14th and Workshops 
were divided into staff, student and fac¬ 
ulty. Recommendations were presented 
to the general body on the second day of 
the conference and accepted. 

Closer to home, the Black Caucus, 
in May, 1970, called a halt to business as 
usual when attention was focused on the 
death of two students at Kent State 
during the protest of the May bombing 


in Cambodia. The campus and the nation 
were grieved and incensed by the brutality 
of police in handling the student unrest 
there. However, the deaths of black stu¬ 
dents in Augusta, Georgia, Jackson, Miss, 
and Greensboro, South Carolina during 
the same period of time, produced no 
corresponding outcry from the campus 
or the nation. The Black Caucus decried 
the mentality that could identify with 
Cambodians in their crises, but could 
feel no compassion for American Blacks 
being brutalized at the hands of the 
American establishment. 

January to December 1971 - Chair¬ 
woman, Joanne Lewis 

The year 1971, under the leadership of 
Joanne Lewis, was an active one for the 
Black Caucus. Members of the Caucus 
reinforced their commitment to establish 
an open, sensitive environment for all 
black employees and students at the San 
Francisco campus. A review of the de¬ 
mands submitted in May, 1968, indicated 
a need to press for action on some items 
still pending and to provide to Chancellor 
Lee a list of action items not yet addres¬ 
sed by campus administration. This last 
list included the establishment of an Af¬ 
firmative Action Office for the campus; 
a management training program; integra¬ 
tion of the skilled trades in Grounds 
and Buildings; and re-evaluation and re¬ 
vision of the Nursing School curriculum 
to adequately reflect the real needs of the 
minority recipients of nursing care. 

January to December, 1972 - Chair¬ 
man, Freeman Bradley 

The Black Caucus successfully over¬ 
turned the Health Professions Council 
in their selection of Director of the Office 
of Health Manpower Training and Eval¬ 
uation, Mr. Irwin Staller. 

Further Affirmative Action progress 
was made with the University of California 
by applying pressure to Vice President 
Perkins in a meeting on the UCSF campus 
(they wouldn’t allow us over there), re¬ 
garding construction and hiring of Blacks 
at all U.C. campuses. As a result of this 
meeting the Affirmative Action policy 
was finally dislodged from University 
Hall. 

Changes were made in the subjective 
grading procedure of Black Medical and 
Dental Students through demands. 

The earlier demand for space on cam¬ 
pus was met by 1337 3rd Ave. being 
awarded to campus groups. 

The makeup and change of attitude of 
the Minority Admissions Committee (Com¬ 
mittee # 3) of the School of Medicine 
was carried out through meetings with the 
Dean and the Committee. 

The most important problem faced 
by the Black Caucus this year was the 
stride of Physical Plant Employees and 
the 1650 Union. Keeping Black employ¬ 
ees on the job and getting then to face the 
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real issues of the strike was a full-time 
job. The Black Caucus position was for 
all to have the right to protest, to re¬ 
ceive unbiased grievances, to have the 
University sit and confer, to have ade¬ 
quate patient care and re-affirm our posi¬ 
tion on the racist practices of the Uni¬ 
versity to allow the skilled Crafts De¬ 
partments to be all white. 

The Management Intern Program was 
salvaged by meeting with all the Deans 
and Department Heads in a nitty-gritty 
Get-it-on session called by the Black Cau¬ 
cus at the Chancellor’s house. 

The local community became involved 
through the efforts of the Black Caucus 
by inviting the Polytechnical High Choir 
to sing for the campus as a tribute to 
Martin Luther King. 

Brother Thomas N. Burbridge died this 
year. The name of the Chancellor’s Public 
Service Awards was changed to the Tho¬ 
mas N. Burbridge Award as a result of a 
suggestion from the Black Caucus. The 
Black Caucus pledges $100.00 each year 
for this Award. 

January to December, 1973 — Chairman 
James Haugabook 

The most tyrannical situations that the 
Black Caucus faced in 1973 was focusing 
the Administration’s attention on the de¬ 
crease of Black candidates in the profes¬ 
sional school, inadequate representation of 
Black housestaff and faculty, and the 
lack of Blacks in managerial and decision¬ 
making positions. The Caucus was also 
hampered by the Administration’s mis-use 
of top Black managers as representative 
of the Black campus community. A 
Black Caucus memo (February 21, 1974) 
to the Chancellor on “open recruitment” 
was ignored. That attitude of the Admin¬ 
istration was indicative of the University 
of California overlooking the Caucus as a 
valuable representative group for Black 
people. That attitude developed further in 
bypassing the Black Caucus on important 
and decision-making committees, et. al., 

1. New Vice Chancellor Facilities 
Search Committee 

2. Quality Management Committee 

3. New Dental School Affirmative 
Action Program 

The Black Caucus demanded that the 
Chancellor inform the Caucus on all pro¬ 
posals to Fire or eliminate any Black 
administrator. The Black Caucus also de¬ 
manded that the School of Dentistry stop 
it’s intimidation of Black dental students. 
October 29, 1974, the Black Caucus sub¬ 
mitted a memo to the Chancellor con¬ 
cerning the campus’ poor Affirmative ac¬ 
tion Program, and demanded some imme¬ 
diate and relevant changes. No Response!! 

June 25, 1973, the Black Caucus had a 
follow-up meeting with the Chancellor and 
Deans to discuss demands that were pre¬ 
viously presented by Freeman Bradley and 
Leothia Hill. The demands were criticizing 
the School’s recruitment-retension pro¬ 
gram, the decline of Black enrollment and 


the lack of Black faculty and housestaff, 
however, that attitude changed some¬ 
what the following school term. 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT FALL ’73 


(Black) Entering 
Applications Offers Students 


Dentistry, DDS 

36 

15 

12 

Dental Hygiene 

3 

1 

1 

Medicine 

238 

37 

18 

Allied Health 

12 

5 

4 

Nursing 

Undergraduate 

76 

24 

18 

Graduate 

15 

14 

13 

Pharmacy 

22 

9 

6 

HOUSE STAFF TRAINING PROGRAM 

Total # 

Black 

Department Of 

Positions 

Male-Female 

Psychiatry 

50 

1 


Radiology 

48 

1 


Surgery 

90 

6 

1 

Urology 

10 

1 


SFGH Interns 

45 

2 


Medicine 

112 

2 


OB/Gyn 

25 

1 

1 

Ophthalmology 

34 


Orthopedic Surgery 

26 

2 


Otolaryngology 

17 

1 


Pathology 

19 

1 

1 


Since its inception the Black Caucus 
has waged a ceaseless battle on this cam¬ 
pus in behalf of individual employees and 
students who have come to the Caucus 
with complaints of racism from campus 
personnel. The Caucus investigates each 
complaint, and then brings the matter to 
the attention of the administration with 
demands that the personnel responsible be 
eliminated or corrected. This, as can be 
expected, has led to many struggles with 
the administration. To counteract that 
struggle the Caucus attempted to strength¬ 
en its membership and unify its goals. To 
help achieve this the governing body of 
the Black Caucus met with Betty Brandon 
on Sept. 14-15, 1973, a professional facil¬ 
itator, for a leadership seminar. As a result 
of that seminar we were able to work 
more efficiently. 

1974 - Chairman, Lewis Nelson 

Elected officers beginning their term in 
February, 1974 took steps to broaden 
Black Caucus involvement in community 
based projects in addition to continuing 
the ongoing fight against racism at UCSF. 
The Black Caucus was an early supporter 
of the coalition of campus groups (ini¬ 
tiated by staff employee council) to 
oppose University policy on “relations 
with employee organizations. Black Cau¬ 
cus representatives took a leadership role 
in this effort. The policy was never en¬ 
forced during 1974. 

The Black Caucus presented various 
Black cultural programs including the an¬ 
nual memorial April 4th program honor¬ 
ing the late Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
(Guests, singers and speakers from the 


Black community participated). 

Group grievances unique to various 
UCSF units and individual grievances of 
various employees were met by the Black 
Caucus representatives and, in most in¬ 
stances, were successfully resolved. 1974 
saw a decrease in group grievances due 
largely to earlier efforts of the Black 
Caucus, since its beginning and an in¬ 
crease in individual grievances due to 
apathy by the UCSF campus commu¬ 
nity in general. Individual grievances were 
attacked with as much enthusiasm as 
group grievances whenever they had merit. 

The Management Internship Program 
had its initial graduation and the Chan¬ 
cellor gave his commitment to continue 
the program (conceived and initiated by 
the Black Caucus). 

A reception for the in-coming Black 
students was co-sponsored by the Black 
Caucus, September 30 as a welcoming 
effort (held at University House). 


Oct. 6, 1973, The Black Caucus suf¬ 
fered the loss of one of its founders 
and devoted members, John Harris, 
M.D. A LOAN FUND for students 
was set up to memorialize him. 
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Feature Article 

CURRENT STRUGGLE 
IN ZIMBABWE 
A Visit from Kumbarai Kangai 


February is 

BLACK 


Also . . . 

BLACK CAUCUS 
A DOPTS REPRESENTATIVE 
COUNCIL CONCEPT 
by Dave Johnson 
(sec inside) 


HISTORY MONTH 


BLACK HISTORY 
PROGRAM 


HISTORY OF BLACK CAUCUS 


Tuesday, February II, 18, 25 and 
March 4 

Black History and Literature Lecture 
Series, San Francisco State Lecturer. 
Rae Richardson, Millberry Union 
Lounge, I 2 Noon. 

Wednesday, February 12 

TV Production of “Black Renaissance" 
Filming of minority students at Uni¬ 
versity of California Dental School by 
Sam Skinner, prominant TV and radio 
personality. Millberry Gym. I 2 noon. 
Friday, February 14 

“A Black Woman Speaks" 
of white womanhood 
of white supremacy 
ot Peace 

A moving and thrilling narrative por¬ 
trayal of the “inner experiences" of 
slavery from its inception. By the B& 
B Lxperimental Theatre. Inc., with mus¬ 
ic provided by the Dialectical Sounds 
Lnsemble, Millberry Gym at 7:00 PAL 
also, 

the installation ceremony of the new 
ollicers ol the Black Caucus. 


The Black Caucus at the San Francisco 
campus grew out of a soulful happening 
on May 4. 1008 one month, to the da\ . 
of the death of Martin Luther King. I his 
meeting on May 4. attended by 250 
people, began the chain of meetings, con¬ 
frontation and challenges that have charac¬ 
terized the existence of the Black ('aliens 
on this campus. The following chronology, 
while not complete, demonstrates the 
depth and diversity of Black Caucus in¬ 
volvement in all issues of human .ights 
and dignity. 

May to December, 1968 

1. Development of the puipose of the 
('aliens. “The Black Caucus is a Ibrum 
open to all Black men and women on 
this campus. Here they may openly ex¬ 
press themselves rcgaiding matters of race 
as they affect life on the campus and the 
community. The Caucus will serve as an 
instrument for the formation of a black 
consensus on those racial matters that 


affect every person on this campus. This 
consensus will then be presented to the 
administration for appropriate action. 

. Submission of the first set of de¬ 
mands to the Chancellor which resulted in: 

Change in classification for Janitors to 
Custodian, resulting in a retroactive pay 
increase of 25'7. 

('hanging the policy and signs on toilets 
to allow all campus personnel to use. 
(Maids previously had to go as far as two 
Poors up or down to use a toilet.) 

Providing employees choice between 
compensatory time off and pay for holi¬ 
day work. 

Provide for consecutive days off for 
maids and other employees. 

Twelve persons in General Services 
Department recommended for Outstand¬ 
ing Performance Award, (first lime in his¬ 
tory of award.) 

Personnel policies being made avail¬ 
able to all employees. 

(Continued page 3 ) 
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CURRENT STRUGGLES 
IN ZIMBABWE 


BLACK BULLETIN 
Published by UCSF Black Caucus 

-Staff this Issue - 

• James Haugabook 

• Dave Johnson 

• Marsha McGrew 

• Jerry Rollins 

• Kathy Waller, Ed. Asst. 


EDITORIAL 

Due to severe financial difficulties 
coupled with many obstacles, the Black 
Bulletin has not been published since 
December, 1973. 

Although we have not overcome the 
aforementioned, we, as brothers and sis¬ 
ters, refuse to forget the tremendous 
contribution of our forefathers. We honor 
them during BLACK HISTORY MONTH 
with a special issue of the Black Bulletin. 
We, also, wish to acknowledge the Black 
Caucus for the important role played 
in the history of the Black people on 
campus and in the community. 

With your efforts, your support , the 
Black Bulletin will be reconstructed. We, 
too, are pages in the books of BLACK 
HISTORY! 

We solicit your opinions, your news 
and/or original articles, your donations , 
your volunteer and assistance on the staff 

of the Black Bulletin. 

Become a page in BLACK HISTORY!! 

Write to: 

EDITOR 
Black Bulletin 

249 Millberry Union 
UCSF 

Only you can determine the future of 

the Black Bulletin. 

TOGETHER, LET’S REVIVE!!!! 


Black Caucus 
Officers 
1975 



Left to right-Lewis Nelson, Vice-Chairman; 
Marsha McGrew, Treasurer; Walter “Pop” Nel¬ 
son,Chairman; Diane Farley, Secretary; Darlene 
Carter, Correspondent Secretary. 


We wish to take this time to thank 
Kumbarai Kangai of ZANU for his noon 
lecture recently on campus and the update 
on the struggle in Zimbabwe (Rhodesia). 
Mr. Kangai was in the country to speak 
at the general assembly of the United 
Nations. 

Zimbabwe is a Black country in South¬ 
ern Africa which is presently in the midst 
of a highly escalated war against the 
white racist government. Their govern¬ 
ment is composed of outsiders working in 
the interest of outsiders, i.e., controlled 
by those who steal the resources of a 
country for the good of foreign countries. 
Thereby causing or increasing the indus¬ 
trialization of the foreign country while 
causing or increasing (at the same time) 
the underdevelopment of the African 
country and all those African countries 
that would normally be trading with that 
country, but are not. 


THE NEW SITUATION 

ZANU (Zimbabwe African Nation U- 
nion) was forced tu discontinue their 
regular broadcasts to Zimbabwe from Ra¬ 
dio Zambia-Lusaka in early January of 
this year, as a result of the so-called 
Zimbabwe United Front: the African Na¬ 
tional Congress. The organization which, 
to date, does not even have a constitution 
and is run by an interim leadership to 
negotiate on an interim basis for an inter¬ 
im self-determination controlled by Smith 
of Rhodesia and Voster of South Africa. 
ANC is a non-military, conciliatory group 
which has not learned, after all these years 
of persecution in their own country, that 
the freedom of a people cannot be ob¬ 
tained at a negotiating table. The intent 
behind this “united front” was to attempt 
to dilute the power and effectiveness of 
ZANU by forcing them into a situation 
with certain conciliationist elements and 
apologists for the struggle. However, this 
will fail. A people who truly want their 
freedom cannot be stopped with the 
stroke of a pen. The people understand 
that there will be no cease fire, in spite 
of the fact that “news” has been spread 
that Fighting has stopped. It has not! The 
people have suffered and sacrificed and 
will not be deterred. 

Having been deprived the right and 
facilities to broadcast to the people of 
Zimbabwe, ZANU is now operating from 
bases within the country itself — a sign 
of escalation. 


ZAMBIA 

Zambia, as a result of pressures from 
exploitative elements, wants ZANU to 
put down their weapons and negotiate 
with Smith for their independence. Yet, 
Smith has stated that there will never 
be one-man-one-vote which is why ZANU 
is fighting in the first place. ZANU has 
reaffirmed its stand of having suffered 
too long, fought too hard and too long 
to even contemplage a settlement short 
of majority ruled. Zambia is attempting 
to force ZANU to dialogue in the name 
of peace and peaceful co-existence with 
Smith and his racist minority. Since they 
have participated so deeply in the so- 
called peaceful settlement programs, in 
addition to denying ZANU the right to 
educate their people, there is no reason 
for the people to trust Zambia’s sincerity 
as an initiator of negotiation for settle¬ 
ment. To compound this, Smith is a- 
gainst majority rule and has announced 
a cease-fire as pre-condition for detente. 
Can that sort of detente be accepted? 
ZANU says, “NO!” 


RELEASE FROM PRISON 

Some people who had been imprisoned 
were released to seek “peace and peaceful 
settlement” which later turned into the 
so-called uniting force for the people un¬ 
der ANC. The question that arises here is 
where in the history of colonialism (a 
system under which outsiders exploit the 
natural resources of a country both min¬ 
erals and labor) have people been freed 
from jails by the enemy to form a united 
front against him? The answer is ob¬ 
viously never. These people could not 
possibly be sincere. This is a Voster- 
Kaunda-Smith Master Plan. To negotiate 
under these circumstances is to negotiate 
from a point of weakness. The people of 
Zimbabwe will not be confused (since 
they have an understanding of their situa¬ 
tion and a determination) because what a 
cease-fire is all about is giving the enemy a 
much needed breathing space so as to re¬ 
cuperate from the devastating attacks 
launched against them. That is why there 
will not be a cease-fire and the war will 
continue until the people are free. 









Black Caucus 
Adopts the 
Representative 
Council Concept 

In order to broaden its base of support, 
The Black Caucus adopted the Represen¬ 
tative Council concept. 

In brief, the Representative Council 
will be elected from a cross-section of 
UCSF campus departments/units. The 
Council will be approximately 18-20 seats. 
Each department/unit will elect its own 
representative to sit on the Council. The 
precise mechanics, as yet, have not been 
worked out. However, it is hoped that 
once the Council is elected they will de¬ 
cide on the future direction of the Black 
Caucus. Meanwhile, the Caucus will be 
directed by the newly elected officers. 
The bylaws must be amended to spell 
out specifically the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of the Council members. 

One of the first issues the Council must 
deal with is collective-bargaining. For sure 
a collective-bargaining law will emerge in 
the next few months of the new Brown 
Administration. The Caucus, through its 
Representative Council, must of neces¬ 
sity be educated. 


History 

of Black Caucus 
(cont.) 

Review of all dismissals in the General 
Services by representative (Dave Johnson) 
of the Personnel Office. 

Membership in Millberry Union opened 
to employees of campus. 

3. Sponsorship of two Caucus members 
on the “Poor People’s March” to Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., Walter Nelson and Robert 
Everett. 

4. Submission of demands by Black 
Caucus and Black Student Union to Chan¬ 
cellor and Deans which resulted in cam¬ 
pus commitment to 25% of entering 
class for minorities (Black, Brown and 
Red). Establishment of special recruit¬ 
ment program and support services for 
minority students in Dean of Students 
Office. 

Issuance of policy statement from 
Chancellor Fleming eliminating depart¬ 
mental hires and strengthening the role 
of the Personnel Office in enforcing the 
policy. 


January to December, 1969 — Chairman, 
Wendall Adams 

With the increase of Blacks to the 
Campus, much of the Caucus’ time and 
energy was devoted to supporting these 
new employees in their positions and 
striving to provide upward mobility for 
employees stuck in jobs with no future. 

In May, 1969, the Caucus held a re¬ 
treat at the Ralston L. White Retreat 
House in Mill Valley to discuss where 
Caucus’ energies should be directed. The 
conclusions were: 

To redirect the attention of the Chan¬ 
cellor’s Office to those aspects of the 
May, 1968 demands which have not yet 
been accomplished. The specific recom¬ 
mendations were: 

1) The appointment ^f a black Vice 
Chancellor whose areas of responsibil¬ 
ity would be involvement in the re¬ 
cruitment of students and faculty; 
campus planning and policy develop¬ 
ment, and all areas of the campus 
dealing with minorities. 

2) Review of programs under the 
Vice Chancellor of Administration with 
specific attention to: 

a) lack of commitment for minor¬ 
ity hiring at all levels; 

b) lack of commitment for training, 
re-training and upgradin gprograms 
at all levels, including middel man¬ 
agement; 

c) lack of leadership in innovative 
programs designed to force open 
doors for departmental participa¬ 
tion; 

d) negative attitude toward enforc¬ 
ing already established policies and 
establishing fair standards for all 
staff; 

e) reluctance to intervene on behalf 
of staff when departments violate 
human rights and state laws. 

3) The area dealing with Construc¬ 
tion contracts. Recommended adop- 
ti o n contractu , - R e comm e nd e d -a dop -* 

tion of Affirmative Action program 
developed by Jim Goodwin of State¬ 
wide Office. These were the activities 
which occupied the attention of the 
Caucus for the remainder of that year. 

January to December, 1970 — Chair¬ 
man, Walter Nelson 

Planning which had begun late in 1969, 
resulted in a statewide Black Caucus con¬ 
ference, coordinated by the San Francisco 
campus. This conference was hosted by 
the San Diego campus at the Holiday Inn, 
February 13 and 14th and Workshops 
were divided into staff, student and fac¬ 
ulty. Recommendations were presented 
to the general body on the second day of 
the conference and accepted. 

Closer to home, the Black Caucus, 
ifi May, 1970, called a halt to business as 
usual when attention was focused on the 
death of two students at Kent State 
during the protest of the May bombing 


in Cambodia. The campus and the nation 
were grieved and incensed by the brutality 
of police in handling the student unrest 
there. However, the deaths of black stu¬ 
dents in Augusta, Georgia, Jackson, Miss, 
and Greensboro, South Carolina during 
the same period of time, produced no 
corresponding outcry from the campus 
or the nation. The Black Caucus decried 
the mentality that could identify with 
Cambodians in their crises, but could 
feel no compassion for American Blacks 
being brutalized at "the hands of the 
American establishment. 

January to December 1971 — Chair¬ 
woman, Joanne Lewis 

The year 1971, under the leadership of 
Joanne Lewis, was an active one for the 
Black Caucus. Members of the Caucus 
reinforced their commitment to establish 
an open, sensitive environment for all 
black employees and students at the San 
Francisco campus. A review of the de¬ 
mands submitted in May, 1968, indicated 
a need to press for action on some items 
still pending and to provide to Chancellor 
Lee a list of action items not yet addres¬ 
sed by campus administration. This last 
list included the establishment of an Af¬ 
firmative Action Office for the campus; 
a management training program; integra¬ 
tion of the skilled trades in Grounds 
and Buildings; and re-evaluation and re¬ 
vision of the Nursing School curriculum 
to adequately reflect the real needs of the 
minority recipients of nursing care. 

January to December, 1972 — Chair¬ 
man, Freeman Bradley 

The Black Caucus successfully over¬ 
turned the Health Professions Council 
in their selection of Director of the Office 
of Health Manpower Training and Eval¬ 
uation, Mr. Irwin Staller. 

Further Affirmative Action progress 
was made with the University of California 
by applying pressure to Vice President 
Perkins in a meeting on the UCSF campus 
(they wouldn’t allow us over there), re¬ 
garding construction and hiring of Blacks 
at all U.C. campuses. As a result of this 
meeting the Affirmative Action policy 
was finally dislodged from University 
Hall. 

Changes were made in the subjective 
grading procedure of Black Medical and 
Dental Students through demands. 

The earlier demand for space on cam¬ 
pus was met by 1337 3rd Ave. being 
awarded to campus groups. 

The makeup and change of attitude of 
the Minority Admissions Committee (Com¬ 
mittee # 3) of the School of Medicine 
was carried out through meetings with the 
Dean and the Committee. 

The most important problem faced 
by the Black Caucus this year was the 
stride of Physical Plant Employees and 
the 1650 Union. Keeping Black employ¬ 
ees on the job and getting then to face the 
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real issues of the strike was a full-time 
job. The Black Caucus position was for 
all to have the right to protest, to re¬ 
ceive unbiased grievances, to have the 
University sit and confer, to have ade¬ 
quate patient care and re-affirm our posi¬ 
tion on the racist practices of the Uni¬ 
versity to allow the skilled Crafts De¬ 
partments to be all white. 

The Management Intern Program was 
salvaged by meeting with all the Deans 
and Department Heads in a nitty-gritty 
Get-it-on session called by the Black Cau¬ 
cus at the Chancellor’s house. 

The local community became involved 
through the efforts of the Black Caucus 
by inviting the Polytechnical High Choir 
to sing for the campus as a tribute to 
Martin Luther King. 

Brother Thomas N. Burbridge died this 
year. The name of the Chancellor’s Public 
Service Awards was changed to the Tho¬ 
mas N. Burbridge Award as a result of a 
suggestion from the Black Caucus. The 
Black Caucus pledges $100.00 each year 
for this Award. 

January to December, 1973 — Chairman 
James Haugabook 

The most tyrannical situations that the 
Black Caucus faced in 1973 was focusing 
the Administration’s attention on the de¬ 
crease of Black candidates in the profes¬ 
sional school, inadequate representation of 
Black housestaff and faculty, and the 
lack of Blacks in managerial and decision¬ 
making positions. The Caucus was also 
hampered by the Administration’s mis-use 
of top Black managers as representative 
of the Black campus community. A 
Black Caucus memo (February 21, 1974) 
to the Chancellor on “open recruitment” 
was ignored. That attitude of the Admin¬ 
istration was indicative of the University 
of California overlooking the Caucus as a 
valuable representative group for Black 
people. That attitude developed further in 
bypassing the Black Caucus on important 
and decision-making committees, et. al., 

1. New Vice Chancellor Facilities 
Search Committee 

2. Quality Management Committee 

3. New Dental School Affirmative 
Action Program 

The Black Caucus demanded that the 
Chancellor inform the Caucus on all pro¬ 
posals to fire or eliminate any Black 
administrator. The Black Caucus also de¬ 
manded that the School of Dentistry stop 
it’s intimidation of Black dental students. 
October 29, 1974, the Black Caucus sub¬ 
mitted a memo to the Chancellor con¬ 
cerning the campus’ poor Affirmative ac¬ 
tion Program, and demanded some imme¬ 
diate and relevant changes. No Response!! 

June 25, 1973, the Black Caucus had a 
follow-up meeting with the Chancellor and 
Deans to discuss demands that were pre¬ 
viously presented by Freeman Bradley and 
Leothia Hill. The demands were criticizing 
the School’s recruitment-retension pro¬ 
gram. the decline of Black enrollment and 


the lack of Black faculty and housestaff, 
however, that attitude changed some¬ 
what the following school term. 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT FALL ’73 

(Black) Entering 
Applications Offers Students 


Dentistry, DDS 

36 

15 

12 

Dental Hygiene 

3 

1 

1 

Medicine 

238 

37 

18 

Allied Health 

12 

5 

4 

Nursing 

Undergraduate 

76 

24 

18 

Graduate 

15 

14 

13 

Pharmacy 

22 

9 

6 


HOUSE STAFF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Total # 


Department Of Positic 

Psychiatry 

50 

Radiology 

48 

Surgery 

90 

Urology 

10 

SFGH Interns 

45 

Medicine 

112 

OB/Gyn 

25 

Ophthalmology 

34 

Orthopedic Surgery 

26 

Otolaryngology 

17 

Pathology 

19 


Black community participated). 

Group grievances unique to various 
UCSF units and individual grievances of 
various employees were met by the Black 
Caucus representatives and, in most in¬ 
stances, were successfully resolved. 1974 
saw a decrease in group grievances due 
largely to earlier efforts of the Black 
Caucus, since its beginning and an in¬ 
crease in individual grievances due to 
apathy by the UCSF campus commu¬ 
nity in general. Individual grievances were 
attacked with as much enthusiasm as 
group grievances whenever they had merit. 

The Management Internship Program 
had its initial graduation and the Chan¬ 
cellor gave his commitment to continue 
the program (conceived and initiated by 
the Black Caucus). 

A reception for the in-coming Black 
1 students was co-sponsored by the Black 

1 A^Y^^'^Caucus, September 30 as a welcoming 
1 effort (held at University House). 


Black 

Male-Female 


Since its inception the Black Caucus 
has waged a ceaseless battle on this cam¬ 
pus in behalf of individual employees and 
students who have come to the Caucus 
with complaints of racism from campus 
personnel. The Caucus investigates each 
complaint, and then brings the matter to 
the attention of the administration with 
demands that the personnel responsible be 
eliminated or corrected. This, as can be 
expected, has led to many struggles with 
the administration. To counteract that 
struggle the Caucus attempted to strength¬ 
en its membership and unify its goals. To 
help achieve this the governing body of 
the Black Caucus met with Betty Brandon 
on Sept. 14-15, 1973, a professional facil¬ 
itator, for a leadership seminar. As a result 
of that seminar we were able to work 
more efficiently. 

1974 — Chairman, Lewis Nelson 

Elected officers beginning their term in 
February, 1974 took steps to broaden 
Black Caucus involvement in community 
based projects in addition to continuing 
the ongoing fight against racism at UCSF. 
The Black Caucus was an early supporter 
of the coalition of campus groups (ini¬ 
tiated by staff employee council) to 
oppose University policy on “relations 
with employee organizations. Black Cau¬ 
cus representatives took a leadership role 
in this effort. The policy was never en¬ 
forced during 1974. 

The Black Caucus presented various 
Black cultural programs including the an¬ 
nual memorial April 4th program honor¬ 
ing the late Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
(Guests, singers and speakers from the 


Oct. 6, 1973, The Black Caucus suf¬ 
fered the loss of one of its founders 
1 and devoted members, John Harris , 

1 ^ ^ Af.A A LOAN FUND for students 
J w35 set up to memorialize him. 
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BLACK BUI i EM N 



I ssue _Li 


June 26 , 19 68 




THE PURPOSE OF THE BLACK CAUCUS 

The assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King came as a shocking and unspeakable 
tragedy to many Americans,, For many this crime signified an end to al! hope of a 
non-violent resolution of the problems of race relations in the United States,, For 
those black Americans - a majority - who had not already turned away from Dr. King’s 
non-violent approach to the quest for justice, it seemed as if their future had 
suddenly been sealed off. In this atmosphere of grief and foreboding, Black Ameri¬ 
cans, who serve in various capacities on this campus, came together in a caucus 
to ask ourselves, where, now, do we go? 

The Black Caucus is a forum open to all black men and women on this campus. 

Here they may openly express themselves regarding matters of race as they affect 
life on the campus and the community. The Caucus will serve as an instrument for 
the formation of a black concensus on those racial matters that affect every person 
on this campus. This concensus will then be presented to the Administration for 
appropriate action. 

This campus, to a large extent, reflects social and economic relations as they 
exist in the Bay Area communities* The campus, as a community of scholars and stu¬ 
dents, has a high proportion of socially concerned individuals; however, if racism 
is to be dealt with effectively, black people must become an integral part of the 
decision-making process on this campus* 

At the present time, there are no effective channels for communication of the 
grievances of many of the black employees. The Black Caucus intends to provide 
that channeI. 


************ ********************* ******** 


IDENTITY 

A Non-socio log i ca I, Highly 
Unprofessional Soul Sister’s 
Candid Appraisal 

"What do you people want?" "Would you 
rather be called Black or Negro?" "What 
is a natural?" "How do you get it that 
way?" The questions besiege us constantly. 
At the very least they are an irritation. 
At the very worst they are an insult. 

Black people are surrounded by sometimes 
sympathetic, occasionally hostile, often 
ignorant, possibly liberal, but always 
curious white people. We (black and 
white) have lived together in this coun¬ 
try for at least 400 years. Despite 
the disenfranchisement, the oppression, 
the systematic.excI usion from the Ameri¬ 
can Dream, black people have come into 
(cont’d on page 2, col. I) 


RECRUITMENT OF MINORITY STUDENTS 

David and Helen Wren 

Over the last four weeks, the Commit¬ 
tee for Minority Recruitment (CMR), con¬ 
sisting of members from the Black Caucus, 
students, faculty members and employees 
at the San Francisco Medical Center, has 
begun to revitalize measures to attract 
more blacks and other racial minorities 
to the Health Professional and Allied 
Health Professional programs here at the 
Medical Center. 

After about three weeks of ground - 
breaking, meetings, conferences, orienta¬ 
tion and communications, CMR has finally 
gained the support and sanction of the 
schools of Medicine, Pharmacy, Nursing, 
Dent i sfr v and the other ai!5ed He. ; fh 
: (uont’d on page 2, col. 2)' 







contact with white people on every level 
of intimacy, and yet white people are, for 
the most part, as ignorant of our feelings, 
hopes and dreams as if we were alien life 
forms. It comes as a great shock to our 
white brethren that we are mightily tired 
of aspiring to their standards as though 
there were no others. It outrages their 
sense of superiority to see that we no 
longer see fit to become as white as they 
are. Heavens knows we tried. 

All white people are aware to one extent 
or another of the devastating effects of 
slavery on black people in this country. 

By this I mean that they are vaguely aware 
that things were terribly tough for us 
for awhile. Then there was the Emancipa¬ 
tion Proclamation and things have been 
going up.for us ever since. True, there 
are still "problems", according to the 
white populace, but they are being "ironed 
out" and all black people have to do is 
remain patient. Now there are those here 
on this campus who will react violently 
to this assessment and claim to a greater 
sophistication with regard to these 
"problems" then herein described. This 
may or may not be true, but my conten¬ 
tion is that the above summation is an 
accurate description of the average 
white American's conception of the "prob¬ 
lem", Be that as it may, little appre¬ 
ciation is given to the tremendous trauma 
experienced by the black people ripped 
from his homeland and culture and dropped 
on these shores. If serious thought were 
given to the damage done to us then the 
questions quoted at the start would not 
even get past the lips of the inquisitor. 

The white sophisticate wiI I glibly say 
the "naturaI", "sou I food", and the insis¬ 
tence on being called black are a I I reac¬ 
tions, pure and simple to prejudice and 
discrimination, I would remind turn that 
nothing in the area of human relations 
is pure and simple. The really wonder¬ 
ful thing about the wearing of the natural 
is that it is not just a reaction. We 
honestly think that it is beautiful. We 
don't all wear it and this is further evi¬ 
dence of the maturation process. We don't 
have to wear it. If it were just a reac¬ 
tion, then all the militant black people 
would wear a natural and they do not. 

The question of the natural goes deeper 
than militancy, We have decided that we 
can function in this world of white peo- 


people as black people and not as white 
pretenders. We are black and proud of it. 
We have decided that white people are just 
going to have to accustom themse.lves to 
dealing with some proud black people. They 
will have to get used to long kinky hair, 

(cont'd on page 3, coI. I) 

Science Programs Here at the Medical Center 

(from page I, col. 2) 

CMR is now an official program at the 
Medical Center and will involve itself with 
the recruitment of black students and other 
minority groups for all the schools at the 
Medical Center. This recruitment involves 
making personal contact with minority stu¬ 
dents who may or may not have expressed an 
interest in the Health Sciences and provide 
them with requested and needed information 
consisting of prerequisite courses, admis¬ 
sion procedures, available finances, prepa¬ 
ration for admission tests and answers to 
any other questions that tne potential ap- 
p I icarht might have. 

Once contact is made with an interested 
college student,or a college graduate, this 
contact is maintained and a follow-up is 
done on each potential application by one 
of the CMR members. 

Members of the Black Caucus along with 
other members of CMR visited three Bay Area 
junior colleges during the week of May 27- 
31 and established contact with some forty 
black students who expressed some interest 
in Health Sciences, 

David Wren, a spokesman for the group, 
reports that a follow-up on each of these 
recruitees is now in progress. Initial 
funds to cover traveling expenses incurred 
during our trip to these colleges were 
donated by the Chancellor's office. Pro¬ 
posals and other plans for obtaining finan¬ 
cial support needed for activities under¬ 
taken by CMR are now being carried out by 
Mr. B.T, Williams, Financial Aide Officer 
and other members of the Dean of Students 
Office. 

Final structure and organization of the 
Committee for Minority Recruitment are now 
under study and it is hoped that the pro¬ 
gram will be in full swing by the end of 
this summer. 





ter without smiling. 


’(from page 2, col* 
Identity 

references to soul 
who have readopted 


food and black people 
their African names. 


Chancellor Fleming wanted to know what 
M soul food 1 ’ was, I suppose that if a man 
in such an illustrious position wanted to 
know this then there are others who are 
similarly curious. It will surprise some 
to learn that "soul food's namely col lard 
greens, homi ny grits, black-eyed peas, chit¬ 
terlings (better known as chitlins), ham 
hocks and various and sundry pork products 
is not indigenous West African fare. Soul 
food was originally the food eaten by the 
white farmer of the rural South and still 
is. We were forcibly introduced to it 
along with several hundred other aspects 
of the white man's culture. Soul food sur¬ 
vives in our culture as almost a "folk phe¬ 
nomenon" . 


What means BLACK? Why must white people 
now call some Negroes black instead of 
Negro, or, Heaven forbid, colored? Do all 
of us want to be called black as opposed 
to Negro? Do we all care? The answer is 
NO to both questions. We do not a I I have 
a preference. We do not all care* But, 
as one member of the BC put it, to the 
White man we are all one thing - NIGGERS, 
Were we an integral part of American life 
like other immigrant groups (the Poles, 
the Italians, the Irish) the question 
would be superfluous. We could be called 
anything that was not derogatory, Righ+ 
now we must assert our selves, I sepa¬ 
rate the two words because the accent is 
on se Ives . We want to be looked at and 
recognized from our own frame of refer¬ 
ence, We have faced our blackness and 
dealt with it and have achieved a racia 
pride and self awareness that has reached 
down to the black masses to an astonish¬ 
ing degree. The blackness, the kinky 
hair, the "Negroid" features we were once 
so ashamed of are now a source of fierce 
pride. The words "Negro and Colored" 
are associated in our minds, and in the 
minds of whites, with attitudes that are 
fast disappearing, Roy Wilkins is Negro* 
Huey Newton is Black,. In our minds the 
basic philosophical differences between 
the Black Panthers and the National Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People is summed up in their very names. 
Fifty years ago the Black Caucus would 
have been called the Colored Caucus. 

Today, no black person can say the lat- 


For those who maintain that the only real 
hope for black people is a merging with the 
"mainstream" of American life, I humbly sub¬ 
mit that we tried that. After 400 years of 
prayers, suppIicat ions, Iitigat ion,sit-ins, 
stand-ins, freedom rides and marches, we 
still find the black masses suffering ter¬ 
ribly in an affluent society. There is 
still a tremendous job to be done in the 
area of housing, politics and education. 

But while we are about these jobs we must 
repair some of the psychological damage 
that has been done to us. All white people 
who profess sympathy with us must understand 
this. The question of being called black 
or Negro may seem like nit-picking to some 
but it is terribly important to a people 
who have had to submit to being called boy 
and nigger for so long a time. 

********************* 

THE PERSONNEL UPGRADiNG COMMITTEE 


The BC membership on May 20, appointed a 
Personnel Upgrading Committee to be headed 
by Mr. Charles Clary of the X-ray Depart¬ 
ment. So far this committee has communi¬ 
cated with Mr. Lee Charette here at U.C, 

The purpose of the program would be to tutor 
present employees in the basic sciences 
and mathematics with an eye towards eleva¬ 
ting them to a higher posit ion » AM emp!oy- 
ees interested in working with this commit¬ 
tee or taking advantage of the tutoring 
program are asked to contact Mr, Clary at 
ext. 1022, 

********************* 
TACTICS AND MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE 


The committee headed by Mr. Wendell Adams 
is concerned with devising means of making 
the BC a really effective instrument f<pr 
promoting racial justice at the UC Med. Cen¬ 
ter. Mr, Adams is also interested in in¬ 
creasing the membership of the Black Caucus 
to as large a number as possible. Infor¬ 
mation tables will be set up in the Science 
building with literature concerning the 
Black Caucus and its functions here at U.C. 

The BIack BuI Ietin wi I I let its members 
and interested persons know more about this 
as they are evolved. Another function of 
this committee is to assist people with grie- 
vances concerning their jobs, 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 








CHANCELLOR'S MEETING - May 19 , 1968 £ 

The Steering Committee of the Black Caucus, 
met a second time with Chancellor Fleming on 
Friday, May 19 . It was the unanimous opinion 
of the Committee that very little of a definite 
nature was accomplished, although Dr. Fleming 
expressed sympathy with the aims of the Black 
Caucus and stated that in his opinion there was 
nothing in the recommendations that was un¬ 
reasonable. He did not, however, say that they 
were possible immediately. He stressed the fact 
that he had to meet with his administrators to 
discuss our recommendations and that one or two 
would have to be taken up with individuals out¬ 
side of the U.C. Medical Center. 

No one in the Steering Committee seriously 
expected the Chancellor to be able to say 
immediately what would be done on each of the 
recommendations submitted to him. However, it is 
extremely important, and this point was stressed by 
Dr. Cobbs, that Dr. Fleming use the influence of 
his office to stress the urgency of these points. 

A committment from the Chancellor stating that 
the position of the Black Caucus is a iust and 
reasonable one, would go a long way toward making 
the hopes and aspirations of the black employees, 
students and faculty a reality. 



POSITIVE STEPS TAKEN BY THE CHANCELLOR AS OF MAY 24 

As of May 2bfh the Chancellor, in response 

to the recommendations of the Black Caucus, has 

initiated the following steps: 

1. Employees can choose whether they want 
compensatory time or holiday pay. Anything 
over 42 hours will be paid at the rate of time 
and a half. 

2. Toilets have been opened and signs changed to 
read "Men, Women Campus Personnel”. 

3c Firing in General Services will be reviewed 
by Dave Johnson. This has been in effect for 
three months. 

4. A consistent pay schedule is being worked on 
for a I I empIcyees. 

5. The Board of Directors has voted to allow 
employees membership in Mi I berry Union. 

■$ 9.50 per quarter to be paid yearly. 

6 . The hiring of Dave Johnson was a direct 
result of previous meetings in response 
to complaints about Bert Cook. 

7. Differences between Janitor and Custodian 
are being resolved. 

8 . Training programs are being planned with a 
genuine spirit of going ahead. 

9 Outstanding performance awards were 

recommended for 12 people in General Services, 
for the first time in the history of the 
oward. 


10. Th 6 e 6 eneira$c!^rweeeB-«hahdtook ts 

being revised and personnel policies 
are being made available to all 
empIoyees. 

12. If the situation in General Services 
has not improved, the best method 
of improvement is to document 
evidence of flaunting. 

In addition to these steps a wage 
survey is being conducted by the Personnel 
Department. This is in response to the 
Black Caucus demand for a 25increase. 

As was mentioned in a previous 
article, the Black Caucus Steering 
Committee attempted to convey to the 
Chancellor a sense of urgency concerning 
the Black Caucus recommendations. The 
Steering Committee went away from both 
meetings with the Chancellor with feel¬ 
ings of apprehension. We sincerely felt 
that the Chancellor had sympathetic feel¬ 
ings about the predicament of black 
people on campus, but there was a definite 
feeling of non-communication concerning 
a situation that we, along with the member 
ship of the black caucus felt to be 
urgent. I i~ has become apparent, however, 
that communication with the Chance I I or 
had been better than we had originally 
thought. 

In a letter to President Hitch the 
Chancellor said, "The document (our 
recommendations and grievances), with 
its preamble, is well written and the 
various points are quite clear and specific. 
I am sympathetic with the majority of the 
points raised and I believe many of them 
can be accomplished. This : s good, because 
there is a feeling of great urgency which, 
from the past experience of the black 
population, is quite understandable. I 
believe most of the points both long and 
short range, can be accompl ished at the 
campus although some will require State¬ 
wide and Regent consideration." 

"It is interesting to note that even 
though most of the members of the Black 
Caucus are ‘ non-academic employees, their 
recommendations relating to such things 
as recruitment of faculty, admission of 
students, and curriculum matters have 
already been considered by faculty and 
administration, and to some extent acted 
upon by the schools. In all fairness, I 
should point out that up to now there 
has been more consideration of the points 
than action." 






KATHLEEN CLEAVER 


BLACK CULTUR 


i 


ON CAMPUS 


Miss Barbara Gant was appointed at the 
general meeting of the Black Caucus mem¬ 
bership on May 20 to head a committee to 
foster Black Culture on this campus. As 
of June 3; Miss Gant has come up with sev¬ 
eral really interesting ideas to be ini¬ 
tiated here. 

Among the items Miss Gant is working on 
is the exhibition of the works of black 
artists, speakers from the Negro Histori¬ 
cal Society, plays from the Afro-American 
Association and Institute and several 
more endeavors designed to point out the 
tremendous achievements of past and pre¬ 
sent day black people. The contributions 
of black people to a I I phases of American 
society have been ignored too long and 
Miss Gant’s committee, working in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Black Bulletin, plans to do 
their utmost to counter the all too preva¬ 
lent notion that the contributions of 
black people are to be found primarily in 
crime and welfare statistics. 

Miss Gant will need, as will all the 
committees, the help and active parti¬ 
cipation of alI members of the U,C* cam¬ 
pus. She is located in the Electrocar¬ 
diograph Department and her extension 
is I9B6. Anyone with anything to contri¬ 
bute to the Black Culture on Campus com¬ 
mittee (time, talent, money, all three?) 
is urged to contact her at anytime. 
****** ************** 

Born to Helen and David Wren, one of 
our black medical students: 

Mar na 

Date: June | 6 , 1968 at 8 p.m. 

HospitaI: Mof fitt 
Weight: 5 ibs„ 4 oz. 

Height: 17” 

Looks: Gorgeous [ 

******************** 

Freddie May Wilson, of the 12th floor 
ward, is a grandmother for the first time. 
Vital statistics are: 

Name: Kelvin Vaughn Wilson 

Born: May 27, 1968 at 8:45 a/.m. 

Hospital: Highland Hospital - Oakland 

Weight: 6 lbs. 13 oz. 

Looks: Handsome! 

* * * -x- * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 



The role of the black woman in the his¬ 
tory of American black people has always 
been a unique one. From the despair of 
slavery to the promise of Emancipation, 
to the hopeless frustration of today, the 
black woman has been called upon to bear 
a major portion of the burdens. This in¬ 
cludes the burden of raising the family, 
helping to support it and comforting and 
sustaining her man who everyday faced 
’’the slings and arrows of an outrageous 
fortune" in a hostile or indifferent 
white worId. 

Kathleen Cleaver, Communications Secre¬ 
tary for the Black Panther Party, embodies 
historical black womanhood. Her husband 
is Eldridge Cleaver, Minister of Informa¬ 
tion for the Panthers. Mrs. Cleaver was 
a I so a write-in candidate on the Peace 
and Freedom Party ticket for the I 8 th 
District Assembly in San Francisco. She 
spoke at the U.C, Med. Center on May 27 
on the subject of "Black Liberation", 

Mrs. Cleaver is a sincere, intelligent 
speaker with a verbal expertise + hat dis¬ 
played itself best in the question and 
answer session that followed her talk. 

Mrs. Cleaver traced the history of the 
Black Panthers from their founding in 
Oct., 1966 up to the present day by two 
Merritt College students, Huey Newton 
and Bobby Seale. She then outlined the 
philosophy, aims and methods of the Black 
Panther Party through the simple expe¬ 
dient of quoting from America’s Preamble 
to the Declaration of Independence, a 
document which white America venerates, 
cherishes and ignores. 

******************** 


Contributions (literary and financial) may 
be sent to Alice Lytle, CVR!, 1394 HSW, 

********************** 


For information regarding the Caucus: 


Alice LytIe 
Freeman Brad Iey 
Mrs. Joanne Lewis 
Not is Prentice 
WendelI Adams 
Barbara Gant 


Ext. II 53 
" 1143 

" 453 (SFGH) 

" 1803 

" 1951 

" 1986 


Charles Clary " 

************** 


1022 

****** 


* * 









BACCANAL 


REPORT OF POOP. PEOPLES MARCH 


Ann Thompson, Chair-woman of the Fund Raising 
Committee of the Black Caucus, is pjinning 
a BACCANAL (whatever that is',) on July 21 from 
3 +o 7:30 p.m. in Millbery Union Lounge. Tick¬ 
ets are $ 2.50 in advance and $3.00 at the door. 
There will be a fashion show, champagne and 
live music. Before you start screaming about 
the price, just think of what a grand time you 
will have and the splendid hors d'oeuvres you 
will enjoy, which will be prepared by our own 
Mr. John Hunt, Can you dig it? 


*********************** 


Dave Johnson, of Personnel, is having a pre¬ 
showing of his photography exhibit entitled, 
"Images of the Civil Rights Movement." It goes 
on display on June 30 in Room 60U from 4-6 
p.m. Try to get down to see it. 

*********************** 

PROFILES OF NEGRO WOMANHOOD 

.. From the itegro'Her itage- L i brary ' . 

HARRIET.ROSS TUBMAN 

- - ---—-——--; . 

(c. 1821 - 1913) 


Mr. Robert.Everett and Mr. Robert Nelson 
of the General Services Department partici¬ 
pated Tin the Poor People's Campaign in Res¬ 
urrection City in Washington, D.C. as Black 
Caucus delegates, representing the minority 
employees of the University of California 
Medical Center. They began the long pil¬ 
grimage from. Oakland on May l6 and traveled 
to Sacramento, Salt Lake City, Denver, 

St. Louis, Mo.(where they walked across 
the Mississippi river to East St. Louis, 
III.), Kentucky and thence to Washington. 

At all of these stops, more buses joined 
the caravan until, the number had swelled 
from three buses to twenty-three. 

It was muddy and raining when the cara¬ 
van arrived in Washington.at the Poor Peo¬ 
ple's Headquarters. Because of inadequate 
funds. Resurrection City was unable to 
accomodate all the people in the caravan. 
Consequently/some had to stay and” sleep 
in churches outside of Resurrection City 
while others went on to Resurrection City. 
Several days after the people arrived 
they marched around the Department of Agr'- 
culture. Their march eventually led to 
the discussion between the heads of staff 
of Resurrection City and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr, Everett and Mr. Nelson are going to 
give a more lengthy and personal report 
of the March at a date not yet set. 


The Underground Railway was a name given to 
an organized method of helping Negroes escape 
from bondage along secret routes on land and 
sea to the free states of the North and the 
freedom and safety of Canada. 

The most hazardous role of all was the "con¬ 
ductor", Harriet Ross Tubman was one of these. 
Unable to endure all the horrors of slavery she 
escaped to the North, where she found no happi¬ 
ness while her black brothers and sisters were 
still in bondage. In 1 85 1 she led II slaves 
to safety through a terrible winter. At one 
point Southern slave-owners were offering a. 
$40,000 reward (a mighty sum in those days) for 
the return of'Moses', as she was called. 

During the Civil War Harriet became a scout 
for the Union army. Because of her familiarity 
with the Southern terrain and with weapons, 
she proved invaluable. She often served as a 
spy behind enemy lines and acquired valuable 
information for the Northern armies. 


******************** 


Harriet R, Tubman (cont'd) 


found herself in poverty. Like all women 
who had served in the Union army, she was 
forgotten by the government she had served 
so well. She was finally granted a pension 
of $20 per month which-she used to estab¬ 
lish a home for the aged and indigent. 

Harriet Ross Tubman, at her death, was . 
honored by all who had known her and who 
had known of her. Of her contributions 
to her country and her race, Booker T. 
Washington said, "She...made it possible 
for the white race to place a higher esti¬ 
mate on the black race," 

£..£.X..£-x--x-*-************** 


* 


Towards the end of her life, Miss Tubman 
********************* 


The BLACK BULLETIN is a 
tion devoting itself to 
the Black Caucus to the 


* -x- * -x- -x- -x- 



month Iy pub I ica¬ 
bring i ng news of 
Black People. 
#■**_*■***** ■* 
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***************************************** 


THE PURPOSE OF THE BlACK CAUCUS 

The assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King came as a shocking and unspeakable 
tragedy to many Americans. For many this crime signified an end to a I I hope of a 
non-violent resolution of the problems of race relations in the United States. For 
those black Americans - a majority - who had not already turned away from Dr. King's 
non-violent approach to the quest for justice, it seemed as if their future had 
suddenly been sealed off. In this atmosphere of grief and foreboding. Black Ameri¬ 
cans, who serve in various capacities on this campus, came together in a caucus 
to ask ourselves, where, now, do we go? 

The Black Caucus is a forum open to all black men and women on this campus. 

Here they may openly express themselves regarding matters of race as they affect 
life on the campus and the community. The Caucus will serve as an instrument for 
the formation of a black concensus on those racial matters that affect every person 
on this campus. This concensus will then be presented to the Administration for 
appropriate action. 

This campus, to a large extent, reflects social and economic relations as they 
exist in the Bay Area communities. The campus, as a community of scholars and stu¬ 
dents, has a high proportion of socially concerned individuals; however, if racism 
is to be dealt with effectively, black people must become an integral part of the 
decision-making process on this campus. 

At the present time, there are no effective channels for communication of the 
grievances of many of the black employees. The Black Caucus intends to provide 
that channeI. 


***************************************** 


IDENTITY 

A Non-sociologicaI, Highly 
Unprofessional Soul Sister's 
Candid Appraisal 

"What do you people want?" "Would you 
rather be called Black or Negro?" "What 
is a natural?" "How do you get it that 
way?" The questions besiege us constantly. 
At the very least they are an irritation. 
At the very worst they are an insult. 

Black people are surrounded by sometimes 
sympathetic, occasionally hostile, often 
ignorant, possibly liberal, but always 
curious white people. We (black and 
white) have lived together in this coun¬ 
try for at least 400 years. Despite 
the disenfranchisement, the oppression, 
the systematic exclusion from the Ameri¬ 
can Dream, black people have come into 
(cont'd on page 2 , col. I) 


RECRUITMENT OF MINORITY STUDENTS 

David and Helen Wren 

Over the last four weeks, the Commit¬ 
tee for Minority Recruitment (CMR), con¬ 
sisting of members from the Black Caucus, 
students, faculty members and employees 
at the San Francisco Medical Center, has 
begun to revitalize measures to attract 
more blacks and other racial minorities 
to the Health Professional and Allied 
Health Professional programs here at the 
Medical Center. 

After about three weeks of ground - 
breaking, meetings, conferences, orienta¬ 
tion and communications, CMR has finally 
gained the support and sanction of the 
schools of Medicine, Pharmacy, Nursing, 
Dentisiry and the other allied Health 
(cont'd on page 2 , col. 2 ) 










(from page I, coI. I) 

I dentEty 

contact with white people on every level 
of intimacy, and yet white people are, for 
the most part, as ignorant of our feelings, 
hopes and dreams as if we were alien life 
formSo It comes as a great shock to our 
white brethren that we are mightily tired 
of aspiring to their standards as though 
there were no others. It outrages their 
sense of superiority to see that we no 
longer see fit to become as white as they 
are. Heavens knows we tried. 

All white people are aware to one extent 
or another of the devastating effects of 
slavery on black people in this country. 

By this I mean that they are vaguely aware 
that things were terribly tough for us 
for awhile. Then there was the Emancipa¬ 
tion Proclamation and things have been 
going up for us ever since. True, there 
are still "problems 11 , according to the 
white populace, but they are being "ironed 
out" and all black people have to do is 
remain patient. Now there are those here 
on this campus who will react violently 
to this assessment and claim to a greater 
sophistication with regard to these 
"problems" then herein described. This 
may or may not be true, but my conten¬ 
tion is that the above summation is an 
accurate description of the average 
white American's conception of the "prob¬ 
lem". Be that as it may, little appre¬ 
ciation is given to the tremendous trauma 
experienced by the black people ripped 
from his homeland and culture and dropped 
on these shores. If serious thought were 
given to the damage done to us then the 
questions quoted at the start would not 
even get past the lips of the inquisitor. 

The white sophisticate will glibly say 
the "naturaI", "sou I food", and the insis¬ 
tence on being cal led black are a I I reac¬ 
tions, pure and simple to prejudice and 
discrimination. I would remind him that 
nothing in the area of human relations 
is pure and simple. The really wonder¬ 
ful thing about the wearing of the natural 
is that it is not just a reaction. We 
honestly think that it is beautiful. We 
don't all wear it and this is further evi¬ 
dence of the maturation process. We don't 
have to wear it. If it were just a reac¬ 
tion, then all the militant black people 
would wear a natural and they do not. 

The question of the natural goes deeper 
than militancy. We have decided that we 
can function in this world of white peo- 


people as black people and not as white 
pretenders. We are black and proud of it. 
We have decided that white peopleware just 
going to have to accustom themselves to 
dealing with some proud black people. They 
wiI I have to get used to long kinky hair, 

(cont'd on page 3, col. I) 
******************** * 

Science Programs Here at the Medical Center 

(from page I, col. 2) 

CMR is now an official program at the 
Medical Center and will involve itself with 
the recruitment of black students and other 
minority groups for all the schools at the 
Medical Center. This recruitment involves 
making personal contact with minority stu¬ 
dents who may or may not have expressed an 
interest in the Health Sciences and provide 
them with requested and needed information 
consisting of prerequisite courses, admis¬ 
sion procedures, available finances, prepa¬ 
ration for admission tests and answers to 
any other questions that the potential ap- 
pIicaht might have. 

Once contact is made with an interested 
college student,or a college graduate, this 
contact is maintained and a follow-up is 
done on each potential application by one 
of the CMR members. 

Members of the Black Caucus along with 
other members of CMR visited three Bay Area 
junior colleges during the week of May 27- 
31 and established contact with some forty 
black students who expressed some interest 
in Health Sciences, 

David Wren, a spokesman for the group, 
reports that a follow-up on each of these 
recruitees is now in progress. Initial 
funds to cover traveling expenses incurred 
during our trip to these colleges were 
donated by the Chancellor's office. Pro¬ 
posals and other plans for obtaining finan¬ 
cial support needed for activities under¬ 
taken by CMR are now being carried out by 
Mr. B.T. Williams, Financial Aide Officer 
and other members of the Dean of Students 
Office. 

Final structure and organization of the 
Committee for Minority Recruitment are now 
under study and it is hoped that the pro¬ 
gram will be in full swing by the end of 
this summer. 







BLACK CULTURE ON CAMPUS 


KATHLEEN CLEAVER 


Miss Barbara Gant was appointed at the 
genera I. meet i ng of the Black Caucus mem¬ 
bership on May 20 to head a committee to 
foster Black Culture on this campus. As 
of June 3, Miss Gant has come up with sev¬ 
eral really interesting ideas to be ini¬ 
tiated here. 

Among the items Miss Gant is working on 
is the exhibition of the works of black 
artists, speakers from the Negro Histori¬ 
cal Society, plays from the Afro-American 
Association and Institute and several 
more endeavors designed to point out the 
tremendous achievements of past and pre¬ 
sent day black people. The contributions 
of black people to all phases of American 
society have been ignored too long and 
Miss Gant's committee, working in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Black Bulletin, plans to do 
their utmost to counter the all too preva¬ 
lent notion that the contributions of 
black people are to be found primarily in 
crime and welfare statistics. 

Miss Gant wiI I need, as will alI the 
committees, the help and active parti¬ 
cipation of all members of the U.C. cam¬ 
pus. She is located in the Electrocar¬ 
diograph Department and her extension 
is 1986. Anyone with anything to contri¬ 
bute to the Black Culture on Campus com¬ 
mittee (time, talent, money, all three?) 
is urged to contact her at anytime. 
******************** 

Born to Helen and David Wren, one of 
our black medical students: 

Marna 

Date: June | 6 , 1968 at 8 p.m. 

Hospital: Moffitt 

Weight: 5 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Height: 17" 

Looks: Gorgeous'. 

******************** 

Freddie May Wilson, of the 12th floor 
ward, is a grandmother for the first time. 
Vital statistics are; 

Name: Kelvin Vaughn Wilson 

Born: May 27, 1968 at 8:45 a.m. 

Hospital: Highland Hospital - Oakland 

Weight: 6 lbs. 13 oz. 

Looks: Handsome! 

******************** 


The role of the black woman in the his¬ 
tory of American black people has always 
been a unique one. From the despair of 
slavery to the promise of Emancipation, 
to the hopeless frustration of today, the 
black woman has been called upon to bear 
a major portion of the burdens. This in¬ 
cludes the burden of raising the family, 
helping to support it and comforting and 
sustaining her man who everyday faced 
"the slings and arrows of an outrageous 
fortune" in a hostile or indifferent 
white worId. 

Kathleen Cleaver, Communications Secre¬ 
tary for the Black Panther Party, embodies 
historical black womanhood. Her husband 
is Eldridge Cleaver, Minister of Informa¬ 
tion for the Panthers. Mrs. Cleaver was 
also a write-in candidate on the Peace 
and Freedom Party ticket for the I8th 
District Assembly in San Francisco. She 
spoke at the U.C. Med. Center on May 27 
on the subject of "Black Liberation". 

Mrs. Cleaver is a sincere, intelligent 
speaker with a verbal expertise that dis¬ 
played itself best in the question and 
answer session that followed her talk. 

Mrs. Cleaver traced the history of the 
Black Panthers from their founding in 
Oct., 1966 up to the present day by two 
Merritt College students, Huey Newton 
and Bobby Seale. She then outlined the 
philosophy, aims and methods of the Black 
Panther Party through the simple expe¬ 
dient of quoting from America's Preamble 
to the Declaration of Independence, a 
document which white America venerates, 
cherishes and ignores. 

******************** 


Contributions (Iiterary and financial) may 
be sent to Alice Lytle, CVRI, 1394 HSW. 

********************** 


For information regarding the Caucus: 


Alice LytIe Ext, 

Freeman Bradley 
Mrs. Joanne Lewis 
Not is Prentice 
WendelI Adams 
Barbara Gant 
Charles Clary 
********************** 
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BACCANAL 


REPORT OF POOR PEOPLES MARCH 


Ann Thompson, Chair-woman of the Fund Raising 
Committee of the Black Caucus, is planning 
a BACCANAL (whatever that is L) on July 21 from 
3 to 7:30 p.m. in Millbery Union Lounge. Tick¬ 
ets are $ 2.50 in advance and $3.00 at the door. 
There will be a fashion show, champagne and 
live music. Before you start screaming about 
the price, just think of what a grand time you 
will have and the splendid hors d'oeuvres you 
will enjoy, which will be prepared by our own 
Mr. John Hunt. Can you dig it? 


*********************** 


Dave Johnson of Personnel, is having a pre¬ 
showing of his photography exhibit entitled, 
"Images of the Civil Rights Movement." It goes 
on display on June 30 in Room 60U from 4-6 
p.m. Try to get down to see it. 

*********************** 

PROFILES OF NEGRO WOMANHOOD 
From the Negro Heritage Library 
HARRIET ROSS TUBMAN 

(c. 1821 - 1913) 

The Underground Railway was a name given to 
an organized method of helping Negroes escape 
from bondage along secret routes on land and 
sea to the free states of the North and the 
freedom and safety of Canada. 

The most hazardous role of all was the "con¬ 
ductor". Harriet Ross Tubman was one of these. 
Unable to endure all the horrors of slavery she 
escaped to the North, where she found no happi¬ 
ness while her black brothers and sisters were 
still in bondage. In 1851 she led II slaves 
to safety through a terrible winter. At one 
point Southern slave-owners were offering a 
$40,000 reward (a mighty sum in those days) for 
the return of'Moses', as she was called. 

During the Civil War Harriet became a scout 
for the Union army. Because of her familiarity 
with the Southern terrain and with weapons, 
she proved invaluable. She often served as a 
spy behind enemy lines and acquired valuable 
information for the Northern armies. 

Towards the end of her life, Miss Tubman 
************************* 


Mr. Robert Everett and Mr. Robert Nelson 
of the General Services Department partici¬ 
pated in the Poor People's Campaign Tn Res¬ 
urrection City in Washington, D.C. as Black 
Caucus delegates, representing the minority 
employees of the University of California 
Medical Center. They began the long pil¬ 
grimage from Oakland on May 1 6 and traveled 
to Sacramento, Salt Lake City, Denver, 

St. Louis, Mo.(where they walked across 
the Mississippi river to East St. Louis, 
III.), Kentucky and thence to Washington. 

At a I I of these stops, more buses joined 
the caravan until the number had swelled 
from three buses to twenty-three. 

It was muddy and raining when the cara¬ 
van arrived in Washington at the Poor Peo¬ 
ple's Headquarters, Because of inadequate 
funds. Resurrection City was unable to 
accomodate all the people in the caravan. 
Consequently, some had to stay and sleep 
in churches outside of Resurrection City 
while others went on to Resurrection City. 
Several days after the people arrived 
they marched around the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Their march eventually led to 
the discussion between the heads of staff 
of Resurrection City and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Everett and Mr. Nelson are going to 
give a more lengthy and personal report 
of the March at a date not yet set, 

******************** 

Harriet R. Tubman (cont'd) 

found herself in poverty. Like all women 
who had served in the Union army, she was 
forgotten by the government she had served 
so well. She was finally granted a pension 
of $20 per month which she used to estab¬ 
lish a home for the aged and indigent. 

Harriet Ross Tubman, at her death, was 
honored by all who had known her and who 
had known of her. Of her contributions 
to her country and her race, Booker T. 
Washington said, "She...made it possible 
for the white race to place a higher esti¬ 
mate on the black race." 
********************* 

The BLACK BULLETIN is a monthly publica¬ 
tion devoting itself to bringing news of 
the Black Caucus to the Black People. 
************************ 









CHANCELLOR'S MEETING - May 19 , 1968 


10 . 


The Steering Committee of the Black Caucus, 
met a second time with Chancellor Fleming on 
Friday, May 19 . It was the unanimous opinion 
of the Committee that very little of a definite 
nature was accomplished, although Dr. Fleming 
expressed sympathy with the aims of the Black 
Caucus and stated that in his opinion there was 
nothing in the recommendations that was un¬ 
reasonable. He did not, however, say that they 
were possible immediately. He stressed the fact 
that he had to meet with his administrators to 
discuss our recommendations and that one or two 
would have to be taken up with individuals out¬ 
side of the U.C. Medical Center. 

No one in the Steering Committee seriously 
expected the Chancel lor to be able to say 
immediately what would be done on each of the 
recommendations submitted to him. However, it is 
extremely important, and this point was stressed by 
Dr. Cobbs, that Dr. Fleming use the influence of 
his office to stress the urgency of these points. 

A committment from the Chancellor stating that 
the position of the Black Caucus is a just and 
reasonable one, would go a long way toward making 
the hopes and aspirations of the black employees, 
students and faculty a reality. 


POSITIVE STEPS TAKEN BY THE CHANCELLOR AS OF MAY 24 

As of May 24th the Chancellor, in response 

to the recommendations of the Black Caucus, has 

initiated the following steps: 

1. Employees can choose whether they want 
compensatory time or holiday pay. Anything 
over 42 hours will be paid at the rate of time 
and a half. 

2. Toilets have been opened and signs changed to 
read "Men, Women Campus Personnel". 

3. Firing in General Services will be reviewed 
by Dave Johnson. This has been in effect for 
three months. 

4. A consistent pay schedule is being worked on 
for a I I empIoyees. 

5. The Board of Directors has voted to allow 
employees membership in Mi I berry Union. 

$ 9.50 per quarter to be paid yearly. 

6 . The hiring of Dave Johnson was a direct 
result of previous meetings in response 
to complaints about Bert Cook. 

7. Differences between Janitor and Custodian 
are being resolved. 

8 . Training programs are being planned with a 
genuine spirit of going ahead. 

9 Outstanding performance awards were 

recommended for 12 people in General Services, 
for the first time in the history of the 
award. 


The Genera.lt Services handbook Is 
being revised and personnel policies 
are being made available to all 
empIoyees. 

12. If the situation in GeneraI^Services 
has not improved, the best methocJ 
of improvement is to document 
evidence of flaunting. 

In addition to these steps a wage 
survey is being conducted by the Personnel 
Department. This is in response to the 
Black Caucus demand for a 25$ increase. 

As was mentioned in a previous 
article, the Black Caucus Steering 
Committee attempted to convey to the 
Chancellor a sense of urgency concerning 
the Black Caucus recommendations. The 
Steering Committee went away from both 
meetings with the Chancellor with feel¬ 
ings of apprehension. We sincerely felt 
that the Chancellor had sympathetic feel¬ 
ings about the predicament of black 
people on campus, but there was a definite 
feeling of non-communication concerning 
a situation that we, along with the member 
ship of the black caucus felt to be 
urgent. It has become apparent, however, 
that communication with the Chance I I or 
had been better than we had originally 
thought. 

In a letter to President Hitch the 
Chancellor said, ’’The document (our 
recommendations and grievances), with 
its preamble, is well written and the 
various points are quite clear and specific. 
I am sympathetic with the majority of the 
points raised and I believe many of them 
can be accomplished. This is good, because 
there is a feeling of great urgency which, 
from the past experience of the black 
population, is quite understandable. I 
believe most of the points both long and 
short range, can be accomplished at the 
campus although some will require State¬ 
wide and Regent consideration.” 

”lt is interesting to note that even 
though most of the members of the Black 
Caucus are non-academic employees, their 
recommendations relating to such things 
as recruitment of faculty, admission of 
students, and curriculum matters have 
already been considered by faculty and 
administration, and to some extent acted 
upon by the schools. In all fairness, I 
should point out that up to now there 
has been more consideration of the points 
than action. ’’ 







(from page 2, co I . I) 

I dentity 

references to soul food and black people 
who have readopted their African names. 

Chancellor Fleming wanted to know what 
"soul food" was. I suppose that if a man 
in such an illustrious position wanted to 
know this then there are others who are 
similarly curious. It will surprise some 
to learn that "soul food's namely col lard 
greens, hominy grits, black-eyed peas, chit¬ 
terlings (better known as chitlins), ham 
hocks and various and sundry pork products 
is not indigenous West African fare. Soul 
food was originally the food eaten by the 
white farmer of the rural South and still 
is. We were forcibly introduced to it 
along with several hundred other aspects 
of the white man's culture. Soul food sur¬ 
vives in our culture as almost a "folk phe¬ 
nomenon" . 

What means BLACK? Why must white people 
now call some Negroes black instead of 
Negro, or. Heaven forbid, colored? Do all 
of us want to be called black as opposed 
to Negro? Do we all care? The answer is 
NO to both questions. We do not all have 
a preference. We do not all care. But, 
as one member of the BC put it, to the 
white man we are all one thing - NIGGERS. 
Were we an integral part of American life 
like other immigrant groups (the Poles, 
the Italians, the Irish) the question 
would be superfluous. We could be called 
anything that was not derogatory. Right 
now we must assert our selves. I sepa¬ 
rate the two words because the accent is 
on seIves . We want to be looked at and 
recognized from our own frame of refer¬ 
ence. We have faced our blackness and 
dealt with it and have achieved a racial 
pride and self awareness that has reached 
down to the black masses to an astonish¬ 
ing degree. The blackness, the kinky 
hair, the "Negroid" features we were once 
so ashamed of are now a source of fierce 
pride. The words "Negro and Colored" 
are associated in our minds, and in the 
minds of whites, with attitudes that are 
fast disappearing. Roy Wilkins is Negro. 
Huey Newton is Black. In our minds the 
basic philosophical differences between 
the Black Panthers and the National Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People is summed up in their very names. 
Fifty years ago the Black Caucus would 
have been called the Colored Caucus. 

Today, no black person can say the lat¬ 


ter without smiling. 

For those who maintain that the only real 
hope for black people is a merging with the 
"mainstream" of American life, I humbly sub¬ 
mit that we tried that. After 400 years of 
prayers, supplications, Iitigat ion,sit-ins , 
stand-ins, freedom rides and marches, we 
still find the black masses suffering ter¬ 
ribly in an affluent society. There is 
still a tremendous job to be done in the 
area of housing, politics and education. 

But while we are about these jobs we must 
repair some of the psychological damage 
that has been done to us. All white people 
who profess sympathy with us must understand 
this. The question of being called black 
or Negro may seem like nit-picking to some 
but it is terribly important to a people 
who have had to submit to being called boy 
and nigger for so long a time. 

********************* 

THE PERSONNEL UPGRADING COMMITTEE 

The BC membership on May 20, appointed a 
Personnel Upgrading Committee to be headed 
by Mr. Charles Clary of the X-ray Depart¬ 
ment. So far this committee has communi¬ 
cated with Mr. Lee Charette here at U.C. 

The purpose of the program would be to tutor 
present employees in the basic sciences 
and mathematics with an eye towards eleva¬ 
ting them to a higher position. All employ¬ 
ees interested in working with this commit¬ 
tee or taking advantage of the tutoring 
program are asked to contact Mr, Clary at 
ext. 1022. 

********************* 
TACTICS AND MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE 

The committee headed by Mr. Wendell Adams 
is concerned with devising means of making 
the BC a really effective instrument for 
promoting racial justice at the UC Med. Cen¬ 
ter. Mr. Adams is also interested in in¬ 
creasing the membership of the Black Caucus 
to as large a number as possible. Infor¬ 
mation tables will be set up in the Science 
building with literature concerning the 
Black Caucus and its functions here at U.C. 

The BI ack Bulletin will let its members 
and interested persons know more about this 
as they are evolved. Another function of 
this committee is to assist people with grie¬ 
vances concerning their jobs. 
********************** 
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ISSUE I I I 


THE GRAND TOUR 




Mr. Cannon of Chancellor Fleming's office, 
Mr. Helzer, the Hospital Administrator, Mr. 

Tobin, the Hospital Business Manager, Mr. Freeman 
Bradley, Mrs. Freddie Mae Wilson and Mr. Harold 
Spears all took a tour of the facilities (or 
lack of them) in the basement for the people in 
General Service's. It was in many 
respects a very historic occurence and we are 
sure, for some, an eye-opening experience. 

Here are some of the things they found: 

1. In the Men's and Ladies toilets there are 
no shower caps on the pipes. On one of the 
shower pipes in the Men's room there is a 
sock!! This, one must assume, is to keep 
from being knocked down when the water is 
turned on. On one of the pipes there is a 
pipe cap put on in a slovenly fashion with 
holes in it, ostensibly to serve as a 
shower cap. 

2. In a room for the use of the entire female 
population of the department of General 
Services, etc, there are the following 
items provided for their relaxation and 
resf(?); one desk (this item was put in last 
weeK by Dr. Glass), 13 chairs, one small 
couch. 

3. In the basement of the Clinics Building 
there is a closet area (3' x 5' x 9' high) 
which serves as a (and we use the term 
loosely) dressing room for the elevator 
operators and also as a lounge. While 
the inspection team was in this area 
there was a lady changing with the door 
closed. Since the door has a frosted 
window on it, it did not afford much 
privacy for the lady within. There is 
no ceiling in this room. The pipes and 
plumbing paraphenalia usually hidden by 
a ceiling are very much in evidence. 

In the room is one small table, one 
(easy?) chair, and the clothes of the 
employees hanging from the pipes in the 
room. The items to be found on the 
table in the room speak volumes— 
sugar, pepper, room spray deodorant, 
hand lotion and BUG SPRAY. 

4. The benches lining the walls of the 
basement of Moffitt Hospital are solid 
wood, uncomfortable, and have splinters. 

The messengers, patient escorts, and 
Genera I- 'Serv i ce must eat lunch and 
relax (!) here. In these same corri¬ 
dors w * 4 • f,hue; benches . ( ?), there 

(Con't) 


are laundry baskets, central supply room 
equipment and various and sundry incendiary 
equipment. 

Surely these conditions not only 
outrage all the accepted standards of 
human decency and comfort, but are 
surely fire hazards and are far beiow 
State and University standards for 
lounging, rest, relaxation and dressing 
facilities. Chancellor Fleming had all 
signs changed from STAFF to read CAMPUS 
PERSONNEL. This does not mean that the 
Chancellor gave us the right to use these 
facilities. We have always had the right, 
but we were prevented from exercising it 
because of the presence of STAFF signs 
and official attitudes. Wei I,the signs 
have changed and we are not worried 
about the attitude. We must exercise 
our rights. Use the facilities you 
have not been allowed to use before. 

Freeman Bradley & Alice Lytle 

WHY WAS I BORN BLACK 

by Barbara Gant 

The object drawn was centuries old., 
lovingly loved by its painter, the Sun. 

"What color", said the Moon, "will it 
be?". "A cold brillance like mine, 
shining but giving no light?" "How about 
mine", said the stars? "A glimmering 
faint splendor?". 

And in the fury of creative thought., 
the groarl of desperate frustration,, 
one touch of the Sun's brush., the 
object became alive. Singed, a deep 
black ms oga-y - rich, smoking with 
vivid lights; colored out of desperate 
anxiety - of the impending failure to 
create; colored from a mad love, 
centuries old. The object, this gift 
of the Sun to Mother Earth, was the 
Black Man. 


"WE SAY BLACKNESS IS THREE THINGS— 
COLOR, CULTURE AND CONSCIOUSNESS." 

Taken from Karenga's QUOTABLES 
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NOTES FROM MEETiNG JULY 2, 1968 


NATUS 


RARE vBORN BLACK) 


A very important meeting took place 
between the Steering Committee of the Black 
Caucus and interested white faculty members, 
administrative officials and employees on 
July 2, in Millberry Union. 

The Black Caucus considers this an im¬ 
portant meeting because it established a 
line of communication between the B.C. and 
the white U.C. community. This Iine of com¬ 
munication will take more definite form 
with the formation of a faculty committee, 
a suggestion proposed by Dr. Laurel Glass of 
C.V.R.I. This committee will work towards 
implementing the recommendations submitted 
to Chancellor Fleming on May 18. 

The meeting was important for a second 
reason, and this is perhaps the more per¬ 
tinent one. The people attending this 
meeting came away educated. Freeman Bradley 
of C.V.R,. I. ran it down concerning the poor 
salary and working conditions of the "janifors” 
here at U.C. as opposed to the "custodians" 
at the Berkeley campus. The words "janitors" 
and "custodians" are in quotesbecause, on +he 
surface, they seem to make all the difference. 
The men are rated differently and therefore 
paid differently. Custodians, we are led 
to believe, a re given more responsibility, 
have different more handyman type duties 
and are therefore not janitors. This, 

Mr. Bradley contends, is not the case. The 
ali-important difference between the 
"janitors" at U.C. and the "custodians" at 
Berkeley is not job responsibility and not 
job rating. It is hard to escape the 
charge of racism when one considers that 
the "custodians" at Berkeley are white 
and the "janitors" at U.C. are black. And 
this seems is sufficient to pay the 
latter 25$ less in wages. 

This situation outlined above is 
only one of a large number of inequities 
present at the U.C. Campus. However, 

It adequately pin-points the nature of 
the problem. The really hopeful aspect 
of the July 2nd meeting is that no one 
present attempted to run away from this 
fact, 

" I REJECT INDIVIDUALISM FOR I AM OF 
ALL BLACK MEN. I AM JOE THE SHARECROPPER, 

JOHN the JANITOR AND MOSE THE MINER. WHEN 
THEY CATCH HELL, I CATCH HELL." 

Taken from Karenga's QUOTABLES 


The leaves and the stem of a dead plant. 
This is how my heart fell on 

the boldness of the commodity. 

My ears twinge at the frontation that I 
haven't the insight of a decent 
conversation, the eiite manners 
to eat a decent meal, or 
the human profile to 
become a president. 

They know nothing of me, only that of 
which they themselves provoked, 

I ask myself. Should I beg? 

Should I cry? 

ShouId i kill? 

Mr pride is too great to beg, 
my face too twisted to cry, 
my heart too pure to kill. 

So where should I turn? What should I do? 

I can't and won't do it their way, 
and wait. 

I'm so confused, so disturbed, 
so humiIiated. 

Can't I be just as bold as the next man? 

I'm not to craw I. 

Thinking of the old, and the aggressiveness 
of the young, 

I must take and demand what's mine, 
i must do this now, 

fight till my hear 4 - screams 
and gasps with enlightenment. 

For I wiI I stand alongside my people, 
toe to toe, back to back, 

and fight till the last for all 
that are born black. 

Then, and only then, 
wi i I I smile, 

BY MELVIN PIPKINS 

HELP! 

Once a month the Black Caucus wilI 
give a Bake Sale to raise funds for the 
many expenses of the Caucus, namely the 
publication of the Black Bulletin, stamps, 
stationery, etc. Anyone who would be 
willing to sit at a table between 8 a.m. 
and I p.m., please contact Alice Lytle, 
at Extension II53. People are desperately 
needed for this function. Anyone willing 
to bake cakes, cookies, pies (anything 
sweet) for sale at these bakes please 
contact the same person. 



OUTSTANDING SERVICE AWARl 




THE lNVESTI GAT IONS COMMITTEE 


The Outstanding Service Award, was given 
for the first time in U.C. history, to the 
Black people of General Services. I say 
the Black people of U.C. because, in a way, 
we all received it. We all rejoice in the 
tact that the administration of this 
hospital is finally willing to admit that 
the black people not only have been doing 
a job on this campus, but have been doing 
it very well indeed. The recipients of the 
award were Minnie Trass, Ann Thompson, 

Mary L. Jackson, Mary Stoglin, Lawrence 
Monconduit, Abe Simpson, Alfred Richard, 

Warren Hurd, Versie Hilliard, Lena Peterson, 
Anna Smith and Margaret Patton. 

The award consists of 5% of the annual 
salary of the recipient awarded in a lump 
sum and was given in a small ceremony held 
in the Pacific Room of Moffitt Hospital. 

Mr. Hixson, the hospital administrator, 

the three superintendents of General Services, 

Dave Johnson of Personnel and Mr. Helzer, 

Assistant HospitaI Administrator were also 
present. if the Black Bulletin seems somewhat 
less than effusive in its appraisal of this 
gesture by the hospital administration, it 
is because the belated nature of the gesture 
is not lost on us. We are happy for our 
people, but we believe that they should have 
received this recognition long ago. Also, 
and this is far more important, the awards 
were given to just twelve out of hundreds of 
hard-working people. These people must not 
be forgotten. Something concrete and signi¬ 
ficant must be done about their condition 
or the twelve awards given will be just 
another instance of tokenism. 

Alice LytIe 

QUESTIONS ANYONE ? 


This Committee can be called the C.i.A. 
of the Black Caucus. The function of this 
committee is to handle all complaints, make 
a detail study and submit this information 
to the Caucus for action. The Investigations 
Committee uses various methods to get at 
the truth of the matter. 

Any employees with problems or com¬ 
plaints are urged to contact Mr. Charies 
Smith, Chairman of the Investigations 
Committee and discuss their problems in 
confidence. Mr. Smith can be reached 
at Extension 2850 or 661-4526. 

This Committee would enjoy having 
more volunteers. 

Charles Smith 

DR. CHARLES DREW(I 905-i950) 

HE FOUND A WAY TO SAVE LIVES BY SAVING BLOOD 
Taken from the May issue 
of Ebony Magazine 

When someone needs a couple of pints 
of blood for a transfusion, his doctor 
simply telephones the local blood bank 
and the proper type and quantity is there 
in minutes. We take this for granted. 

But, what most of us don't realize, 
is that only twenty-five years ago this 
simple phone call was impossible. 

It was not until 1941 that Dr. 

Charles Drew, then Director of the British 
Blood Plasma Project, introduced the 
revoIutionary idea of a central depos¬ 
itory for blood bank. 


The Personnel office has graciously offered 
to answer any questions that any employee 
would like to direct to that department 
via the Black Bulletin. Please write and 
send all questions'to Afice Lytle, I 394 HSW 
or Claudette Pipkins I3I7M. We will get 
an answer back to you in the next issue. 

MONEY 

A plethora of thanks to'Juli’iis H. Comroe.Jr., 
M,D. and Associates for.their spIehdid 
financial ‘contribution t6 the Black'Caucus, 
it certainly comes in handy. We get our 
share of verbal support and we appreciate 
it, but money is a necessary item when you 
are trying to get things done. 


Drew's next step was to improve 
the methods of preserving blood. And 
as the first director of the American Red 
Cross Blood Bank, he supplied much needed 
plasma to the United States Armed Forces. 

But it was not only in the banking 
of blood that Dr. Drew made his mark. In 
the I 930's, as a professor and head of 
surgery at Howard University Medical 
School, Dr. Drew trained and encouraged 
hundreds of young doctors. Under his 
strong and inspired leadership, the 
enrollment at Howard swelled. 

Shortly after the war. Dr. Drew 
(con't on page 4) 
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was named surgical consultant for the United 
States Army, Then, a year iater, his career 
was brought to an abrupt halt by his untimely 
death in an automobile accident in Alabama.* 

Dr. Charles Drew left an enduring mark 
in many fields. He had been an outstanding 
athlete and coach, a magnetic speaker, an 
inspiring teacher and dynamic administrator, 
a gifted scientist and, above ail, a skilled 
surgeon. 

Memorials and monuments are unnecessary, 
for that simple phone cal! serves as a constant 
reminder of the momentous contributions Dr. 
Charles Richard Drew made to the world. 

* The Irony of Dr. Drew’s death, is that 
a simple transfusion would have saved his life. 
But, since his accident took place in the 
rural South, he was refused admittance and 
treatment at an all white hospital. Hence, the 
senseless loss of a great Black man. 

Submitted by Claudette Pipkins 
POOR PEOPLE’S MARCH 

The fight for an end to racism in this 
count'y has taken many forms and gathered 
much momentum since the school de-segregation 
ruling by the Supreme Court. Black people 
are now at a stage where most of us have 
become aware enough of our problems to see 
discrimination where it exists on every level 
of this society and to work against racism 
from its roots, where it affects us most. 

The Poor People’s March seemed to be a 
repeat of the old-time, vague effective 
approaches +o eliminating racism. This 
march differed from the "old marches on 
Washington" in two main respects; one, that 
it was integrated; two, that it was not 
directed to any specific legislation. 

What did the Poor Peoples March hope 
to accomplish? If not to push for specific 
legislative action that will really benefit 
us, why go? Was the idea to go to Washington, 
stand in front of the legislators and Presi¬ 
dent and say - "Hey, look at us; we're poor?" 
Poverty in this country is not a question 
of rich people not knowing that poverty 
exists'- They know there are poor people 
out here, white and black. We were not 
telling them anything they didn't know. 

(con't) 


Poverty is a real problem that afreets 
us all - black or white - but tails heaviest 
on the black community. We are a community 
isolated by our color and lies and brain¬ 
washing against us, making us a perfect 
set-up to be bled and used. 

We are bled and used by our landlords 
who charge us too much rent for run down 
I i v i ng quarters. 

We are bled and used by the school 
system as they stand now; we are taxed 
to support them, but black people cannot 
get a decent education out of them that 
prepares them to compete in this labor 

market. 

We are bled and used by white 
businesses not giving us meaningful jobs 
when they do hire us, or hiring us at a 
lower wage level than white peop ; e doing 
the same job. 

We are bled and used by stores who 
come into the black community and cha~ge 
more for an item than they would in any 
other community in the city. 

These are some of the forms racism 
takes in our community. These prob'ems 
exist in every black community in the 
country. Why, then, go to Washington, 
when we've been there before, when t's 
clear there's reai work to be done here? ! 
Rents are too high - lets work-for rent 
control in our community! Schoo s are 
inadequate - lets work for control of 
our schools! We are poorly paid and 
under-employed - lets work tor better 
pay and more job opportunities! Our lives 
are oppressive because of racism in its 
forms - iets work to end them. Racism 
is a real and specific thing. We must 
fight it with real and specific action! 

"WHENEVER BLACKS REVOLT, WHITE PEOPLE USE 
EVERY ISSUE BUT RACISM AS THE CAUSE," 

Taken from Karenga's QUOTABLES 

Swahili is being taught by John Murungi, 
Wednesday nights from 7:30 to 8:30, at 
1596 - 9th Avenue. Fees are $1.00 students 
and $2.00 for non-students. 
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BLACK MOOD REFLECTED IN CURRENT SOUL MUSIC 
Sam Edwards, Jr. 

Blues is an expressive folk gift of the 
American Black people. Although today it 
exists in many variations. Urban and Coun¬ 
try Blues, Jazz, Rock 'n Roll and Rhythm 
'n Blues, the first Blues, like the work 
songs and field shouts that preceded it, 
was born from the bitterness of slavery. 

Being captives in a foreign land and having 
to endure the emotional pain of rapings and 
beatings by their master, of homes not fit 
for animals, and of hard labor that did not 
benefit them, the slaves were moved to ex¬ 
press deep feelings about their dehumani¬ 
zing condition. Some revolted, and many 
sang what was basically Blues. They sang 
about how bad they felt, their lives, and 
about a "Promised Land." Perhaps they often 
moaned and sang songs similar to this; "Oh, 
Lawd, I'm tired, uuh...0h, Lawd, I'm tired, 
a dis mes (repeated)." The pain of slavery 
was hard to bear, and, except for some "house 
nigras," the slaves wanted to be freed. 

The songs and groans that spoke their moods 
were basically Blues. 

Like Blues, Negroes were also born during 
the 250 years of slavery. After they were 
"freed" in I 863 , Negroes were forced to be¬ 
come more NEGRO by another 150 years of 
being "systematically" oppressed and brain 
washed by white people. Within 350 years, 
then, white Americans transformed groups 
of people who were once proud Africans— 
some Kings, Queens, lawyers, artists and 
warriours—into confused American Negroes. 

As a result of the years of brain-washing 
and oppression, they learned to feel as if 
they were not as good as whites. They hated 
themselves and each other, but loved white 
people. The few with education and jobs 
similar to those of whites placed them¬ 
selves in classes above their brothers who 
had less education and poorer jobs. Many 
of the "bright" skin ones saw themselves 
as cute, while many with darker skins felt 
ugly. Consciously or unconsciously, it ap¬ 
peared, they wanted to be white or like 
the whites and attempted to "improve" their 
skin color and hair with creams and greases. 
In many ways, hoping to be accepted, they 
attempted to live by white standards. 

They lacked a clear identity and were white 
imitations to some degree. Today, however, 
a large number of Negroes are changing; 
they are growing out of their Negroness 
and are becoming Black. (See Issue Xt of 


BIack Bui Ietin, articIe enti11ed Identity .) 

They feel I ike WiI Iie Jackson felt in 
Frank Yerby's short story, "The Homecoming." 
While talking to a former white boss, he 
said,"...I done growed inside...I done 
forgot too many things... I done forgot how 
to scratch my head and shuffle my feet and 
grin when I don't feel like grinning.*' A 
new race is emerging, one that is acquir¬ 
ing positive self attitudes, feeling proud 
of its Blackness, its heritage, its men 
and women while desiring Black Unity. The 
new race is re-defining itself, its values, 
and its destiny. It wants to stand on its 
own "feet" and is rapidly awakening to the 
need of education in order to become inde¬ 
pendent. It also wants a share of America. 
The Black man of today is in a New Mood. 
Like the period during slavery, some of 
his music, particularly Rhythm 'n Blues, 
testify to that mood. 

Beginning in the early 1960 's, when the 
pride of Blackness began rapidly spreading. 
Soul music began sounding the feeling — 
"Soul is Takin' Over"(Henry Lupkin)." Like 
the riots that leaped from city to city 
in the summer of 1967 , Black people through 
out America began, "Gettirf it together." 
Records that expressed the feeling can be 
roughly grouped under these interrelated 
headings: The Soul Sound, Black Heritage 

and Pride, stimulating concern about edu¬ 
cation and respect between Black Men and 
Women, protests of slave-1 ike working con¬ 
ditions, love for "Soulville" and Soul Food 
"Green Power" and others. The new mood 
had become strongly imbedded in the music 
of the Black Man. 

For example, Orbrey Wilson sang the feel¬ 
ing in his record, "My Ancestors." The 
Soul with which he sings it makes one feel 
a need to "get it together." He sings: 

My Ancestors were kings of old. They 
ruled the world and all its gold. But, 
look at me, uh-uh look at me, look at 
me, look at me, look at me. Just look 
at me. Uh my ancestors would figh+ 
the sun. Urn before they bowed to any¬ 
one...I'm a stranger in this land. 

Just let me stand tall and help me, 
he me be just a man. And, oh. My 
Ancestors were mighty men and my son 
will be one of them. Then they' I I 
look at him and say he's a MAN. 

James Brown, the number one soul brother 
sang the feeling; "Get it Together;" "Don't 
Be a Drop-out." "Without an Education, 
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(you) might as well be dead." AI King sang, 
"My Name is Misery;" "...I don't have no 
money and I can't even pay my rent...I been 
gettin' a hand-out here and hand-out there, 
but I want to stand along on my own two feet, 
'cause hand-outs ain't getting me no-where... 
so young people don't be a drop-out or you' I I 
wind up just I ike me." 

Among the other Soul records that reflected 
the Black mood were "Skinny Legs and All" 
and "Men are Gettin' Scarce," (Joe Tex); You 
Can't let the Boy Overpower the Man fn You," 
(Chuck Jackson;; "Down in the Ghetto (Tnere's 
Love)," (The Major IV); "Over Worked and Un¬ 
der Paid',' (Hesitations); "Funky Broadway)' 
(Dyke and the Blazers); and "We're Winners", 
(impressions). In effect, much of the cur¬ 
rent music is not only expressing the Black 
mood, but is also saying as Kim Weston says 
in "Life Ev'ry Voice and SJng... Let [Black 
People] march on til victory is won." 

PEACE, BRETHREN... 


Mobilization - Tactics Commission 
Wendell Adams, Chairman 

The Black Caucus will have information 
tables in the basement of Moffitt Hospital, 
(General Services) in the lobby of Moffitt 
Hospital, Medical Science lobby, and Mill- 
berry Union. These tables will have infor¬ 
mation sheets, Bulletins, etc. The Mobili¬ 
zation and Tactics Commission feels that 
the University Community should be informed 
that the Black Caucus is very much here *. 

RIGHT ON'.'.'. 


Freddie Mae Wilson took two weeks vacation to 
spoil her new grandson. Poor Mom'.'. 


FREEDOM'S JOURNAL - First Negro Newspaper- 
March 16, 1827 
New York City 


Editors-Publishers: 

Samuel Cornish and 
John B. Russwurm 

Pol icy: 

"...we wish to plead our own cause. Too 
long have other spoken for us. Too long has 
the pub lick (sic) been deceived by misrepre¬ 
sented ion, , 
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ALPHABET 
(the Schomburg Collection) 
taken from the Negro Heritage Library 

A is an African torn from his home. 

B is a Bloodhound to catch all who roam. 

C is the Cotton Plant Slaves pick & hoe. 

D is the Driver who makes their blood flow. 

E is for England which Slaves long to see. 

Her daughter, fair Canada, whither they 
flee. 

F is a Fugitive - hide him by day 1 . 

The North Star at midnight will show him 
the way. 

G is for Gambler both drunken and wild. 

Stakes money and bowie-knife, mother 
and child. 

H is Slave Hunter with horses and gun. 

The ugliest monster that's under the 
sun. 

I is for Infant at mother's breast found. 

Was sold at an auction one guinea a pound. 

J is the Journey when many Slaves died. 

Their graves the deep waters, the shroud 
the blue sky. 

K was the Kidnap who stole a poor man, 

L was the Lawyer who joined'in the plan. 

M was the Merchant who bartered for gold. 

N the poor Negro like pig or horse sold. 

0 is Ohio, the train starts from here, 
of that underground railway the slave¬ 
holder's fear. 

P are some Preachers with slaves like the 
rest, 

They buy them, and whip them then pray 
to be bIest. 

Q stands for Quaker, who helps the poor slave 
A hero of heroes both peaceful and brave. 

R is the Rice Swamp, a sickening place. 

Where ague and fever soon finish the race. 

S is for Sugar- Slavegrown- and shrewd sages, 
Declare 'twould be better if Negroes had 
wages I 

T is Tobacco-1 don't like the weed - 

To sow it and dress it the Negroes oft 
bIeed. 

U is that Union of stripes and of stars, 

The Slaves get the stripes, yes', and plenty 
of scars. 


^ SLAVERY 


(cont'd. on page 7) 
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V is Virginia where Uncle Tom's wife. 

With children and home were the joy of 
his life. 

W is the Whip, which with paddle and chain, 
stocks, thumbscrews and hell give them 
terribIe pain. 

X end the Reflex of everyone's mind. 

The better for all men when gentle 
and kind, 

Y is for Youth, and wherever you be, 

Z Zealously labour to set the Slaves free. 


When we met with the Chancellor at a still 
later meeting, we were informed that the 
position was still there but that the De¬ 
partment of General Services and Hospital 
Administration were being restructured and 
the filling of this position would depend 
on need as well as funds. 

I would I ike to say that no harm was done 
by th is 'slip' , but I find i t hard. I and 
several others came away with the bile of 
deceit still bitter in our mouths. For 
what reason would one promise something 
which one could not give? 


Leeds, July 1856 


July I, 1968 Meeting with Chancellor Fleming 

and the Negotiating Committee 

This meeting .was a very significant one 
for the Black Caucus as it reiterated an 
issue that Black People have experienced all 
lives. This reporting is not to find fault, 
accuse or impress, but to show how misunder¬ 
standings occur (intended or unintended) and 
perhaps also show a way to prevent future 
mistakes of this sort. 

When the Caucus first met with the Chancel¬ 
lor, we demanded that Bert Cook be fired, 
that we felt that certain evidences warranted 
his dismissal, and that we could not accept 
a transfer to another campus. Dr. Fleming 
assured us that upon hearing the evidence, 
if a review board found in our favor, a 
dismissal would surely be forthcoming and 
that a Black Man would fill his position. 

The only reason this would not be done, 
being that we could not find a man for 
the job. Prior to the above mentioned hear¬ 
ing, Mr. Cook resigned (maybe because he 
felt this was the wisest thing to do in 
the face of such serious allegations as the 
Caucus might have had or maybe because he 
was near retirement age anyway and just was 
not up to the challenge. The real answer 
is not known to us. In any case, at a 
later meeting, Mr. Hixson of Hospital Ad¬ 
ministration, informed us that Mr. Cook 
had indeed resigned and his position was 
no longer there; that it had been decided 
months earlier that upon Mr. Cook's depar¬ 
ture, there would no longer be a need for 
a position which covered as much ground as 
his. 


Fortunately, later meetings with the Per¬ 
sonnel Department, Grounds and Buildings, 
Hospital Administration and the Chancellor's 
Office have given some gratifying results. 
Mr. Hixson et al are studying the "who, 
whats and whys" of a fourth person ( a 
Black person from General Services to fill 
a supervisorial position along with Mr. 
Estrada, Mr. Moresco and Mr. Anderson.); 
an "eye-opening" tour of the basement was 
made with the hope of finding room for 
lounge and locker facilities; Mr. Chuck 
Clary with help of Personnel is devising 
means of up-grading campus personnel; Mr. 
Bateman and Mr. Vierra are making a survey 
of their department and will hopefully come 
up with a good, working plan for an appren¬ 
ticeship program (union affiliated or not); 
Hospital Administration is making strides 
towards better health checkups and "gripe- 
sessions", and today (July | 6 , 1968 ) Mr. 
Charles Smith succeeded in his efforts to 
prevent the two garage parking attendants 
from being replaced by the automatic gates. 

We look forward to more successes and 
with the help of alI the Black people on 
this campus and the many people who are 
interested in helping with our task, this 
campus may be one that a I I people wiI I 
enjoy. 

Submitted by Not is A. Prentice 


Tickets for the Bacchanal 


Not is Prentice 
Alice LytIe 
Ann Thompson 
Wendell Adams 
Charles Smith 


may had from: 

x 1803 ( 1315 - 

X I 153 

(Gen. Services) 

X 2425 
X 2850 
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The Rhodesia Crisis 


MASS MEDIA’S FAILURE TO RELATE THE RHODESIA CRISIS 
TO THE PEOPLE FURTHER INDICATES THEIR INTENT 
TO PERPETRATE “WHITE” SUPREMACY (EGO BABY!) 


Tues., April 12, Noon— U.C. stu¬ 
dents, employees demonstrate at 
the BOAC office against racism in 
Zimbabwe (Rhodesia). Protest was 
led by Kumbirai Kangai, a U.C. stu¬ 
dent. (PHOTOS BY JAMES HAUGABOOK) 


By James Haugabook 

In early April some seventy-five 
demonstrators consisting of UC Me¬ 
dical students, employees and sym¬ 
pathizers assembled downtown to 
demonstrate against “white” supre¬ 
macy in Zimbabwe (Rhodesia). 

The demonstration was staged at 
210 New Montgomery at the BOAC 
Building (who financially support 
imperialist powers in Africa). 

No visible press coverage was 
available. The demonstrators, most¬ 
ly African students, attracted a very 
unique and strong sense of Black 
Solidarity. Obviously brought fear 
to the power structure with their 
apathy to the entire Rhodesia inci¬ 
dent. The only attempt to relate the 
Rhodesia crisis to the people was 
the Sun Reporter, a local Black 
newspaper. 

The following are excerpts from 
leaflets distributed by the demon¬ 
strators: 

“(NOTE: British, U.S. and other 
imperialist powers call the country 
Rhodesia—after the racist plunderer 
Cecil Rhodes. The five million black 
inhabitants, the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority, call it Zimbabwe. We side 
with them.) 

“Open Rebellion—That’sthe vote 
thousands of Zimbabweans gave to 


the new constitution. For six days 
running they have demonstrated in 
defiance of the white supremacist 
government of John Smith. White- 
owned liquor stores, welfare offices, 
and other instruments of immediate 
oppression have been targets. Many 
are now burnt to the ground. 

“The rebellion was sparked when 
a British government commission 
tried to chart the reaction of blacks 
to the constitutional settlement 
concluded with the John Smith 
bunch of white supremacists. 

“The British government’s settle¬ 
ment means (1) whites only will 

-SEE PAGE 2 
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EDITORIAL 

The 

Eagleton 
Affair 

By dropping Senator Eagleton, Senator George McGovern blew 
possibly the only chance in his lifetime, in his quest for America’s high¬ 
est position, to turn the minds of America around, to sympathize and 
apologize for this country’s long history of oppression, and to save the 
false illusion about being the “perfect” unblemished man that it takes to 
run this country. 

His reason being prompted by “late pressure,” in reality was an 
excuse to cover up his real reason - he is not going to rock the boat. 
This is not the kind of person that I would put my trust in, one who is 
going to buckle under political pressure, not even the kind of pressure 
that can better things or bring some kind of workable solution to 
America’s foreign and domestic problems, but pressure that perpetrates 
the false image the white man has built. 

Congress and the last decade of presidents do not want to end the 
war or problems at home. If they did, they would feel the same kind 
of pressure from the so-called radicals, doves, etc., who are constantly 
saying how we murder women and children daily, at home and abroad. 

Which would you rather have? A man who has admitted that he is 
not God and can succumb to real pressure, and admit that he is human 
(because only humans have mental problems, not great “white” 
leaders)? Or would you rather have a president who has no heart — no 
compassion for mankind — and succumbs only to political pressure? 

There are two assumptions as to Senator Eagleton’s feelings. I am 
sure that he is hurt in terms of white America’s criteria for the “perfect 
human being,” or he feels that America itself has demonstrated a sick 
attitude and needs to come around. Those of us who realize this atti¬ 
tude know that the change must happen or this nation is headed for 
abolition. —James Haugabook 



Rhodesia • • • 

-FROM PAGE 1 

rule, (2) thousands of black mili¬ 
tants will remain in concentration 
camps, and (3) the British govern¬ 
ment has justified Smith’s illegal 
murder of hundreds of black mili¬ 
tants. 

“Smith and his followers pro¬ 
claim their racism in a campaign 



pamphlet as follows: “If you want 
a white democracy then vote for it 
and remember that this is ... a war 
vote to safeguard our future.” The 
five million Blacks, they say, are too 
dumb to vote; only the 250,000 
whites can qualify. When challenged 
on the principles of “majority rule” 
and “one man, one vote” Smith re¬ 
plied, “I have never believed in 
these principles.” And the Smith 
regime is a close ally of the fascist 
regime in South Africa, led by Vor- 
ster (an open Hitlerite organizer in 
World War II). 

“Meanwhile, the average African 
worker earns 1/10th of his white 
counterpart and thousands of Black 
children die yearly from malnutri¬ 
tion. A new law says complaints 
from 15 white anonymous neigh¬ 
bors are all that is necessary for the 
cops to eject a Black from his house. 

“There is guerrilla warfare in 
Zimbabwe today. In order to under¬ 
stand how that struggle came about, 
and why it is moving irresistably 
forward, a knowledge of the work¬ 
ings of Rhodesian society is a fun¬ 
damental necessity. 

“The prime mover of events in 
Zimbabwe and in all of Southern 

-SEE PAGE 3 
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Lewis Nelson 
Back to 
Office of A&E 

By Connie Thompson 

After two years of estimating and 
planning in Grounds and Buildings, 
Lewis Nelson was transferred back 
to the Office of Architects and En¬ 
gineers where he began as a drafts¬ 
man June, 1969. 

He will replace Jim Louie as 
architect associate, who was re¬ 
cently appointed to monitor affirm¬ 
ative action programs for construc¬ 
tion contracts. 

Lewis has been very active in 
campus activities and also vice chair¬ 
man of UC Black Caucus. I am sure 
all of you join me in wishing Lewis 
th e best in his new position. 

Rhodesia... 

-FROM PAGE 2 

Africa, now as in previous decades, 
is the struggle between African and 
European interests: The African 
fighting to run his own country and 
the European trying to hold him 
down and make money. Recent 
phases of this struggle have been 
the draconian systematization of 
apartheid in South Africa in the 
40’s, the now defunct scheme for a 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land in the 50’s, the so-called Uni¬ 
lateral Declaration of Independence 
(UDI) by the Rhodesian settlers in 
1965, and on the other hand the 
growth of powerful African national 
organizations and mass movements, 
leading to the guerrilla wars now 
being fought in Zimbabwe, Angola, 
Mozambique, South Africa, and 
Namibia (Southwest Africa). 

“Cecil Rhodes, the European who 
most enriched himself in southern 
Africa, was the first to push the 
northward expansion of European 
settlers. He was the one who or¬ 
ganized the invading column which 
took Zimbabwe for his British South 
Africa Company and named the 
land Rhodesia after himself. In time 
the settlers consolidated an indepen¬ 
dent state, separate from South 


U.C. Takes 
Affirmative Action 


The selection of Joanne Lewis 
and Jim Louie to monitor Affirma¬ 
tive Action Program on campus is a 
positive response to Black Caucus 
demands to work out many of the 
problems in minority and women 
employment on campus. 

Ms. Lewis, a veteran of many 
battles for justice for all oppressed 
people was selected to administer 
the campus’ first affirmative action 
unit. 

Jim Louie, a campus architect, 
was appointed to monitor con¬ 
struction contracts for the Affir¬ 
mative Action Programs. Mr. Louie’s 
primary duties are: (1) to see to it 
that contractors recruit, employ and 

Africa, nominally subject to Britain, 
but possessing its own armed forces. 
Still today a tiny minority in Zim¬ 
babwe, the European settlers could 
achieve this unique status only with 
the backing of imperialist power, 
which they in practice represent. 

“The small European settler mi¬ 
nority in Zimbabwe could not, de¬ 
spite its military preparedness, hope 



to maintain alone its oppression of 
the African people. It receives vital 
support from some of the stoutest 
pillars in the structure of imperial¬ 
ism, forces which in turn depend on 
the settlers to protect their inter¬ 
ests. International finance capital 
is deeply concerned in the mining of 
southern Africa, and the Rhodesian 
regime is an indispensable local po¬ 
litical and military complement to 
their economic power. 

“The recent deal between the 


maintain minority skilled craftsmen; 
(2) inform, solicit and interest mi¬ 
nority and general subcontractors to 
bid on UC construction jobs. Jim 
agrees that the latter duty is the 
most difficult, stating that UC had 
its first bid from a Black general 
contractor who placed third. 

Joanne Lewis was chairman of 
the UC Black Caucus for 1971 and 
will leave her position as adminis¬ 
trator at SFGH Dean’s office to set 
up the Affirmative Action Unit in 
late August. 

There will be a liaison committee 
composed of two representatives 
from each campus group to oversee 
the AA for construction contracts. 


racist-settler government of Ian 
Smith and the British government 
was based solely on European eco¬ 
nomic interests. The people of Zim¬ 
babwe were accused of being “un¬ 
civilized” and “uncouth” and there¬ 
fore deserving of European racist 
and capitalistic exploitation. 

“But the brave people of Zim¬ 
babwe are refuting the myth of 
European superiority and invinci¬ 
bility through armed struggle. The 
combined forces of the facist re¬ 
gimes of the so-called Rhodesia and 
South Africa have been unable to 
frustrate it. It is evident that the 
African liberation movement, now 
that it is fully underway, must go 
on to final victory. No amount of 
trickery or force can save the Euro¬ 
pean racist-settler regime from des¬ 
truction.” 

The failure of the media to re¬ 
late the Rhodesian crisis to the 
people also perpetrates a stereotype 
feeling toward the Blacks and other 
athletes who threatened to walk out 
of the 1972 Olympics if Rhodesia 
were permitted to participate. And 
it also brings to mind that the media 
will be silent on areas that will edu¬ 
cate the masses and effect a change 
of attitude, and will blow out of 
proportion material that will main¬ 
tain “white” supremacy. 







"Whitebird in a Golden Cage" 


At the heart of the resentment of 
many academic and staff women 
against their present status is the 
fact that classifications and distinc¬ 
tions based upon sex are not only 
discriminatory in themselves, but 
also lend institutional support to 
entrenched practices that ignore 
women as persons and treat them, 
consciously or unconsciously, pri¬ 
marily as sex objects. All that has 
been said about the deprivations 
and frustrations of women applies 
with special force to minority wo¬ 
men, who have been doubly victi¬ 
mized by the twin immoralities of 
racial and sexual bias. 

What do black women feel about 
Women’s Lib? “Distrust. It is white, 
therefore suspect,” says sister Toni 
Morrison. In spite of the fact that 
liberating movements in the black 
world have been catalysts for white 
feminism, too many movements and 
organizations have been deliberate 
overtures to enroll blacks and have 
ended up by rolling them. They 
don’t want to be used again to help 
somebody gain power—a power that 
is carefully kept out of their hands. 
They look at white women and see 
them as the enemy—for they know 
that racism is not confined to white 
men, and that there are more white 
women than men in this country, 
and that 53 percent of the popula¬ 
tion sustained an eloquent silence 
during time of greatest stress: The 
faces of those women hovering be¬ 
hind that black girl at the Little 
Rock High School in 1957 do not 
soon leave the region of the mind. 

When she was interviewed by 
Nikki Giovanni last May in Essence 
magazine, Ida Lewis, the former 
editor-in-chief of Essence, was asked 
why black women were not more 
involved in Women’s Lib, the sister 
replied: “The Women’s Liberation 
Movement is basically a family 
quarrel between white women and 
white men. And on general princi¬ 
ples, it’s not good to get involved in 
family disputes. Outsiders always 
get shafted when the dust settles. 


By Mama 

On the other hand, I must support 
some of the goals (equal pay, child¬ 
care centers, etc.) .... But if we 
speak of a liberation movement, as 
a black woman I view my role from 
a black perspective—the role of 
black women is to continue the 
struggle in concert with black men 
for the liberation and self-determin¬ 
ation of blacks. White power was 
not created to protect and preserve- 
us as women. Nor can we view our¬ 
selves as simply American women. 
We are black women, and as such 
we must deal effectively in the 
black community. Suppose the Lib 
Movement succeeds. It will follow, 
since White power is the order of 
the day, that white women will be 
the first hired, which will still leave 
black men and women outside. . .” 

But there is not only the question 
of the color of experience. Black 
women are not convinced that 
Women’s Lib serves their best in¬ 
terest or that it can cope with the 
uniqueness of their experience, 
which is itself an alienating factor. 
The early image of Women’s Lib 
was of an elitist organization made 
up of upper-middle class - women 
with the concerns of that class (the 
percentage of women in profession¬ 
al fields, etc.) and not paying much 
attention to the problems of most 
black women, which are not in 
getting into the labor force, but in 
being upgraded in it, not in getting 
into medical school, but in getting 
adult education, not in how to exer¬ 
cise freedom from the “head of the 
house” but in how to be head of the 
household. Black women are differ¬ 
ent from white women because they 
view themselves differently, are 
viewed differently and lead a differ¬ 
ent kind of life. 

As if that were not enough, 
there is also the growing rage of 
black women over unions of black 
men and white women. This hostil¬ 
ity comes from both popular beau¬ 
ties and happily married black wo¬ 
men. There is something else in this 
anger, and I think it lies in the fact 


that black women have always con¬ 
sidered themselves superior to white 
women. Not racially superior, just 
superior in terms of their ability to 
function healthily in the world. 

Black women have been able to 
envy white women (their looks, 
their easy life, the attention they 
seem to get from their men); they 
could fear them (for the economic 
control they have had over black 
women’s lives) and even love them 
(as mammies and domestic workers 
can); but black women have found 
it impossible to respect white wo¬ 
men. I mean they never had what 
black men have had for white men— 
a feeling of awe at their accomplish¬ 
ments. Black women have no abid¬ 
ing admiration of white women as 
competent, complete people. Whe¬ 
ther vying with them for the few 
professional slots available to wo¬ 
men in general, or moving their 
dirt from one place to another, 
they regarded them as willful chil¬ 
dren, pretty children, mean chil¬ 
dren, ugly children, but never as 
real adults capable of handling the 
problems of the world. 

White women were ignorant of 
the facts of life—perhaps by choice, 
perhaps with the assistance of men, 
but ignorant anyway. They were 
totally dependent on marriage or 
male support (emotionally or eco¬ 
nomically). They confronted their 
sexuality with furtiveness, complete 
abandon or repression. Those who 
could afford it, gave over the man¬ 
agement of the house and the rear¬ 
ing of children to others. (It is a 
source of amusement even now to 
black women to listen to feminists 
talk of liberation while somebody’s 
nice grandmother shoulders the 
daily responsibility of child rearing 
and floor mopping and the liberated 
one comes home to correct it, and 
be entertained by the children. If 
Women’s Lib needs those grand¬ 
mothers to thrive, it has a serious 
flaw.) The one great disservice black 
women are guilty of (albeit not by 

-SEE PAGE 5 
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choice) is that they are the means 
by which white women can escape 
the responsibilities of womanhood 
and remain children all the way to 
the grave. It is this view of them¬ 
selves. and of white women that 
makes the preference of a black 
man, for a white women quite a 
crawful. Black women regard his 
choice as an inferior one. 

This feeling of superiority con¬ 
tributes to the reluctance of black 
women to embrace Women’s Lib. 
That and the very important fact 
that black men are formidably op¬ 
posed to their involvement in it— 
and for the most part the women 
understand their fears. In the Am¬ 
sterdam News, an editor, while de¬ 
ploring the conditions of black 
political organizations, warns his 
readers of the consequences: “White 
politicians have already organized. 
And their organizers are even at¬ 
tempting to co-opt Black women 
into their organizational structure, 
which may well place Black women 
against Black men, that is, if the 
struggle for women’s liberation is 
viewed by Black women as being 
above the struggle for Black libera¬ 
tion.” The consensus among blacks 
is that their first liberation has not 
been realized; unspoken is the con¬ 
viction of black men that any more 
aggressiveness and “freedom” for 
black women would be intolerable, 
not to say counter-revolutionary. 

There is also a contention among 


black women that Women’s Lib 
is nothing more than an attempt 
on the part of whites to become 
black without the responsibilities 
of being black. Certainly some of 
the demands of liberationists seem 
to rack up as our thing: common- 
law marriage (shacking); children 
out of wedlock, which is even fash¬ 
ionable now if you are a member of 
the Jet Set (if you are poor and 
black it is still a crime); families 
without men; right to work; sexual 
freedom, and an assumption that 
a woman is equal to a man. Now 
we have come full circle: the mor¬ 
ality of the welfare mother has be¬ 
come the avant-garde morality of 
the land. 

Black Atlases 
are cleaning house. 

They are wiping away 
centuries of cobwebs and dust 
with rags and old undershirts 
borrowed from clapboard shacks 
and my mother’s closet. 

They are tired of the dirt. 

Sunlight is hazy 
in the clouds of dust. 

Pendulum mops 
swing in the soapy flood. 
They have uncovered 
my scattered footprints 
and freed me from the past. 

Brushing away the muddy suds, 

I rise from the water big-assed, 
full-lipped and beautiful. 

—Sandra Cox 


Summer 

Program 

The summer program was a very 
interesting field because of the 
tours that the advisors took us on. 
It gave the summer youth a lot of 
thoughts, about going into medi¬ 
cine, dentistry, nursing, and any 
other medical field, also it gave 
them experience in working like 
learning how to get to work on 
time and doing their work accur¬ 
ately and meeting other employees. 

—LaRita Glaze 


I started working at U.C. Medical 
Center in 1971 as a N.Y.C. student. 
I worked in the School of Pharm¬ 
acy in the Student Affairs office 
with Sue Fort. I found myself in a 
very busy office with some chal¬ 
lenging work to do. Lucky for me I 
became an integral part of their of¬ 
fice. Sue kept me on all year round. 
And I developed some very useful 
skills when I finish school to find a 
job. 

Now I’m working with the De¬ 
partment of Medicine in the Chief 
Residents office with Dr. Stauffer, 
Dr. Wiles, and Mrs. Edie Weber. And 
all I can say about these three won¬ 
derful people is thank you for being 
so understanding, patient and kind. 
I would like to say that Mrs. Weber 
has taught me a lot about Medical 
Terminology and I learned to do a 
little medical transcription. I also 
learned to file medical journals and 
what the meaning of volume num¬ 
bers, issue numbers, etc. 

I would also like to say thank you 
to Mr. Dave Jognson, Mrs. Delmar 
Booker, Mr. Robert Busby in House¬ 
keeping, and Roland Joseph, with a 
special thank you to Mrs. Jean Bom. 

I find U.C. Medical Center to be 
a very wonderful place to work. 
Everyone works hard to help out 
high school students and give them 
a break. Every year they set up an 
educational program for students to 
get them involved with the oppor¬ 
tunities that the University offers. 

—Glorice Stansbury 
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From Culinary to Secretary 

By Mary Wilson 

How times have changed and how beautiful it is. Our Mrs. Mable 
Williams from Millberry Union Cafe who previously served many of you 
breakfast and also served lunch to doctors in the Faculty Club, is now 
seated in her office as Secretary to Bob Alexander, Millberry Union 
Director. 

From culinary to Secretary is not necessarily a status jump in terms 
of a level head. But for Mable Williams, a Black woman who was forced 
into Food Service because of her race, feels she can do the job if given the 
chance. Even though it might be temporary, it’s a pleasure to see that we 
are finally being recognized. 









‘1'H TKZTtCO^ 



Dr. Thomas Burbridge 

JULY 12, 1921 - SEPTEMBER 8, 1972 
Brother, Scientist, And Civil Riahts Leader 
























SCHOOL OF 
DENTISTRY 
AT UCSF 
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Affirmative 
Action Office's 
Responsibilities 


Awards to Black 

Businessmen 


By Ms. Joanne Lewis 
Affirmative Action Coordinator 

The Affirmative Action Office 
was established July 1, 1972 as a re¬ 
sult of a Black Caucus demand in 
May 1971 to coordinate the imple¬ 
mentation of the San Francisco cam¬ 
pus Affirmative Action Program for 
academic and staff personnel, con¬ 
struction contracts, vendors and 
other suppliers of goods and ser¬ 
vices and to review and evaluate the 
results of this program. 

Specific responsibilities are to: 

1. Develop the campus affirma¬ 
tive action program and internal 
and external communication tech¬ 
niques. 

2. Assist line management in the 
identification of problem areas. 

3. Assist line management in ar¬ 
riving at solutions to problems, 
through direct technical assistance 
or by utilization of other resources. 

4. Design and implement campus 
audit and reporting systems that 
will: (a) measure the effectiveness 
of the campus program; (b) indicate 
the need for remedial action; (c) 
indicate the degree to which the 
campus goals and objectives have 
been attained. 

5. Serve as liaison with the var¬ 
ious compliance agencies which af¬ 
fect the University. This liaison in- 

-SEE PAGE 4 


Brothers and Sisters .... 

I am happy to announce that this 
campus has recently awarded con¬ 
tracts to two Black men in the Bay 
Area for interior design and floor 
covering. The recipients of these 
awards are two Brothers — Emi 
Young and Wilbur Carney. The 
contract for interior design was 
awarded to Erni Young of Oakland. 
Mr. Young is consulting with UC 
regarding the interior design of the 
new Clinics Building, Accounts Re¬ 
ceivable Department, Moffitt Ad¬ 
missions and other small projects. 
Mr. Wilbur Carney was awarded the 
contract for floor covering in the 



Brother Erni Young 
Interior Design Consultant 


new Clinics Building. He is respon¬ 
sible for installation of the vinyl 
floor covering and carpet in the 
entire building. Carney’s contract 
happens to be the FIRST six figure 
contract ($100,000.00 or more) to 
be awarded to a Black contractor in 
the history of this campus! 

I feel there is no need to go into 
the qualifications and past exper¬ 
iences of the Brothers because you 
know they would not have gotten 
the contract had they not had their 
shit together! 

I would, however, like to take 
this opportunity to fully recognize 
and thank all of you beautiful 
Brothers and Sisters who have en¬ 
dured many hardships, you beauti¬ 
ful Brothers and Sisters who have 
been subjected to this racist society 
. . .without YOU, none of this would 
ever have become a reality! I’m talk¬ 
ing about you beautiful Brothers and 
Sisters who work and have worked 
many, many years in departments 
like laundry, housekeeping, general 
services and nursing services. The 
two Brothers thank you, ALL the 
Black students thank you, all Black 
people with jobs here thank you, 
and especially I, Bobby Christmas, 
thank you! 

—Robert H. Christmas 











EDITORIAL 


Rnisi It IICSF 


The white man (Webster) defines racism as: “A belief that race is the 
primary determinant of human traits and capacities and that racial differ¬ 
ences produce an inherent superiority of a particular race.” 

We as members of the Third World can give many more definitions of 
racism since we experience it every day and have been exposed to it all our 
lives. When you break it down, basically, it boils down to the color of your 
skin. 

Racism can be oh so subtle, but can be felt like a ton of bricks. As 
most of us know, it can also be very hard to prove, at least to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the white society. Nevertheless, we all know it exists. By its own ad¬ 
mission this is a racist society, but we must deal with it. We must bring it 
out front and expose it every chance we get. 

The Blacks in the School of Dentistry are being subjected to “hard¬ 
core” racism because of not only the color of their skin, but because of 
their life style and their ability to relate to one another as Brothers and 
Sisters. “The man” just cannot relate to that. “He” feels threatened be¬ 
cause “he” is no longer the “model.” 

For some reason the School of Dentistry cannot understand or pre¬ 
tends not to understand that the present-day Black is usually committed 
to practicing in his own environment. Therefore, there must be some rele¬ 
vancy in his academic education that will prepare the Brother or Sister to 
provide good health care delivery in his community. This means more Black 
faculty to identify the needs of the Black community and sensitizing (if 
possible) the School of Dentistry administration. Dr. Robert Rule was 
quoted in the March 16, 1973 issue of Synapse as saying, “There is no 
question in my mind that we should get A qualified Black faculty mem¬ 
ber. ...” Now you know where he is coming from! This is the kind of 
head the students have to deal with. (Note: Out of 241 faculty members, 
none are Black.) 

We must realize and have it clear in our minds that this is not a stu¬ 
dent issue, but a BLACK issue. The same instructor who grades the stu¬ 
dent on his/her attitude, mannerism, appearance or life style as opposed to 
his/her ability to prepare teeth for inlays, fillings and crowns; examine to 
determine nature and extent of disease, will most likely graduate YOU as 
an employee (his technician, his secretary, his clerk or whatever) on YOUR 
attitude, mannerism, appearance or life style as opposed to your ability to 
perform your duties as a university employee. We must not allow ourselves 
to be divided: employees separated from students. We are all related by the 
nature of our Blackness (even though some of us may not want to admit to 
it). To give you an idea of how funky the shit can be, dig this: A graduate 
student (already a practicing dentist) makes a remark to a group of stu¬ 
dents (undergraduates) using the phrase “that nigger boy.” He was refer¬ 
ring to a Black male patient. This remark was made in the presence of a 
Black sister and an instructor who was within the same hearing distance 
as the sister. Yet it was allowed to be said without being challenged. This 
sister commented, “If I’d turned around they would’ve had to come for 
me.” I’m sure if we all took turns we could all give another example (or 
1,000) of racist behavior on this campus—can’t we Brothers and Sisters? 
So don’t fool yourselves if some of you might feel it’s just a student prob¬ 
lem ’cause it ain’t. 

Brother Harold Orr (4th year Med student) made a very good point 
in his presentation relative to racism in the School of Dentistry and the 
health care profession at a Black Caucus general meeting the other day. 
He said there is a certain amount of “Fear Element” in us. I’m sure if we 
stopped to think we can relate to that. I’m sure some of us are afraid of 
losing our jobs or getting kicked out of school, but don’t let that element 
of fear outweigh that “Element of Dignity!” 
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TO BLACK 

BULLETIN READERS: 

The fact is the BULLETIN is not doing 
well financially. As you all know, we 
have never charged you to read the BUL¬ 
LETIN. Occasionally we ask for dona¬ 
tions, but that becomes a trip since we 
leave the BULLETIN on our stands (Mil- 
berry Union, Med Sci Lobby, Laundry, 
and Moffitt Basement) in addition to 
handing them out personally. Not only 
that, we circulate them throughout the 
various other campuses, SFGH, other 
caucuses in the Bay Area and others who 
request copies. 

Regardless of the difficulties we have 
had the Black Caucus has been committed 
to publishing information relevant to the 
Black Campus Community. We have re¬ 
quested your opinions, suggestions and 
comments, but although the BULLETIN 
is widely read, we get little response. I’m 
running this down to you because we are 
asking for your support once again. We 
want your opinions, suggestions, com¬ 
ments and “financial aid.” It doesn’t have 
to be much—whatever you feel it’s worth. 
If the response is poor, the BULLETIN 
will continue to be poor. Please write us: 
Black Caucus, UCSF, Housing Office, 
Box 191, 500 Parnassus, San Francisco, 
CA 94122. _ 

INVOLVE YOURSELF! 

For those Brothers and Sisters 
who say the Black Caucus is not 
functioning — we challenge you to 
become a member and participate 
on any of the following committees: 

• Affirmative Action — Acting 
chairbrother; 

• Black Culture—Donnia Brown, 
chairsister. 

• Black Managers—Bobby Christ¬ 
mas, chairbrother. 

• Fund Raising — no chairperson 
presently; 

• Investigating — Otis Daniels, 
chairbrother; 

• Publications Board—Elba Cle¬ 
mente, chairsister; 

• Publicity/Public Relations — 
Don Bartlow, chairbrother; 

• Student/Staff Ad Hoc — Diane 
Adams, chairsister. 
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Telling It Like It Is 


—Black Caucus/Black Student 
Union 

University of California, 

San Francisco, California 

The following is a press release 
submitted by the Black Caucus/ 
Black Student Union on March 8, 
1973. As most of you already 
know , the white news media could 
not address itself to it. They 
couldn't deal with an issue relating 
to racism because as we all know 


ANNIIINGEMEHTS 


Caucus meetings are being held 
the first and third Tuesday of every 
month at 5 p.m. Watch the bulletin 
boards for announcements of room 
number. 


The School of Dentistry has very 
recently hired a Brother, Larry 
Broussard, as Senior Administrative 
Analyst to assist in the recruiting 
of minority students. The Caucus 
offers the Brother all the assistance 
we can give him .. . 


The Black Caucus’ Black Culture 
Committee is planning on having a 
semi-formal Spring affair in order to 
raise some funds and at the same 
time get the Sisters and Brothers 
together on a social level. The affair 
will take place at UC Berkeley’s 
Strawberry Canyon on May 5. Tick¬ 
ets are $5.50. For further informa¬ 
tion contact Chairsister Donnia 
Brown at extension 2010. 

Nate Thurmond, center for 
the Golden Gate Warriors opened a 
restaurant in the Western Addition 
District of San Francisco — The 
Beginning — at 2020 Fillmore. The 
atmosphere is very mellow and the 
food is very together. 

A very dear and good friend of 
ours, Sister Alice (Lytle) Bell will 
be completing her Law Education 


they too have funky racist atti¬ 
tudes. KDIA, a Black-oriented radio 
station was the only station to 
carry the release—Right On KDIA! 
That’s what we call unity! 

The Black Caucus/Black Students 
of the University of California, San 
Francisco again finds it necessary to 
call to the attention of the campus 
administration that “hard-core” rac¬ 
ism continues to exist in the School 
of Dentistry (as well as the other 
schools). 


at Hastings Law School on May 19. 
Alice was one of the founders of 
the Black Caucus and the head 
technician in one of the labs (Pedia¬ 
trics Cardiology Lab) in CVRI. In 
the capacity of a lawyer, the Sister 
will continue to struggle against the 
injustices Black people have to suf¬ 
fer. Congratulations to a righteous 
Sister. 

The Bulletin will be having a 
Bake Sale as soon as this Bulletin 
comes out to pay the publication 
fees. Please donate cakes, cookies, 
pies or whatever to the Bake Sale. 

The Employee Development Divi¬ 
sion of the Personnel Office is cur¬ 
rently offering the following Adult 
Education classes and although they 
are already underway it is still pos¬ 
sible for you to register. If you are 
interested please call Bill Edmond¬ 
son on XI150 or come to room 
64-U: 

Mathematics, T/Th, 1-3 p.m. 

English as a Second Language, 
M/W, 1-3 p.m. 

Reading/Composition, M/W, 3-5 
p.m. 

Basic Medical Terminology, T/ 
Th, 3-5 p.m. 

The following college classes are 
also being offered on campus and 
although it is too late to register for 
credit for the Spring semester it is 
still possible to audit ‘Psychology of 
Women’ and ‘Psychological Pro¬ 
cesses.’ If you are interested in 
college credit classes call XI150 to 
be placed on our mailing list. 


The following immediate prob¬ 
lems menace the success of Black 
students in completing their edu¬ 
cation : 

• Subjective grading on the part 
of campus faculty; 

• Unrealistic expectations of 
Black students to complete courses 
at UCSF; 

• Hostile environment impedes 
students’ ability to accomplish 
goals; 

• Total conformity to middle- 
class educational standards; 

• So-called professional manner¬ 
isms imposed by white faculty; 

• Subjective admissions criteria, 
that is, recruit the right type of 
“nigger” who will bend and bow; 

• Inadequate retention program 
for Black students; 

• Economic Opportunity Program 
students are stigmatized as such 
and forced to compete with one 
another; 

• Curriculum is void of any rele¬ 
vancy to the needs of the Black 
Community; 

• Total absence of regular tenured 
Black faculty; 

• The grading of Black students 
on attitude, mannerism, appearance 
and life style. 

In conclusion, the Black staff and 
Black students and the surrounding 
Black Community will no longer 
tolerate impingement on our dig¬ 
nity. 

We insist the following changes 
take place forthwith: . 

1. All forms of racism be elimin¬ 
ated; 

2. Immediate hiring of Black fa¬ 
culty in sufficient numbers with 
Black student input (presently, 241 
faculty members none are Black); 

3. Objective grading system as 
opposed to grading Black students 
on attitude, mannerism, appearance 
and life style. 

FACTS: There are presently 24 
Black students in the School of 
Dentistry: 5 seniors, 5 juniors, 8 
sophomores (there were 10 but one 
transferred and one put back to the 
freshman class), and 6 freshmen. 
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eludes, but is not limited to, other 
University offices, other campuses 
and state and federal agencies. 

6. Serve as liaison between the 
campus and minority organizations, 
women’s organizations, and com- 

POEMS 

By Andrew P. Jackson 
Existing 

Sleep, too much time consumed— 
loving not enough 
Arguing, fighting the same- 
loving not enough 
Work, too much time consumed— 
living not enough. 

Empty 

We are far worse off than ships 
which pass each other, for at least 
they share the same water. 

MORE POEMS BY ANDREW JACKSON 
WILL APPEAR IN FUTURE ISSUES 
OF THE BLACK BULLETIN. 


RECIPES FROM THE 
MOTHERLAND 

This is the first in a series of de¬ 
lightful recipes from the heart of 
Africa. 

Nigeria—Chicken Imoyo 

In a 4-quart saucepan place: 

2—3 lb. chicken cut in serving 
pieces 
2 tsp. salt 
V 4 tsp. pepper 
V 4 tsp. crushed red pepper 
2 medium onions, peeled and cut 
in quarters 
2 quarts water 

Simmer gently for 30 minutes. 

Add: 

4 tomatoes, cut in halves 
1 lb. fresh okra, ends cut and left 
whole 

4 green bell peppers, cleaned and 
cut in quarters 

1 tsp. chili powder (optional) 

4 tbs. tomato puree or paste 

2 tbs. lemon or lime juice 

Simmer until vegetables and chicken 
are cooked. Correct the seasoning. 
Drain vegetables and chicken from 
the stock and place in serving bowl. 
Add 3 tbs. butter and permit to 
melt over them. Yields 8 portions. 
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munity action groups concerned 
with employment opportunities of 
minorities and women. 

7. Keep the Chancellor and line 
management informed of latest de¬ 
velopments in the area of equal op¬ 
portunity. 

8. Provide assistance and direc¬ 
tion in the establishment of campus, 
unit, and department goals and 
timetables. 

9. Periodically audit training pro¬ 
grams and hiring and promotion 
patterns to remove impediments to 
the attainment of campus goals. 

10. Provide for regular discussions 
with line managers, supervisors and 
employees to assure campus policies 
and procedures are being followed. 

11. Periodically audit qualifica¬ 
tions of all employees to insure that 
minorities and women are given full 
opportunities for transfer and pro¬ 
motion. 

12. Advocate the development of 
policies that will ensure that super¬ 
visors, faculty, and staff are evalu¬ 
ated on the basis of their equal em¬ 
ployment opportunity efforts and 
results as well as other criteria. 


By Betty Rockett 

ARIES MAN 

Aries men are fairly bursting with 
ideas and creative energy. The Aries 
man is impatient with slow pokes, 
bold and confident, always ahead 
of others. He can be the soul of 
generosity, but he can also be sel¬ 
fish and demanding when his desires 
are delayed. Aries is concerned with 
the world only as it relates to him¬ 
self. No other sun sign can be so 
scrupulously faithful as Arie's when 
he’s really in love for keeps. Of 
course you must keep alert to future 
possibilities, because as sincere as he 
is in his present devotion and prom¬ 
ises of complete loyalty his need for 
romance is so strong that he’s cap¬ 
able of looking elsewhere if you 
don’t keep his illusions alive con¬ 
stantly. Aries males don’t like 
games. He’ll be direct in all his 
approaches. 


DRAMA 

(BLACK) 

By Fred H. Blanchard 
Co-founder of Black Repertory West 

A newly found Black repertory 
company expressing the beauty and 
complexity of Black life through 
the medium of theatre. We are not a 
group playing one ideological tune, 
rather we wish to function in part as 
a sounding board for the commun¬ 
ity to evaluate a garnet of philoso¬ 
phies ranging from what are popu¬ 
larly labeled “conservative” to “ra¬ 
dical.” 

The company was organized in 
August 1972 around the production 
of Weseley’s “The Black Terror.” 
Most recently, Black Repertory West 
has produced J. E. Franklin’s play 
“Black Girl” in San Francisco, 
where it received rave reviews from 
the critics and the public. The pro¬ 
duction is currently on tour in the 
Bay Area. 

Black Repertory West, a group 
which KPIX-TV theatre critic Rolfe 
Peterson recently compared with 
the world famous American Con¬ 
servatory Theatre Company. 


ARIES WOMAN 

Aries women are often career 
girls. There’s practically nothing the 
Aries woman won’t tackle, if it’s a 
challenge or just something sh^ 
thinks she wants to brighten her life. 
She’ll make some kind of stab at it 
whether it’s practical or not. She ad¬ 
mires strength and tries to imitate it. 
The Aries idealism and optimistic 
faith in human nature is often 
dashed to bits by reality. She’s ex¬ 
citing and certainly never boring. 
Then there are always those mo¬ 
ments of softness that belie her 
strong drive for a man who has the 
patience to bring them out. Aries 
women are capable of deep passion 
and mystical idealism woven to¬ 
gether in strange patterns in any re¬ 
lationship she feels is real. There will 
be no holding back, no feminine 
wiles or silly games. Her love, like 
her speech and actions is direct. 


HOROSCOPE 
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Million 

Dead! 

SEE PAGE 2 
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Management Intern Program 


In a list of demands submitted 
to Chancellor Lee on May 18, 1971 
by the Black Caucus, Demand No. 
10 stated: “A management program 
intern traineeship specifically de¬ 
signed for this campus must be es¬ 
tablished to effectively develop 
those Black employees now in ad¬ 
ministrative positions to be our 
future management personnel.” 

We are happy to announce the 
following: 

Management Intern Program 
The purpose of this program is to 
provide a mechanism that will pre¬ 
pare employees to assume adminis¬ 
trative and managerial responsibili¬ 
ties and that will do so in a manner 
consistent with the Affirmative Ac¬ 


tion goals of the UCSF campus. 

The program is intended to quali¬ 
fy campus employees to fill inter¬ 
mediate management or staff posi¬ 
tions that have a minimum salary 
range of $10,000 a year or higher 
and meet at least one of the fol¬ 
lowing criteria: responsibilities for 
personnel management, manage¬ 
ment of budgetary expenditures, 
program development and imple¬ 
mentation. This pilot program is 
being designed to accommodate 
seven participants per cycle. The 
length of each cycle will be six 
months. During that period each 
participant will spend 4 hours per 
day for 5 days a week on a paid 
release time basis in a classroom 


or in other instructional situations. 
The remaining hours of the indi¬ 
vidual’s work week will be spent 
in performing the regular duties 
of the present job. 

Candidates for the program will 
be solicited from the entire campus 
community. The pool of applicants 
will be referred to the Selection 
Committee which will be composed 
of Harry Buford, Don Bartlow, 
Andre Belarmino, Janet Collins, 
Elbie Cooper, Raul Cornejo, Anne 
Schmid, Anne Thompson, Freddie 
Mae Wilson. 

Applicants must be campus em¬ 
ployees who have attained regular 
status, a high school diploma and/or 
equivalent education and work ex¬ 
perience. 

Apply to: Delmar Booker, Per¬ 
sonnel Office, 12 U. 

Applications will not be accepted 
after September 7, 1973. 


PERSONNEL OFFICE 
“BROWN BAG” MEETINGS 

The Personnel Office has been 
holding Brown Bag Lunch Meet¬ 
ings every Thursday from 12 noon 
to 1 p.m. You are all invited to 
bring your lunch and participate 
in these Personnel Information Ex¬ 
change discussions so that you may 
become better informed regarding 
Personnel matters. The meetings 
are held in the School of Nursing 
Building, Room 617. 


BPMA Launches 


Membership Drive 


The Black Personnel Manage¬ 
ment Association (BPMA) is launch¬ 
ing its 1973 membership drive. 

Our association of professional 
personnel administrators was found¬ 
ed on the premise that a coalition 
of minority persons hired and 
trained by Industry Management 
seems most qualified to assist the 
minority labor force as well as play 
a role in solving community prob¬ 
lems and in the guidance and coun¬ 
seling of students. At the same time 
these professionals would be repre¬ 


senting the interests of their man¬ 
agement. 

We believe that the BPMA is most 
capable of providing needed profes¬ 
sional services to educational insti¬ 
tutions, the minority community 
and to business organizations. To 
enable BPMA to meet its stated ob¬ 
jectives and further this cause of 
mutual concern, it is requested that 
you support the organization with 
your membership dues as well as 
your active participation. 

For information contact Elba 
Clemente, Personnel Office, X4592. 











EDITORIAL 


SUBMITTED BY MAKULLA GODWIN 


Crisis in Survival 

The worst famine in history may cause the death of an entire genera¬ 
tion of beautiful Black people in West and Central Africa. Already, 1.5 
million people are dead. Four thousand people are now dying each day. 
Between six and 13 million people will be dead without immediate and 
massive support from other countries. Up to 80% of the entire popula¬ 
tions of Mauritania, Mali, Niger, Chad, Senegal and Upper Volta may be 
wiped out. Countries affected to a lesser extent by the drought include: 
Gambia, Guinea, Sierra Leone, Ivory Coast, Ghana, Togo, Dahomey, 
Nigeria, Central African Republic, Cameroon and Ethiopia. An area close 
to three million square miles, almost as large as the continental United 
States, is affected by the severe drought. 

The causes of this great human tragedy are many, including: 

(1) No rainfall for seven years in areas of West, Central and East 
Africa, with a southward expansion of the Sahara Desert of more than 
two miles per year. 

(2) Lack of the necessary resources to drill wells or build dams. 

(3) It is now finally raining, rendering most areas inaccessible by land. 

Apathy outside Africa has been widespread. This is the seventh year 

of devastation, yet it is just becoming known in the United States. 

What is Being Done? 

Efforts from Western organizations have been minimal. The United 
States government has donated 156 tons of grain; 130 tons of which re¬ 
main on the docks of West African ports. The United States and other 
European countries have not made firm commitments to airlift these 
foodstuffs to stricken inland areas. Instead, hundreds of U.S. airplanes 
and helicopters stand deserted in South Vietnam. Last week, German 
planes recruited to deliver foods deserted the effort to participate in air 
maneuvers and “war games.” 

What Can Be Done? 

For the past seven years, 60% of all aid to the starving countries has 
come from other black-controlled African countries who have been will¬ 
ing to share with their stricken brothers and sisters. It is evident that the 
most sincere efforts must come from the worldwide Black community. 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS GET ON THE CASE! 

According to Dr. Carlton Goodlett, editor of the San Francisco 
Sun Reporter, 25 million Black Americans make up a nation. (One hun¬ 
dred fifty-two other countries have fewer people.) Black America, with a 
net income of over $51 billion dollars, is the ninth largest economic block 
in the world! 

Several organizations in the Bay Area are presently involved in relief 
efforts. Checks or money orders can be sent to one of the following 
groups: (1) Aid Famine Relief in Central Africa (A.F.R.I.C.A.), P.O. Box 
AFRICA, San Francisco, CA 94101; (2) African Students Association, 
P.O. Box 4134, Berkeley, CA 94704. 

It is the hope of Bill Ussery, spearhead of the A.F.R.I.C.A. organi¬ 
zation, that the Black community remain as united as possible, and that 
efforts to prevent splintering into many small groups be made. The Black 
Caucus of United Airlines, who is working through A.F.R.I.C.A., will 
make a large bin for food donations available to the UC Med Center com¬ 
munity. Desired food items include dry goods, such as rice, beans, com 
and other grains, flour, sugar, salt, cereals, powdered eggs and milk. At 
this time, no canned foods are requested due to their heavy weight, and 
generally low nutritional value. 

We have strength — brothers and sisters! We can do much to alle¬ 
viate the terrible suffering in Africa. At the national level, Chairman of the 

—Continued on Page 4 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Black Caucus Chairman Jim Hau- 
gabook and Ann Boykin got mar¬ 
ried. Congratulations and much hap¬ 
piness to the both of you! 


The School of Dentistry has been 
making positive efforts in recruit¬ 
ing for minority faculty members. 
We would like to welcome Drs. 
Newton Gordon and William Has¬ 
kins. Dr. Gordon was appointed as 
Assistant Clinical Professor full time 
in the Oral Surgery Department. 
He received his DDS in 1970 from 
McGuill University, Montreal, Can¬ 
ada. Dr. Haskins’ appointment is 
Lecturer, School of Dentistry — 


Operative Dentistry. He received 
his DMD in Germany in 1969 and 

—Continued on Page 4 
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| Past, Present, Future... | 


Submitted by the Class of ’73, 
School of Medicine Black Students 

In the early 1950’s, a small num¬ 
ber of farsighted faculty members 
at the University of California, San 
Francisco, School of Medicine, saw 
the need to increase the Black stu¬ 
dent enrollment. In order to ac¬ 
complish this feat, the late Dr. 
Thomas N. Burbridge set out on a 
recruitment trip to Black colleges 
and universities in the deep South. 
This resulted in the enrollment of 
five Black medical students in 1967. 
The following year, the assassina¬ 
tion of Dr. Martin Luther King 
came as a shocking and unspeakable 
tragedy to many Americans. For 
many, this terrible crime signified 
the end to all hope for a non-violent 
resolution of the problems of race 
relations in the United States. 

In this atmosphere of grief and 
foreboding. Black Americans serv¬ 
ing in various capacities on this 
campus united to ask, where do we 
go now? And so the Black Caucus, a 
forum open to all Black men and 
women on this campus, was formed. 
The Caucus serves as an instrument 
for the formation of a Black con¬ 
census on those racial matters that 
affect every person on this campus. 
In keeping with its function, the 
Black Caucus and students at UCSF 
presented demands to the Adminis¬ 
tration in 1968 calling for a 25% 
enrollment of minorities in all 
schools. During negotiations be¬ 
tween the Caucus and the Adminis¬ 
tration the fears of the White man 
were expressed: lowering of stand¬ 
ards, production of inferior doctors, 
increasing the number of Black 
students would be at the expense 
of White applicants. 

The so-called White liberals ex¬ 
pressed their fears by saying the 
two Black medical schools, Howard 
and Meharry, would be jeopardized 
by a loss of good candidates. Others 
felt that the Black applicant pool 
was not large enough to fill the 
spaces reserved. But the greatest fear 
of all was that Blacks would enter 


the sacred field of medicine hereto¬ 
fore reserved for Whites. 

These fears were not new. The 
same views were expressed at the 
turn of the century. Yet Black 
babies continued to die and Black 
people continued to receive inferior 
health care. 

After many demonstrations, 
noon-time discussions, and mock 
funerals depicting the plight of 
Blacks in this country, a concession 
was made by the administration to 
admit 25% minorities, comprising 
Blacks, Browns, and Red students. 

Perhaps they agreed because some 
of their members knew that there 
were foundations such as Macy’s, 
Sloan, the Federal government, and 
others willing to share expenses. 
Now that the funding priorities of 
the Federal government and these 
foundations are changing we hope 
that our program will continue, that 
it was not just a money-making ven¬ 
ture, but a step to deliver first class 
health service to Blacks by training 
Blacks to do so. We are concerned 
and must remain alert because 22 
Black medical students were admit¬ 
ted in 1969 and only eight were ad¬ 
mitted in 1972. 

During the years 1934 through 
1969, UCSF graduated a grand total 
of 12 Black medical students. As a 
result of the efforts of the Black 
Caucus and employees of this cam¬ 
pus, there are 20 such students in 
the present graduating class. 

Well . . . getting here was only a 
small part of the task and challenge 
that lay before us. In our Basic 
Science courses we were simply 
overlooked a large percentage of 
the time. Class tension was at an 
all time high. In one particular in¬ 
stance our grades were unknown to 
us, but an article in the Los Angeles 
Times had a detailed account of 
the percentage of A’s, B’s, etc., re¬ 
ceived by minority students in Phy¬ 
siology. The humiliation did not 
stop there. In the clinical years, 
there were numerous encounters 
between Black students and White 
house staff. All too often a Black 


student was assigned to menial tasks 
and scut work, admittedly a neces¬ 
sary part of medical education and 
patient care, but at the same time 
important medical pearls of knowl¬ 
edge were being dispensed in a cor¬ 
ner to our White classmates. We 
observed that interns, residents, and 
staff continued to refer to elderly 
Black patients as boys and gals or by 
first names. During ward rounds, 
Black patients were frequently left 
undressed. 

In spite of emotional and psycho¬ 
logical hurdles placed in our path, 
we still succeeded and were able to 
become active in various community 
projects such as: The Blackman’s 
Free Medical Clinics; the Hunter’s 
Point-Bayview Community Health 
Service; the Potrero Hill Commun¬ 
ity Health Committee; and the 
Sickle Cell Screening and Coun¬ 
seling Project, for which we re¬ 
ceived a $40,000 grant. 

One of us, Donald Ware, is 
President of the SNMA, the Black 
Student National Medical Associa¬ 
tion. We have also been active in 
various class activities and have 
served on various University com¬ 
mittees. Additionally, we have 
played a vital role in minority re¬ 
cruitment efforts on this campus. 

Now that the facts and exper¬ 
iences of the past and present have 
been conveyed, what does the fu¬ 
ture hold? The answer lies in the 
depth of our involvement as Black 
men and women in acquiring the 
skills, science, art, and sincerity 
of being effective members of a 
society based on White supremacy. 

The politics of medicine have 
usually been controlled by whites, 
both physicians and non-physicians. 
It is clear to us that their perspec¬ 
tive and understanding of how 
health care should serve the needs 
of Black people is narrow, inade¬ 
quate, and, in many cases, criminal. 
Such inadequacies are consistent 
with and are in fact the desires of 
many racists involved in the poli¬ 
tics of medicine. Bold attitudes 
and approaches are now essential 
—Continued on Page 4 
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towards developing and providing 
the type of comprehensive health 
care that Black people of this coun¬ 
try and the world so desperately 
need. We cannot expect such an 
important job to be done by any¬ 
one other than ourselves. 

Black communities continue to 
bear the brunt of force from a hos¬ 
tile society. We are by birth mem¬ 
bers of one of the world’s largest 
non-white communities. Yet at the 
same time we are a distinct minor¬ 
ity of one of the world’s most 
prominent professions. 

In the past, the profession has 
been separated from the Black com¬ 
munity. As Black individuals first, 
and professionals second, we must 
engage ourselves in a thrust to- 


POEM 

By Andrew P. Jackson 

Living 

/ saw a hungry child. He was cold 
and afraid. That child was yours, 
yet he was mine—further yet, he 
was I. 

Look into my world, and see if 
you can catch the same hell I 
have caught. 


wards strengthening our communi¬ 
ties and in the process re-evaluate 
what is meant by a real community. 

As physician/scientists we have 
obtained what has been, for the 
most part, excellent training in 
medicine and in the scientific 
method. As this graduation cere¬ 
mony indicates, we are now pro¬ 
gressing into another phase of our 
chosen profession. We must be com¬ 
mitted towards delivering the best 
care available and therefore our 
educational process must never 
cease. It is of necessity that we en¬ 
gage in teaching and research if the 
statement of total involvement is 
indeed an honest one. 

Clinical medicine, administra¬ 
tion, teaching, and research all pre¬ 
sent challenges which lie before us. 
The challenges will direct our ener¬ 
gies towards answering and correct¬ 
ing the diseases of man, whether 
they are biological or psychological. 
There are hospitals to be built and 
run, clinics to be established, 
schools to be organized, and people 
to be taught. The economical, so¬ 
cial, and political realities of racism 
are to be countered. And in the 
end, the positiveness of our actions 
shall lead to true development of a 
Black people! 


HOROSCOPE 


By Betty Rockett 

VIRGO WOMAN 

The Virgo woman is a woman. 
She has all the necessary wiles and 
weapons including a determination 
to pursue happiness wherever the 
path happens to lead her. She’s a 
perfectionist, but that doesn’t mean 
that she herself is perfect. An oc¬ 
casional Virgo woman can come 
pretty close to behaving like a 
Virago, but most of them don’t 
carry it that far. Once she’s ac¬ 
cepted a love as true and ideal, the 
purity of her own concepts of the 
relationship reigns supreme over 
all. Virgo women are annoyingly 
meticulous about small things but 
can also be the kindest, most gener¬ 
ous, and affectionate. 
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VIRGO MAN 

The Virgo man is a blend of sharp 
intellect and solid earth. No human 
nature forever, but once he does 
succumb, he’ll be shy about admit¬ 
ting it. When he’s on the threshold 
of submission he’ll cover his true 
feelings with elaborate casualness. 
There is more than a spark of sub¬ 
dued, but extremely refined, act¬ 
ing talent in Virgo. Virgos seek 
quality rather than quantity in 
romance. He wants a decent, honest 
and genuine relationship. He knows 
very well how small his chances are 
of finding it but it’s useless to ex¬ 
pect him to accept anything less. 
He is a difficult man to stir emo¬ 
tionally. Once he’s decided it’s for 
real, however, he’ll declare himself 
with touching simplicity. 


Congressional Black Caucus, Con¬ 
gressman Diggs, has proposed legis¬ 
lation, Bill H.R. 7484, for emergen¬ 
cy aid to famine victims. Petitions 
in support of this bill are now being 
circulated in the community. 

Be on the lookout for this food 
bin, the petition in support of H.R. 
7484, and other fund raising events 
in the near future. Remember, much 
has to be done, and the time is 
short. 

“UP YOU MIGHTY PEOPLE. 
YOU CAN ACCOMPLISH WHAT 
YOU WILL!!!” -Marcus Garvey 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. . .from Page 2 

was a graduate student in Dentistry 
at UCSF. 

************** 

In addition to the above, the 
Personnel Office has established a 
number for the campus community 
to call for the purpose of getting 
current Personnel Information. It is 
I-N-F-0 (4636). The number is in 
service 24 hours a day so that em¬ 
ployees working after 5 p.m. may 
also obtain current personnel in¬ 
formation. Information such as 
range adjustment status, training 
programs, health benefits and from 
time to time employment opportun¬ 
ities will be announced in addition 
to the flyers going out to the cam¬ 
pus community or whatever else 
may be current at the time you call. 
We urge you all to call everyday in 
order that you may keep abreast of 
current Personnel issues. 

For your information, the Em¬ 
ployee Development Division of the 
Personnel Office will have avail¬ 
able for you the Fall 1973 Train¬ 
ing Bulletin. If you are interested in 
obtaining your own copy stop in 
at Room 64U or call XI150 for 
information. 

If you have any suggestions, ques¬ 
tions, opinions or want to contri¬ 
bute money towards the publica¬ 
tion of the BLACK BULLETIN, 
please write to: Editor, Black Bul¬ 
letin, UCSF, Housing Office, Box 
191, 500 Parnassus, San Francisco, 
CA 94122. 
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The Vicious Pimping 
Of Black Folks 

The Black Caucus has no opposition to AFSCME 
representing any Black employee, if the worker so 
desires; however, the Caucus is disgusted with 
AFSCME’s motives. We are aware that when repre¬ 
senting Black employees, dismissed by Black mana¬ 
gers, AFSCME has never gone beyond the level of the 
Black manager, to that of the white administrator 
where the real final approval lies. It is clear that 
AFSCME has consistently focused on certain people 
in certain positions; unfortunately these persons have 
been the Black managers. 

AFSCME ignores the Administrative Chain of 
Command where complete arbitrary power to reverse 
any managerial decision lies. We feel AFSCME’s fix¬ 
ation on Black managers is indicative of their inten¬ 
tion to portray the Black manager as the villain and 
themselves as the “good guys” in order to build their 
own membership. 

AFSCME is astute enough to realize that the 
white administrators will not tolerate any attacks on 
white managers. Unfortunately, the white administra¬ 
tion does not have the same loyalty to the Black man¬ 
ager, placing them in an especially vulnerable position 
for AFSCME’s attacks. 

It is a fact that for 400 years Black folks have 
been taken advantage of in this country. Throughout 
our history exploitation and subjugation have been 
used by the white man to divide and conquer our 
people. These tactics -have successfully aborted our 
progress in both the past and the present. Today we 
see this same strategy being used on this campus by 
AFSCME. 

Based on selfish union motives, AFSCME has 
continuously used the old slave master’s tactics to 
divide and conquer our people. 

AFSCME has a record of pimping Black em- 
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Letters to the 
Chancellor; No 
Response Yet 

TO: Francis A. Sooy, Chancellor 
FROM: James Haugabook, Chairman, Black 
Caucus 

SUBJECT: Black Caucus Issues at U.C.S.F. 

I. Communication between Chancellor’s Office and 

Black Caucus 

A. There has been little or no official com¬ 
munication between the Chancellor’s Of¬ 
fice and the Black Caucus during 1973. 

B. There has been little or no opportunity for 
Black Caucus input on issues affecting 
Black people at UCSF. 

C. There has been little or no effort to get in¬ 
formation and policy decisions from the 
Administration to the Black Caucus on im¬ 
portant matters affecting Blacks on cam¬ 
pus. 

The Black Caucus has found that the Chan¬ 
cellor enjoys the luxury of using Blacks in 
top positions to communicate to him the 
needs and frustrations of the Black popu¬ 
lace. This method places the Black admin¬ 
istrators in a precarious position consider¬ 
ing that they have their own University 
duties to perform. Furthermore, the Chan¬ 
cellor should not assume that these Blacks 
are to speak for the Black campus com¬ 
munity. 

II. Report on Chancellor’s Ad Hoc Committee on 

Physical Plant Department 

A. What is the outcome of the Committee’s 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 2* 
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Continued from Page 1 

report and recommendations? 

B. What is the mechanism for follow-up on the 
Committee recommendations? Current Sta¬ 
tus? Who has administrative responsibility 
for implementation? 

C! How will the issues of paragraph four effect 
us? Will paragraph five craft employees in 
in Physical Plant be resolved? Continued? 

D. What is the procedure for continuing the 
University’s Apprenticeship Programs? 
Investigation by the Black Caucus found 
that the Physical Plant has contracted with 
twenty-six blanket (outside) contractors to 
do the work of its own employees. Also 
there is no mechanism for monitoring Af¬ 
firmative Action. There is evidence of poor 
administration; men are complaining that 
their shops are short-handed, their is re¬ 
sentment of the outside contractors, and 
low morale. The Rapport Report on Phy¬ 
sical Plant concluded that Vice Chancellor 
Erickson was part of the problem. Yet, the 
Chancellor allowed him to set up a com¬ 
mittee to screen candidates for an Assistant 
Vice Chancellor of Facilities (Physical Plant, 
and Architects and Engineers). This is par¬ 
allel to the way Nixon runs his cabinet. 

Erickson still displays his “tried and true 
policy” of administration towards the Phy¬ 
sical Plant as he does with the other De¬ 
partments that he controls, i.e., Parking Op¬ 
erations, Housing, Storehouse, Reproduc¬ 
tion and the Mailing Department. One bla¬ 
tant violation of the Hiring Policy in Mr. 
Erickson’s Departments was demonstration 
when Mr. Jim Woods was hired as an Ad¬ 
ministrative Analyst for the Business Ser¬ 
vice Enterprises Department. 

III. Commitment to Affirmative Action at UCSF? 

A. Does the Chancellor’s Office have a real 
commitment to Affirmative Action? Does 
the budget reflect this commitment? 

B. Where is Affirmative Action on the Chan¬ 
cellor’s priority list? For the Chancellor’s 
Office? For the general campus? 

C. The effectiveness of the Affirmative Ac¬ 
tion Program. 

The only Black employee in the Chan¬ 
cellor’s immediate area was arbitrarily trans¬ 
ferred out of his office to the Affirmative 
Action Unit. Is this how the Chancellor 
views “Affirmative Action”? We will no 
longer stand by and allow the University of 
California through its administrators to 
misuse and abuse Black People. 

—October 29, 1973 


ELECTIONS 74 

New Election 
Process Urged 

MORE MEANINGFUL REPRESENTATION 

The Black Caucus general elections will be held 
in the latter part of this month. In order to provide 
equal representation and input from all of the 
Brothers and Sisters on campus, the Elections Com¬ 
mittee has proposed alterations in the electoral pro¬ 
cess. 

To improve the quality of representation, Blacks 
in every department on campus will be able to choose 
a representative. The representative will be elected by 
the Brothers and Sisters in their own department. The 
delegates will serve as the legislative and executive 
governing body of the Black Caucus. 

The Election Committee feels that this structure 
will provide more meaningful representation of the 
entire Black Campus Community. This proposition 
will be presented to the general membership on De¬ 
cember 12th, in 300 HSW from 12-1 p.m. We urge 
you to attend with your input and support for this 
progressive proposal. 

MEMO 

TO: Chancellor Sooy 
FROM: James Haugabook, Chairman, 

Black Caucus 

As you are aware, in 1971, the Black Caucus 
finally forced the University of California, San Fran¬ 
cisco, to adopt the Affirmative Action Program. The 
implementation placed Black people in administra¬ 
tive positions where they previously have been ex¬ 
cluded. 

Because of our vital role in the installation of 
Affirmative Action on campus, the Black Caucus de¬ 
sires that every Black administrator be aware of and 
strive in directions that are truly in the interests of our 
people. We, therefore, wish to refresh and renew your 
awareness of two demands presented to the Adminis¬ 
tration in the past by the Black Caucus: 

1. We demand that the Black Caucus be in¬ 
formed of and have a say in the hiring of every minor¬ 
ity individual being considered for an administrative 
position. 

2. We also demand that our organization be 
notified of all proposals to release any Black. 

We would like to see some evidence of your ap¬ 
plication of these points in the future. 

—November 26, 1973 
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Gettin' It Together 

By Eleanora Porter 

History is the great instructor of mankind. Since 
time immemorial she has stressed repeatedly—over 
and over-that the common denominator of progress 
and change is unity. In the history of Afro-Americans 
(and that of all oppressed peoples) one sees that the 
lack of unity has made us prey for slavery, subjugation 
and misery in the very land that the sweat and blood 
of our forefathers cultivated. 

It is evident that as long as men are separated, 
they will be potential victims of subjugation. This is 
illustrated in every phase of the Black Man’s history. 
The white men were able to take the first Black man 
out of the Motherland through the tactics of “Divide 
and Conquer.” Thus, by destroying the unity of the 
African peoples, the white man captured our fore¬ 
fathers and sold them into slavery. As slavery proved 
itself profitable, more and more Black Folk became 
the human machines that built the white man’s Em¬ 
pires. The numbers of Blacks increased until, in many 
areas, the Black oppressed outnumbered the white op¬ 
pressors. 

In order to maintain control over the many 
Blacks, despite the fact that he was outnumbered, 
the white men reverted to the old tactics of “Divide 
and Conquer.” The whites divided the Blacks by 
creating an artificial division between the “House 
Niggers” and the “Field Niggers.” The House Nig¬ 
gers were tricked into thinking that they were, some¬ 
how, “freer” because they got to work next to the 
Master in the Big White House, instead of under the 
blazing sun with their less “fortunate” brethren. Be¬ 
cause of this misconception the House Niggers re¬ 
fused to identify themselves with the slaves in the 
fields, thus creating chaos. Hence, revolt, or poten¬ 
tial revolt was successfully aborted by the artificial 
divisions between the slaves. So, once again “Divide 
and Conquer” tactics helped the white man to main¬ 
tain his Empire, at the expense of the blood and 
sweat of our people. 

Today, in 1973, the same old strategy is still 
preventing the unification of oppressed peoples. This 
is obvious in every level of political administration. 
Consider, for example, that just a few years ago the 
greatest threat to white supremacy was the organiza¬ 
tion of the Black Panthers. Because they questioned 
and challenged the “man’s” rules, they were harassed 
from every angle by the State. The administration 
finally succeeded in dividing the Black Panther Party. 
Consequently, it split into the Cleaver Camp and the 
Newton Camp. Thus, once again chaos debilitated the 
Black vanguard. With its core of unity broken, the 
Black Panther Party could no longer pose any serious 
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The Black Caucus 
Here and Now 

By Sharon MacLaughlin 

WE ARE ON THE TOP OF THE NEAREST 

MOUNTAIN; WE ARE SURROUNDED BY 

WOLVES AND THIS IS A SIGNAL FIRE. 

Survival is the issue the Black Caucus discussed 
during a recent weekend workshop the importance 
of the Present, where we are today, what resources we 
have, our priorities, our pressures, our expectations. 

Five years and seven months ago we united in a 
courageous effort to bring about changes that would 
benefit black students, staff and faculty. We sought to 
bring more black students to this University, to train 
more black career employees for managerial and ad¬ 
ministrative jobs, to add credibility to the term “equal 
opportunity,” and. to encourage administrative res¬ 
ponsiveness to the needs of black people on this cam¬ 
pus. 

At present there are feelings of discontent and 
lack of confidence in both the meaning and power of 
the Black Caucus. We meet to review and discuss our 
present situation, to recognize the problems facing 
us and to get a group commitment on plans for a new 
approach. 

Our purpose was to review the goals and objec¬ 
tives of the Black Caucus. Can we achieve them when 
we are faced with the following external obstacles? 

1. Communication problems with the admin¬ 
istration. 

2. Question of information exchange con¬ 
cerning established campus programs. 

3. Question of commitment to affirmative 
action. 

Can we achieve them when faced with the fol¬ 
lowing internal obstacles? 

1. Conflict and disagreement. 

2. Lack of trust. 

3. Difficulties encountered in making feelings 
and attitudes known. 

4. Difficulties of dealing with unpopular is¬ 
sues. 

People are feeling that the Black Caucus is doing 
nothing for them, is unresponsive to their needs, and 
oblivious to their situations. They feel angry and 
wounded. It will take group commitment to resolve 
our problems and to achieve our defined goals. The 
Black Caucus runs on volunteer power and this in it¬ 
self is a handicap-a handicap because this makes 
dependable communication and follow-through diffi¬ 
cult. Continuity of involvement is also a problem in 
any volunteer organization. The Black Caucus must 
have your participation if it is to continue to be the 
effective, influential group that brought about so 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 
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ELECTION RESULTS: 

BLACK STUDENT HEALTH ALLIANCE 

1974-1975 Officers 


Chairman.Joe Patrick, Medicine IV 

Vice-Chairman.Beverly Corey, Medicine III 

Secretary.. . Silvia Aldridge, Pharmacy I 

Treasurer.Willia Jefferson, Nursing II 

Communications .... Barbara Grant, Pharmacy I 

1974—1975 Schools’ Representatives 

Medicine.Venessa Castine, Medicine II 

Pharmacy.Anita Washington, Pharmacy I 

Dentistry.Robert Bundy, Dentistry II 

Nursing.Leothia Hill, Nursing II 

A.S.U.C.Phyllis Meschack, Pharmacy II 


Admission Committee . . Ray Williams, Medicine II 


Art & Culture Committees’ 

CHRISTMAS BAZAAR 

December 10, 1973 
11 a.m. — 2 p.m. Millberry Union 
Vendors are Welcome. 

Contact Donnia Bronson at X 2010. 


IN MEMORIAM 

DR. JOHN HARRIS 

August 26, 1925 

October 17, 1973 


PIMPING-. .. Continued from Page 1 

ployees and their problems to further their own goals. 
AFSCME has used vicious tactics to split our people 
into small weak factions where they could be more 
easily manipulated to serve the union’s interests. At 
one time AFSCME distributed a leaflet depicting one 
of our Brothers as a boot-licking Uncle Tom. On 
another occasion, this same union actually ridiculed 
the appointment of one of our people to an admin¬ 
istrative position in the Clinics. 

Today we find AFSCME using the same old 
tactics. The Black Caucus will no longer stand by 
and allow AFSCME to viciously exploit our people 
for their interests. WE HEREBY DEMAND AN IM¬ 
MEDIATE HALT TO THIS EXPLOITATION. 

CAUCUS . . . CotUinuedfrom Page 3 

many positive changes over the last few years. We 
must decide today how we plan to solve the problems 
facing us. 

NEXT GENERAL MEETING: 

December 12th 
12 Noon 
300 HSW 







TOGETHER ... Continued from Page 3 

threat to the system. 

The administration of this campus directly rep¬ 
resents the interests of the administrators in the State 
of California and in the federal government. We must 
oppose, therefore, the tactics of the Campus Admin¬ 
istrators in the same way that any threat to our liber¬ 
ation must be opposed. Let us not suffer to continue 
to be victims of the “man’s” games. To achieve any 
changes on this campus Unity is paramount. Let us 
not be divided any further—the white collar vs. the 
blue collar workers, the students vs. the employees. 
In the eyes of the “man” we are all lumped together 
in the same boat. Take note Brothers and Sisters, if 
the ship sinks we will all go down with it. Not just 
the students or not just the workers. 

The Black Caucus is a forum open to all Black 
men and women on campus. It is dedicated to op¬ 
posing and destroying every vistage of racism, how¬ 
ever and wherever it may exist, on campus. It repre¬ 
sents all of us. Let us come together and get it to¬ 
gether. If you are already a member we need you 
Now—if you are not a member—Join! 

A victory for one is a victory for all! 


RECIPES FROM THE MOTHERLAND 

By Harriett Sanders 

CONGOLESE CHICKEN WITH PEANUTS 
(Serves 8) 

Cut 4 2-Vi lb. chickens in quarters. Brush with 
4 tbs. melted butter and sprinkle with salt. 

Arrange chicken quarters on a baking sheet, 
breast side down. 

Bake at 350 degrees for 30 minutes and turn 
them over breast side up. 

Blend Vi cup peanut butter with l A cup mayon¬ 
naise. 

Brush peanut butter mixture over the chickens 
to cover completely. 

Bake for 15 minutes longer until chicken is done. 
Remove from oven. 

Sprinkle Vi cup chopped peanuts uniformly over 
chicken. 

Blanch 3 green peppers in boiling water until the 
skins loosen. Remove skins and seeds and cut pep¬ 
pers into 1 ” strips. Saute the peppers in just enough 
vegetable oil to keep them from burning and until 
quite dark brown. Sprinkle the sauteed peppers 
around the chicken upon serving. Serve with yellow 
rice on a large platter. 

NOTE: Prepare the green peppers while the 
chicken is baking. In the Congo the green peppers are 
actually burned in the fire until they are quite black 
and then cooked with the chicken. 
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LEE RAMSEY 
REINSTATED! 

See story 
on 

Page 3 
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Affirmative Action 
Program: How 
Effective Is It? 

It has been over two years since the Affirmative 
Action Unit was set up to monitor, develop and co¬ 
ordinate the campus Affirmative Action Program. 

The question arises at this point as to how effec¬ 
tive is this campus AAP. 

This is a difficult question to answer because we 
know so little of the program’s goals and problems, to 
say the least of its progress. 

As we understand it, AAP is suppose to accom¬ 
plish the following: 

1. Hire, train, promote and upgrade racial 
minorities and women. 

2. Purchase goods and services from minority 
vendors. 

3. See that construction projects’ work force 
contain a representative number of minorities and 
women. 

4. Make sure the campus meets its goals in 
recruiting minority students to our professional Allied 
Health schools. 

5. Hire minority faculty. 

Blacks (sisters and brothers)—put their jobs on 
the line to force Campus Administration to deal with 
racism and lack of opportunity on this campus. We 
must confess it appears that we are losing valuable 
gains already made. 

Chancellor Sooy, we demand some action now: 

• Remove the ceiling on promotional opportun¬ 
ity for Black employees. We are opposed to present 
tokenism; e.g., one Vice-Chancellor, one Hospital Ad¬ 
ministrator, etc. 

• We demand to know the goals and priorities of 
the Affirmative Action Program in all areas of its res¬ 
ponsibility. 

• We demand a progress report dating back to 
pre-Black Caucus organization date—1967 to the 
present. For example: faculty, students, staff. Total 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 3 


Dirty Linen in Laundry! 

One of the greatest concentrations of our people 
on campus exists in the Laundry Department. Our 
people in this department have bravely challenged the 
administrators. Their struggle has been going on for 
many months, but unfortunately most of us in other 
areas on campus have been totally unaware of their 
situation. Lists of grievances have been written from 
each of the different sections of this department, i.e., 
linen, seamstresses, and the dry sections. These people 
have gone to various administrative levels with their 
problems, but have received little support or aid. 

Their most recent struggle centered around the 
holiday time allotted for Christmas Eve. Here are 
some of their remarks on this subject: 

“It has been our understanding, according to 
the University rules and by-laws that ‘Each employee 
is entitled to two paid holidays within the fiscal 
year.’ It is also understood that these holidays may 
not always coincide with the national calendar holi¬ 
days, and that the University may choose to substi¬ 
tute a day which they feel will be of more benefit to 
the majority of the employees on campus . . . with 
the understanding that these two days make up for 
. . . national holidays which the University does not 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 


OUR DEEPEST SYMPATHY 

Our deepest sympathy to the family of sis¬ 
ter Patricia Jones of Nursing Service, whose hus¬ 
band Edward Jones, Millberry Union, Operations 
Department, died in a fire on December 31, 
1973. Eddie, as he was known to us, managed to 
get his children, ages 2 months, 4, 6, and 10 
years, out of the house safely before becoming 
trapped in the fire. 

Eddie’s mother is siste.r Dorothy Jones of 
Nursing Service and his brother is Kenneth Jones 
of Facilities Management, Building Services de¬ 
partment. Their house and all possessions are a 
total loss. Donations of clothing, food, money, 
etc., can be made to the family through Jackie 
Lau X2541; Ann Thompson X2443; Edward 
Boyle X2443; Margaret Winslow X2877; or 
Freeman Bradley XI143. 



















Elections '74 ... . 

Black Caucus 
Election Postponed 

“Now is the time to make real the promises of 
democracy — Dr. M. L. King, Jr. 

On December 12th Don Bartlow, Election Com¬ 
mittee Chairman called a general meeting for the 
Black Caucus. The purpose of this meeting was to ask 
the campus for its preference of two proposals for the 
upcoming election. 

The Election Committee, at its last meeting, had 
decided to support a new electoral procedure. The 
new process would allow for two representatives from 
each department (or combination of departments) and 
four representatives at large. This body would then 
serve as the governing body of the Caucus. This would 
create true and equal representation of the entire 
Black population on campus. 

This idea is not new. In the past few years it has 
been proposed, but never implemented in the Caucus 
elections. Despite the progressive re-organization that 
the proposal would bring, it has consistently been de¬ 
feated on the basis of petty technicalities. Every year 
when this change was proposed certain Caucus mem¬ 
bers have blocked its implementation, by using the 
Black Caucus By-Laws. 

Now, the By-Laws have outlined very unrealistic 
guidelines for election procedures. Furthermore, these 
guidelines have been ignored by the executive 
branches of the Caucus in the past whenever it has 
been convenient. However, when new changes have 
been proposed that would change the distribution of 
power, the By-Laws have been eagerly presented as a 
means of preventing the alterations from being en¬ 
forced. 

The Election Committee, as noted above, at 
their last meeting, unanimously voted to present and 
support the new electoral procedure. However, after 
this committee meeting, much to the surprise and/or 
dismay of the members, their chairman, Don Bartlow, 
decided that it would be impossible for the committee 
to gather the necessary data to insure that every Black 
on campus would be equally represented. This posi¬ 
tion was refuted by Caucus members who favored 
postponing the election for a few weeks until the 
data would be gathered and the details of the new pro¬ 
cedure worked out. 

At the December 12th meeting the new pro¬ 
posal met with resistance from those members who in¬ 
sisted that it could not be legitimately adopted with¬ 
out going through the due process of law prescribed 
in the By-Laws, for any alterations in election pro¬ 
cedures. Yet, the greatest blow against the proposal 
was struck by Bartlow when he claimed that he had 
spoken with the Election Committee members, in¬ 
dividually, about dropping the proposal. He allegedly 
received a majority consensus to drop the new pro¬ 
posal and to proceed with a plan to conduct the elec¬ 
tion in the same manner as it had been run in previous 
years. 

Unfortunately, many Black Caucus members who 
certainly would have appreciated and supported the 
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James Haugabook 

Chairman, Black Caucus 

STAFF THIS ISSUE: Eleanora Porter, Dave 
Johnson, Charles Ratcliff and Ernest Badger. 


From the Editor 

The Black Bulletin will be published once a 
month throughout 1974. This newsletter comes to 
you from the Black Caucus of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia Medical Center. 

We would like to reach everyone on campus, but 
we need your help. If you can write or collect articles 
on issues in the department where you work or the 
community in which you live, please do so. All com¬ 
munications for the Black Bulletin may be sent to the 
Black Caucus Office, 250 Millberry Union. The dead¬ 
line for submitting material will be the 25th of each 
month. If you would like to work on the committee, 
we would be very happy to have you. 


Millberry Repertory 
Theater Auditions 

Millberry Repertory Theater would like to an¬ 
nounce its next production scheduled for mid-April. 
The play, “To Be Young, Gifted and Black,” a por¬ 
trait of Lorraine Hansberry in her own words adapted 
by Robert Nemiroff. We will be auditioning on Jan¬ 
uary 14th. Contact Christian Brust at Bear’s Wares, 
Millberry, ext. 1078. Please drop by and pick up your 
audition sheets if you would be interested in being a 
part of this exciting production. 


new electoral process were not present. Hence, a fac¬ 
tion which insisted upon letting the By-Laws retard 
our progress were able to defeat the proposed changes. 
It was agreed upon by the members present that Cau¬ 
cus Chairman Jim Haugabook, who will serve until the 
end of January, would appoint a committee which 
will work on this proposal and the By-Laws to insure 
that the proposal would not meet with the same fate 
next year. 

Hence, the Black Caucus elections for 1974 will 
proceed in the same manner as the previous years. 
The deadline for nominations was January 7th. 

Elections will be held on January 14th and 15th 
There will be a number of polling places on campus, 
at the Richmond Storehouse and at San Francisco 
General Hospital (via Lee Jones in building 6, room 
313). 

We need you — everyone of you — to come out 
and vote on the 14th and 15th of January. With your 
vote we will make the best of this year’s elections. 
All Power to the People! 








Here and Now 

The Chancellor’s Response 

In the last issue, the Black Caucus set a new pre¬ 
cedent, by publishing recent correspondence between 
the Caucus and the Chancellor. This step was taken be¬ 
cause we feel you should be notified and aware, not 
only of the commitments of the Caucus, but also the 
problems we are having with the administration in 
achieving them. 

In the past, the Caucus has met many times with 
the Chancellor to inform him of our needs and de¬ 
mands. It is now evident that this means of communi¬ 
cation has failed to achieve our goals. Hence, in the 
future the Caucus plans to publish all significant and 
relevent communication with the Chancellor. 

The following letter from Sooy was finally re¬ 
ceived last month (it took the Chancellor six weeks 
to respond to us). The issues in this letter represent 
Sooy’s outlook on the three subjects recently raised 
(printed in last month’s Bulletin). Our questions cen¬ 
tered around these topics: communication between 
the Chancellor’s Office and the Black Caucus, the 
progress and recommendations of the Ad Hoc Com¬ 
mittee on the Physical Plant, and the Administration’s 
commitment to the Affirmative Action Program on 
campus. 

The Caucus will not attempt to respond to the 
Chancellor’s replies, but will focus attention on racism 
as it occurs. 

November 30, 1973 

Mr. James Haugabook 
Chairman, Black Caucus 

This is in response to your letter of October 29, 
1973, regarding “Black Caucus Issues at U.C.S.F.” 
Your letter set forth three areas of concern and I will 
respond in the order you stated them. 

I. Communication between Chancellor’s office 
and Black Caucus. 

I believe the San Francisco campus has made sig¬ 
nificant progress in establishing and maintaining firm 
lines of communication between employees and ad¬ 
ministration. The numerous committees which have 
employee representation (e.g., Campus Planning Com¬ 
mittee, Campus Committee on Administrative Man¬ 
agement, Child Care Center Committee, etc.) and the 
procedures for obtaining input from interested em¬ 
ployees on new and revised policies (e.g.. Staff Per¬ 
sonnel policies) attest to that progress. These chan¬ 
nels of communication are open to all campus em¬ 
ployees including members of the Black Caucus. 

I am sure you will agree that the management 
principle which states that problems should be dealt 
with at a level closest to the problem is a sound prac¬ 
tice. I will always insist that the responsible manager 
is approached before I become involved in any situa¬ 
tion. This is not only in fairness to the manager, but 
also is in the interest of saving everyone’s time. 

If you feel there has been a breakdown in any 
of the areas of communication mentioned I would ap¬ 
preciate knowing of specific situations in order to 
determine what corrective action is necessary. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 


Lee Ramsey Reinstated 

We are happy to announce that Lee Ramsey has 
been reinstated as Administrative Assistant in the Af¬ 
firmative Action Office. 

Miss Ramsey was dismissed on September 21, 
1973 by Joanne Lewis, coordinator of the Affirmative 
Action Program. Lee Ramsey was represented by the 
Black Caucus at the Appeals Hearing. At which time 
Mrs. Lewis admitted that Lee did perform her job 
duties competently. Her case against Lee Ramsey was 
based on claims that Lee was not “outgoing enough 
and that a personality conflict existed” between her¬ 
self and Miss Ramsey. 

Now that she is finally back, Miss Ramsey will 
receive back pay from September 21st and all nega¬ 
tive letters arising from this issue will be removed from 
her personnel files. Lee plans to transfer out of the 
Affirmative Action Office as soon as an opportunity 
arises. 

Lee wishes to extend her thanks to all of the 
Black people on campus who were so supportive of 
her case and especially to the members of the Appeals 
Committee. 


AFFIRMATIVE ACTION ...Continued from Page 1 

number of Blacks; total number of promotions of 
Blacks; total number of promotions of all others; 
total number by Federal occupation code and sex, 
year ending 1973. 

• We demand the appointment of an Affirma¬ 
tive Action Committee with Black Caucus consulta¬ 
tion prior to its formation. 

• We demand that goals be set by Affirmative 
Action units and sub-units. 

• We demand to know the critical areas that 
must have remedial action now. 

• We demand a survey of lilly-white offices and 
departments, with a plan to correct deficiencies. Your 
immediate office is not to be overlooked. 

• We demand to know what happened to a pre¬ 
vious Black Caucus demand for a Central Training 
Fund. 

• We demand a review of the open-recruitment 
policy and a return to promoting campus staff. 

• We demand to know what groups are so-called 
underutilized. 

• We demand leadership and direction be given 
to Affirmative Action Unit Committees. They view 
the Affirmative Action Program as vague, without 
clear-cut goals. 

• We demand frequent meetings with you to dis¬ 
cuss progress of the Affirmative Action programs by 
individual Affirmative Action units in these areas: 

1. Staff: (a) Recruitment; (b) Training; (c) 
Promotional opportunities; (d) Number of campus 
staff transferred and promoted. 

2. Vendors: Progress report. 

3. Constructions: Progress report. 

4. Students: Progress report. 

5. Faculty: Progress report. 

• We demand a solution to the inhuman condi- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 
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CH ANCELLOR...Continued/rom Page 3 

II. Report of Chancellor’s Ad Hoc Committee 
on Physical Plant Department. 

Many constructive suggestions have been made 
for improvements in the Physical Plant Department. 
A key recommendation called for the combining of 
the Departments of Architects and Engineers and of 
Physical Plant under an Assistant Vice Chancellor- 
Facilities. 

This new position will be filed as of December 1 
by Mr. Joel Hemsley who will start planning the re¬ 
organization as an early order of business. Review of 
the campus apprenticeship programs will also be an 
early order of business. 

Most of the recommendations of the Rapaport 
Committee have been accepted. A few will not be. 
Many have been implemented. Some are contingent 
upon the arrival of the Assistant Vice Chancellor- 
Facilities, or upon completion of discussions with 
craft unions. There has been and will continue to be 
a follow-up on recommendations by the Chancellor’s 
Office. 

You raised questions regarding Paragraph 4 and 
5, and the use of outside contractors. In the past, em¬ 
ployees had requested that the practice of hiring to 
meet peak loads and laying off when work levels 
dropped be changed. Currently peak workloads are 
contracted out and the regular staff is retained at a 
constant level. The Physical Plant Department has re¬ 
quested, however, that the agreement with the Union 
be modified to permit adding permanent staff in 
some crafts. Affirmative Action is an essential con¬ 
sideration both in recruiting employees or in engaging 
outside contractors. 

In a continuing effort to improve performance of 
administrative units, there has been a reorganization 
affecting business service units. It is expected that the 
new assignments will improve services to users and en¬ 
hance satisfaction of the staffs in the affected depart¬ 
ments. 

III. Commitment to Affirmative Action at UCSF 

The Chancellor’s Office does, indeed, have a 
commitment to affirmative action. Your letter refers 
to an “arbitrary” transfer of an employee from the 
Chancellor’s Office to the Affirmative Action Office. 
Due to differences in administrative orientation there 
has been a significant reduction in the workload in 
the Chancellor’s Office in the past year. Therefore the 
transfer you refer to as arbitrary was in fact an “af¬ 
firmative action.” It not only provided an additional 
FTE and budgetary support for the Affirmative Ac¬ 
tion Office, but also an opportunity for the employee 
involved to more fully utilize her skills in an area in 
which she has a real interest. 

The campus is in the process of implementing 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
(DHEW) guidelines for affirmative action programs. 
In some areas (e.g., student admissions) the campus 
has gone even further than is presently required by 
the DHEW. In terms of campus progress over the 
past year, the total percentage of black employees 
and of other minority employees has remained con¬ 
stant but there has been an increase in the number 
of blacks and of other minorities in higher level posi¬ 
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tions. I believe this speaks to the fact that good pro¬ 
gress is being made. 

I view my role as Chancellor as doing the very 
best I can for everyone of the campus. I value highly 
input, through the channels mentioned above, from 
the Black Caucus as well as all other concerned indi¬ 
viduals or groups. I would most definitely appreciate 
being informed if attempts to use these channels fail, 
and I appreciate the constructive contacts I have had 
with the Caucus in the past year. 

Francis A. Sooy, M.D. 

Chancellor 


AFFIRMATIVE ACTION ...Continued from Page 3 

tions existing in the Laundry which smacks of the Bert Cook 
regime. 

• We demand the resumption of apprenticeship pro¬ 
grams for Blacks. 

IN CONCLUSION: Our concerns are critical, the NAACP 
charges UC with racism as flagrant as the University of Missis¬ 
sippi. We agree.We call upon you to reaffirm the campus’ com¬ 
mitment to a vigorous Affirmative Action Program. We will not 
settle for less. WE DEMAND ACTIONS-NOT WORDS. 

LAUN DRY... Continued from Page 1 

honor. But why is it that when these substitute days 
occur management refuses to give employees these 
holidays? We know that certain departments on cam¬ 
pus must maintain a skeleton crew on holidays when 
deemed necessary. But for the last 2 years the seam¬ 
stresses feel they have been treated unjustly in ac¬ 
cordance to their holidays ... In making out the holi¬ 
day work schedules the employee isn’t given the right 
to choose whether he can have pay, but rather is 
given compensary time off, which we do not deem 
fair, as it is not done in good faith to the employee.” 

Other grievances concern job training and job 
listings. Employees in this department feel they are 
not adequately notified of job openings. It appears 
to them that .. seniority doesn’t count and that ex¬ 
perience is irrelevant to some employees . . . where 
transfers and promotions are concerned.” These work¬ 
ers have also protested against orders to perform 
duties outside of their job classifications. They wonder 
if “... these employees are still considered eligible for 
the jobs which they were hired to do, or are they to 
be considered dual employees being forced to perform 
double duties.” It has also been noted that some 
seamstresses are being relocated and are being forced 
to work in other crowded uncomfortable areas to 
make room for a new office for their department head, 
Mr. Pipkins. 

These employees further feel that the laundry operations 
are understaffed. They ask: “Have the University policies be¬ 
come so rigid that when employees sever from the University... 
there can be no replacements.” 

Because of pressure from the workers the managers of 
this department have agreed to meet with the employees. How¬ 
ever, they refuse to meet with the rank and file workers; they 
insist upon only dealing with the supervisors of the various 
sections. Many employees have expressed that they are dissatis¬ 
fied with these tactics and would rather choose their own rep¬ 
resentatives. The employees of the Laundry have asked the 
Caucus to assist them in their struggle and the Black Caucus 
supports them fully and is asking you to do the same. The Cau¬ 
cus has also asked the Chancellor to keep us informed of all 
proposals to end the problems that exist in the Laundry. 
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A Visit from Kumbarai Kangai 
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HISTORY MONTH 


BLACK HISTORY 
PROGRAM 


HISTORY OF BLACK CAUCUS 


Tuesday, February 11, 18, 25 and 
March 4 

Black History and Literature Lecture 
Series, San Francisco State Lecturer, 
Rae Richardson, Millberry Union 
Lounge, 12 Noon. 

Wednesday, February 12 

TV Production of “Black Renaissance” 
Filming of minority students at Uni¬ 
versity of California Dental School by 
Sam Skinner, prominant TV and radio 
personality, Millberry Gym, 12 noon. 
Friday, February 14 

“A Black Woman Speaks” 
of white womanhood 
of white supremacy 
of Peace 

A moving and thrilling narrative por¬ 
trayal of the “inner experiences” of 
slavery from its inception. By the B & 
B Experimental Theatre, Inc., with mus¬ 
ic provided by the Dialectical Sounds 
Ensemble, Millberry Gym at 7:00 P.M. 
also, 

the installation ceremony of the new 
officers of the Black Caucus. 


The Black Caucus at the San Francisco 
campus grew out of a soulful happening 
on May 4, 1968 — one month, to the day, 
of the death of Martin Luther King. This 
meeting on May 4, attended by 250 
people, began the chain of meetings, con¬ 
frontation and challenges that have charac¬ 
terized the existence of the Black Caucus 
on this campus. The following chronology, 
while not complete, demonstrates the 
depth and diversity of Black Caucus in¬ 
volvement in all issues of human rights 
and dignity. 

May to December, 1968 

1. Development of the purpose of the 
Caucus. “The Black Caucus is a forum 
open to all Black men and women on 
this campus. Here they may openly ex¬ 
press themselves regarding matters of race 
as they affect life on the campus and the 
community. The Caucus will serve as an 
instrument for the formation of a black 
consensus on those racial matters that 


affect every person on this campus. This 
consensus will then be presented to the 
administration for appropriate action. 

2. Submission of the first set of de¬ 
mands to the Chancellor which resulted in: 

Change in classification for Janitors to 
Custodian, resulting in a retroactive pay 
increase of 25%. 

Changing the policy and signs on toilets 
to allow all campus personnel to use. 
(Maids previously had to go as far as two 
floors up or down to use a toilet.) 

Providing employees choice between 
compensatory time off and pay for holi¬ 
day work. 

Provide for consecutive days off for 
maids and other employees. 

Twelve persons in General Services 
Department recommended for Outstand¬ 
ing Performance Award. (First time in his¬ 
tory of award.) 

Personnel policies being made avail¬ 
able to all employees. 

(ContinuedLpage 3) 
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Published by UCSF Black Caucus 

-Staff this Issue - 

• James Haugabook 

• Dave Johnson 

• Marsha McGrew 

• Jerry Rollins 

• Kathy Waller, Ed. Asst. 


EDITORIAL 

Due to severe financial difficulties 
coupled with many obstacles, the Black 
Bulletin has not been published since 
December, 1973. 

Although we have not overcome the 
aforementioned, we, as brothers and sis¬ 
ters, refuse to forget the tremendous 
contribution of our forefathers. We honor 
them during BLACK HISTORY MONTH 
with a special issue of the Black Bulletin. 
We, also, wish to acknowledge the Black 
Caucus for the important role played 
in the history of the Black people on 
campus and in the community. 

With your efforts, your support, the 
Black Bulletin will be reconstructed. We, 
too, are pages in the books of BLACK 
HISTORY! 

We solicit your opinions, your news 
and/or original articles, your donations, 
your volunteer and assistance on the staff 

of the Black Bulletin. 

Become a page in BLACK HISTORY!! 

Write to: 

EDITOR 
Black Bulletin 

249 Millberry Union 
UCSF 

Only you can determine the future of 

the Black Bulletin. 


TOGETHER, LET S REVIVE!!!! 


Black Caucus 
Officers 
1975 



Left to right-Lewis Nelson, Vice-Chairman; 
Marsha McGrew, Treasurer; Walter “Pop” Nel¬ 
son, Chairman; Diane Farley, Secretary; Darlene 
Carter, Correspondent Secretary. 


CURRENT STRUGGLES 
IN ZIMBABWE 


We wish to take this time to thank 
Kumbarai Kangai of ZANU for his noon 
lecture recently on campus and the update 
on the struggle in Zimbabwe (Rhodesia). 
Mr. Kangai was in the country to speak 
at the general assembly of the United 
Nations. 

Zimbabwe is a Black country in South¬ 
ern Africa which is presently in the midst 
of a highly escalated war against the 
white racist government. Their govern¬ 
ment is composed of outsiders working in 
the interest of outsiders, i.e., controlled 
by those who steal the resources of a 
country for the good of foreign countries. 
Thereby causing or increasing the indus¬ 
trialization of the foreign country while 
causing or increasing (at the same time) 
the underdevelopment of the African 
country and all those African countries 
that would normally be trading with that 
country, but are not. 


THE NEW SITUATION 

ZANU (Zimbabwe African Nation U- 
nion) was forced tu discontinue their 
regular broadcasts to Zimbabwe from Ra¬ 
dio Zambia-Lusaka in early January of 
this year, as a result of the so-called 
Zimbabwe United Front: the African Na¬ 
tional Congress. The organization which, 
to date, does not even have a constitution 
and is run by an interim leadership to 
negotiate on an interim basis for an inter¬ 
im self-determination controlled by Smith 
of Rhodesia and Voster of South Africa. 
ANC is a non-military, conciliatory group 
which has not learned, after all these years 
of persecution in their own country, that 
the freedom of a people cannot be ob¬ 
tained at a negotiating table. The intent 
behind this “united front” was to attempt 
to dilute the power and effectiveness of 
ZANU by forcing them into a situation 
with certain conciliationist elements and 
apologists for the struggle. However, this 
will fail. A people who truly want their 
freedom cannot be stopped with the 
stroke of a pen. The people understand 
that there will be no cease fire, in spite 
of the fact that “news” has been spread 
that fighting has stopped. It has not! The 
people have suffered and sacrificed and 
will not be deterred. 

Having been deprived the right and 
facilities to broadcast to the people of 
Zimbabwe, ZANU is now operating from 
bases within the country itself — a sign 
of escalation. 


ZAMBIA 

Zambia, as a result of pressures from 
exploitative elements, wants ZANU to 
put down their weapons and negotiate 
with Smith for their independence. Yet, 
Smith has stated that there will never 
be one-man-one-vote which is why ZANU 
is fighting in the first place. ZANU has 
reaffirmed its stand of having suffered 
too long, fought too hard and too long 
to even contemplage a settlement short 
of majority ruled. Zambia is attempting 
to force ZANU to dialogue in the name 
of peace and peaceful co-existence with 
Smith and his racist minority. Since they 
have participated so deeply in the so- 
called peaceful settlement programs, in 
addition to denying ZANU the right to 
educate their people, there is no reason 
for the people to trust Zambia’s sincerity 
as an initiator of negotiation for settle¬ 
ment. To compound this, Smith is a- 
gainst majority rule and has announced 
a cease-fire as pre-condition for detente. 
Can that sort of detente be accepted? 
ZANU says, “NO!” 


RELEASE FROM PRISON 

Some people who had been imprisoned 
were released to seek “peace and peaceful 
settlement” which later turned into the 
so-called uniting force for the people un¬ 
der ANC. The question that arises here is 
where in the history of colonialism (a 
system under which outsiders exploit the 
natural resources of a country both min¬ 
erals and labor) have people been freed 
from jails by the enemy to form a united 
front against him? The answer is ob¬ 
viously never. These people could not 
possibly be sincere. This is a Voster- 
Kaunda-Smith Master Plan. To negotiate 
under these circumstances is to negotiate 
from a point of weakness. The people of 
Zimbabwe will not be confused (since 
they have an understanding of their situa¬ 
tion and a determination) because what a 
cease-fire is all about is giving the enemy a 
much needed breathing space so as to re¬ 
cuperate from the devastating attacks 
launched against them. That is why there 
will not be a cease-fire and the war will 
continue until the people are free. 
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Black Caucus 
Adopts the 
Representative 
Council Concept 

In order to broaden its base of support, 
The Black Caucus adopted the Represen¬ 
tative Council concept. 

In brief, the Representative Council 
will be elected from a cross-section of 
UCSF campus departments/units. The 
Council will be approximately 18-20 seats. 
Each department/unit will elect its own 
representative to sit on the Council. The 
precise mechanics, as yet, have not been 
worked out. However, it is hoped that 
once the Council is elected they will de¬ 
cide on the future direction of the Black 
Caucus. Meanwhile, the Caucus will be 
directed by the newly elected officers. 
The bylaws must be amended to spell 
out specifically the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of the Council members. 

One of the first issues the Council must 
deal with is collective-bargaining. For sure 
a collective-bargaining law will emerge in 
the next few months of the new Brown 
Administration. The Caucus, through its 
Representative Council, must of neces¬ 
sity be educated. 


History 

of Black Caucus 
(cont.) 

Review of all dismissals in the General 
Services by representative (Dave Johnson) 
of the Personnel Office. 

Membership in Millberry Union opened 
to employees of campus. 

3. Sponsorship of two Caucus members 
on the “Poor People’s March” to Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., Walter Nelson and Robert 
Everett. 

4. Submission of demands by Black 
Caucus and Black Student Union to Chan¬ 
cellor and Deans which resulted in cam¬ 
pus commitment to 25% of entering 
class for minorities (Black, Brown and 
Red). Establishment of special recruit¬ 
ment program and support services for 
minority students in Dean of Students 
Office. 

Issuance of policy statement from 
Chancellor Fleming eliminating depart¬ 
mental hires and strengthening the role 
of the Personnel Office in enforcing the 
policy. 


January to December, 1969 — Chairman, 
Wendall Adams 

With the increase of Blacks to the 
Campus, much of the Caucus’ time and 
energy was devoted to supporting these 
new employees in their positions and 
striving to provide upward mobility for 
employees stuck in jobs with no future. 

In May, 1969, the Caucus held a re¬ 
treat at the Ralston L. White Retreat 
House in Mill Valley to discuss where 
Caucus’ energies should be directed. The 
conclusions were: 

To redirect the attention of the Chan¬ 
cellor’s Office to those aspects of the 
May, 1968 demands which have not yet 
been accomplished. The specific recom¬ 
mendations were: 

1) The appointment of a black Vice 
Chancellor whose areas of responsibil¬ 
ity would be involvement in the re¬ 
cruitment of students and faculty; 
campus planning and policy develop¬ 
ment, and all areas of the campus 
dealing with minorities. 

2) Review of programs under the 
Vice Chancellor of Administration with 
specific attention to: 

a) lack of commitment for minor¬ 
ity hiring at all levels; 

b) lack of commitment for training, 
re-training and upgradin gprograms 
at all levels, including middel man¬ 
agement; 

c) lack of leadership in innovative 
programs designed to force open 
doors for departmental participa¬ 
tion; 

d) negative attitude toward enforc¬ 
ing already established policies and 
establishing fair standards for all 
staff; 

e) reluctance to intervene on behalf 
of staff when departments violate 
human rights and state laws. 

3) The area dealing with Construc¬ 
tion contracts. Recommended adop¬ 
tion of Affirmative Action program 
developed by Jim Goodwin of State¬ 
wide Office. These were the activities 
which occupied the attention of the 
Caucus for the remainder of that year. 

January to December, 1970 — Chair¬ 
man, Walter Nelson 

Planning which had begun late in 1969, 
resulted in a statewide Black Caucus con¬ 
ference, coordinated by the San Francisco 
campus. This conference was hosted by 
the San Diego campus at the Holiday Inn, 
February 13 and 14th and Workshops 
were divided into staff, student and fac¬ 
ulty. Recommendations were presented 
to the general body on the second day of 
the conference and accepted. 

Closer to home, the Black Caucus, 
in May, 1970, called a halt to business as 
usual when attention was focused on the 
death of two students at Kent State 
during the protest of the May bombing 


in Cambodia. The campus and the nation 
were grieved and incensed by the brutality 
of police in handling the student unrest 
there. However, the deaths of black stu¬ 
dents in Augusta, Georgia, Jackson, Miss, 
and Greensboro, South Carolina during 
the same period of time, produced no 
corresponding outcry from the campus 
or the nation. The Black Caucus decried 
the mentality that could identify with 
Cambodians in their crises, but could 
feel no compassion for American Blacks 
being brutalized at the hands of the 
American establishment. 

January to December 1971 - Chair¬ 
woman, Joanne Lewis 

The year 1971, under the leadership of 
Joanne Lewis, was an active one for the 
Black Caucus. Members of the Caucus 
reinforced their commitment to establish 
an open, sensitive environment for all 
black employees and students at the San 
Francisco campus. A review of the de¬ 
mands submitted in May, 1968, indicated 
a need to press for action on some items 
still pending and to provide to Chancellor 
Lee a list of action items not yet addres¬ 
sed by campus administration. This last 
list included the establishment of an Af¬ 
firmative Action Office for the campus; 
a management training program; integra¬ 
tion of the skilled trades in Grounds 
and Buildings; and re-evaluation and re¬ 
vision of the Nursing School curriculum 
to adequately reflect the real needs of the 
minority recipients of nursing care. 

January to December, 1972 — Chair¬ 
man, Freeman Bradley 

The Black Caucus successfully over¬ 
turned the Health Professions Council 
in their selection of Director of the Office 
of Health Manpower Training and Eval¬ 
uation, Mr. Irwin Staller. 

Further Affirmative Action progress 
was made with the University of California 
by applying pressure to Vice President 
Perkins in a meeting on the UCSF campus 
(they wouldn’t allow us over there), re¬ 
garding construction and hiring of Blacks 
at all U.C. campuses. As a result of this 
meeting the Affirmative Action policy 
was finally dislodged from University 
Hall. 

Changes were made in the subjective 
grading procedure of Black Medical and 
Dental Students through demands. 

The earlier demand for space on cam¬ 
pus was met by 1337 3rd Ave. being 
awarded to campus groups. 

The makeup and change of attitude of 
the Minority Admissions Committee (Com¬ 
mittee # 3) of the School of Medicine 
was carried out through meetings with the 
Dean and the Committee. 

The most important problem faced 
by the Black Caucus this year was the 
stride of Physical Plant Employees and 
the 1650 Union. Keeping Black employ¬ 
ees on the job and getting then to face the 
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real issues of the strike was a full-time 
job. The Black Caucus position was for 
all to have the right to protest, to re¬ 
ceive unbiased grievances, to have the 
University sit and confer, to have ade¬ 
quate patient care and re-affirm our posi¬ 
tion on the racist practices of the Uni¬ 
versity to allow the skilled Crafts De¬ 
partments to be all white. 

The Management Intern Program was 
salvaged by meeting with all the Deans 
and Department Heads in a nitty-gritty 
Get-it-on session called by the Black Cau¬ 
cus at the Chancellor’s house. 

The local community became involved 
through the efforts of the Black Caucus 
by inviting the Polytechnical High Choir 
to sing for the campus as a tribute to 
Martin Luther King. 

Brother Thomas N. Burbridge died this 
year. The name of the Chancellor’s Public 
Service Awards was changed to the Tho¬ 
mas N. Burbridge Award as a result of a 
suggestion from the Black Caucus. The 
Black Caucus pledges $100.00 each year 
for this Award. 

January to December, 1973 — Chairman 
James Haugabook 

The most tyrannical situations that the 
Black Caucus faced in 1973 was focusing 
the Administration’s attention on the de¬ 
crease of Black candidates in the profes¬ 
sional school, inadequate representation of 
Black housestaff and faculty, and the 
lack of Blacks in managerial and decision¬ 
making positions. The Caucus was also 
hampered by the Administration’s mis-use 
of top Black managers as representative 
of the Black campus community. A 
Black Caucus memo (February 21, 1974) 
to the Chancellor on “open recruitment” 
was ignored. That attitude of the Admin¬ 
istration was indicative of the University 
of California overlooking the Caucus as a 
valuable representative group for Black 
people. That attitude developed further in 
bypassing the Black Caucus on important 
and decision-making committees, et. al., 

1. New Vice Chancellor Facilities 
Search Committee 

2. Quality Management Committee 

3. New Dental School Affirmative 
Action Program 

The Black Caucus demanded that the 
Chancellor inform the Caucus on all pro¬ 
posals to fire or eliminate any Black 
administrator. The Black Caucus also de¬ 
manded that the School of Dentistry stop 
it’s intimidation of Black dental students. 
October 29, 1974, the Black Caucus sub¬ 
mitted a memo to the Chancellor con¬ 
cerning the campus’ poor Affirmative ac¬ 
tion Program, and demanded some imme¬ 
diate and relevant changes. No Response!! 

June 25, 1973, the Black Caucus had a 
follow-up meeting with the Chancellor and 
Deans to discuss demands that were pre¬ 
viously presented by Freeman Bradley and 
Leothia Hill. The demands were criticizing 
the School’s recruitment-retension pro¬ 
gram, the decline of Black enrollment and 


the lack of Black faculty and housestaff, 
however, that attitude changed some¬ 
what the following school term. 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT FALL ’73 

(Black) Entering 
Applications Offers Students 


Dentistry, DDS 

36 

15 12 

Dental Hygiene 

3 

1 1 

Medicine 

238 

37 18 

Allied Health 

12 

5 4 

Nursing 



Undergraduate 

76 

24 18 

Graduate 

15 

14 13 

Pharmacy 

22 

9 6 

HOUSE STAFF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Total # 

Black 

Department Of Positions 

Male-Femal 

Psychiatry 

50 

1 fa 

Radiology 

48 

i A^y 

Surgery 

90 

6 1 

Urology 

10 

i ^ 

SFGH Interns 

45 

2 

Medicine 

112 

2 

OB/Gyn 

25 

1 

Ophthalmology 

34 

1 

Orthopedic Surgery 

26 


Otolaryngology 

17 

1 

Pathology 

19 

1 1 


Black community participated). 

Group grievances unique to various 
UCSF units and individual grievances of 
various employees were met by the Black 
Caucus representatives and, in most in¬ 
stances, were successfully resolved. 1974 
saw a decrease in group grievances due 
largely to earlier efforts of the Black 
Caucus, since its beginning and an in¬ 
crease in individual grievances due to 
apathy by the UCSF campus commu¬ 
nity in general. Individual grievances were 
attacked with as much enthusiasm as 
group grievances whenever they had merit. 

The Management Internship Program 
had its initial graduation and the Chan¬ 
cellor gave his commitment to continue 
the program (conceived and initiated by 
the Black Caucus). 

A reception for the in-coming Black 
students was co-sponsored by the Black 
■^Caucus, September 30 as a welcoming 
effort (held at University House). 


Since its inception the Black Caucus 
has waged a ceaseless battle on this cam¬ 
pus in behalf of individual employees and 
students who have come to the Caucus 
with complaints of racism from campus 
personnel. The Caucus investigates each 
complaint, and then brings the matter to 
the attention of the administration with 
demands that the personnel responsible be 
eliminated or corrected. This, as can be 
expected, has led to many struggles with 
the administration. To counteract that 
struggle the Caucus attempted to strength¬ 
en its membership and unify its goals. To 
help achieve this the governing body of 
the Black Caucus met with Betty Brandon 
on Sept. 14-15, 1973, a professional facil¬ 
itator, for a leadership seminar. As a result 
of that seminar we were able to work 
more efficiently. 


Oct. 6, 1973, The Black Caucus suf¬ 
fered the loss of one of its founders 
and devoted members, John Harris , 
M.D. A LOAN FUND for students 


1974 — Chairman, Lewis Nelson 

Elected officers beginning their term in 
February, 1974 took steps to broaden 
Black Caucus involvement in community 
based projects in addition to continuing 
the ongoing fight against racism at UCSF. 
The Black Caucus was an early supporter 
of the coalition of campus groups (ini¬ 
tiated by staff employee council) to 
oppose University policy on “relations 
with employee organizations. Black Cau¬ 
cus representatives took a leadership role 
in this effort. The policy was never en¬ 
forced during 1974. 

The Black Caucus presented various 
Black cultural programs including the an¬ 
nual memorial April 4th program honor¬ 
ing the late Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
(Guests, singers and speakers from the 
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The New Day for the 
Black caucus of ucsf 

A Speech by "Pop” Nelson 

To the outgoing officers, members, friends and in¬ 
coming officers. We are meeting here today to install the 
new officers and to celebrate the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Black Caucus, to pay respect to the mem¬ 
ory of work done by Dr. M.L. King, Dr. John Harris, Dr. 
Thomas N. Burbridge, Dr. Richard Scott, and Mr. Natis 
Prentis, and others who gave their energies and put their 
lives upon the altar or line that justice among Blacks at 
UCSF should be established, fostered, and kept alive. 

These noble men and women certainly built better than 
they knew. Are we, as recipients of the legacy of these 
noble men and women, going to fail? Are we going to let the 
Black Caucus flag of justice, equal opportunity and em¬ 
ployment opportunities for all trail in the dust? Let the 
answer from a hundred thousand voices ring out in thunder, 
“NO!” 

The Black Caucus members and their friends should 
get together continuously and concentrate upon a united 
effort to build and foster one great organization with proper 
adjuncts and auxiliaries. We could easily secure outside 
help as other organizations have done. But there must be 
no bickering, no selfish aims. We must show that our cause 
is a genuine and worthy one through which many people 
will be benefitted — not just a few. 

If every man and woman should join in this effort, we 
would go a long way to putting the Black Caucus of UCSF 
on a firmer foundation and raising it to its rightful standing 
among the leading organizations for justice. 

Let me say that as long as we keep the effort to build 
and foster as one, without partiality or discrimination, we 
may and should succeed; but if our effort is divided, nothing 
but dire failure awaits us. We must remember that the aim 
of the Black Caucus is to be an open forum to all Black men 

Continued on Page 2 



Employee of the 
Month 


ISAIAH MITCHELL 

Born in Louisiana, came from a family of six sisters and 
four brothers, a background of love, respect, hard work and 
honesty. Isaiah has experienced police harrassment as a 
child growing up in Donaldsonville and he states, "I could 
never understand why people could hate people so much.” 
Isaiah went to public schools and was very competitive for 
grades. 

Growing up there was always someone making deci¬ 
sions about his life. He was coaxed into going to private 
school by Father Joseph Calamari. But because of all the 
helpful hands, “I was really a blessed child. Like most 
blacks there wasn’t much to do as far as becoming a doctor 

Continued on Page 6 
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NEW DAY from Page 1 

and women on this campus. Here they may openly express 
themselves regarding matters of race as they affect life on 
the campus and community. The Caucus is to serve as an 
instrument for the formation of a Black consensus on those 
racial matters that affect every person on this campus. This 
consensus is to be presented to the Administration for 
appropriate action. 

I consider it a great honor to have had the pleasure of 
attending the first meeting of the Black Caucus on its 
establishment and to be an officer. I am glad also to note 
that our Black Caucus has all these years since its estab¬ 
lishment held its own with similar organizations. In naming 
and honoring persons who have been responsible for the 
success of the Caucus, we cannot fail to forget the laundry 
worker, custodians (I should say the services worker). We 
cannot forget those who left the labs to become lawyers. 
(Alice Lytle section of California Consumer Affairs, Joanne 
Lewis, David Wren and others). Help and understanding 
from Dr. Philip Lee, Dr. P. Cobb, Dr. J. Comroe, Dr. Lasuel E. 
Glass and Lawrence W. Johns. 

At first I must say that I did not join so enthusiastically 
with the group movement for fear that there were those in 
the formation of the Black Caucus who did not feel kindly 
toward the service workers. But after a few heated discus¬ 
sions, I acquiesed and gave my moral and financial sup¬ 
port. 

In order to succeed there must be a general and united 
effort. However, there may be some with sore feet and 
cannot travel who say “I can’t.” 

We are indeed living in a new-day as compared with a 
few years ago! There are many of you who can remember 
when there were no Black administrators. No Black doc¬ 
tors. No Black students. The only Blacks were service 
workers. Some remember when the Blacks could clean but 
could not use the restrooms — only in the basement — 
when Black workers were getting less pay for the same 
work. Remember when Blacks would not come in by the 
front door? Can you remember when and how Blacks 
started to get positions other than a service worker? 

Remember when there was a white caucus and how 
they worked together with the Black Caucus to dispel igno¬ 
rance, carry on education, boost manhood, and build good 
citizenship into the community? Remember how they 
fought to be side by side wth Black Caucus to enrich their 
fellow man’s mind with better knowledge of Blacks? 

It is for the love and admiration of the Black Caucus that 


we have met here today to join in this celebration. We all 
will be called upon to show our appreciation for work and 
sacrifice to those who have left us such a rich legacy of 
love, devotion, sentiment, loyalty, and a good foundation 
by which to build. Shall we take up the load and carry on 
where the pioneers left off? Or shall we with bickerings, 
dissentions and inactions quiet down and fail? 

We must become self-reliant and live helpful and pur¬ 
poseful lives. I would like to say this about education: 
Intelligence and education are not just the same. In¬ 
telligence is the ability to meet a situation; knowledge, plus 
common sense, equals intelligence; which education is the 
cultivation of the qualities and talents which a person pos¬ 
sesses. It implies both acquiring facts and learning how to 
apply them. While as a race we have not had by a wide 
margin our share of funds which go to educate “All the 
People,” but we are not quite ready to concede all ac¬ 
complishments obtained by mankind to others. 

Continued on Page 6 


The Black Caucus Officers 

1982-1983 

Chairman. Gregory R. Christian 

Vice Chairman. Bilal Shabazz 

Correspondence Secretary. Darlene Carter 

Recording Secretary. Elba Clemente 

Treasurer. John Goode 

Members at Large. Joe Lambert 

Delmar Booker 
Lee Jones 
Ruby Freeman 
Lewis Nelson 
Barbara Wilson 

Committee Chairmen 


Negotiating Committee . Bilal Shabazz 

Publication/Publicity Committee . Pat Clepper 

Black Culture Committee. Dave Johnson 

Fund Raising Committee . June Miles 

Membership Committee. 

Student Recruitment Committee. 

Promotion/Upgrading Committee . Mary Caston 

Investigations Committee . Joe Lambert 

Tactics Committee . Walter “Pop” Nelson 

Law Legislative by Law . Lewis Nelson 
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is the Black Caucus Serving the Purpose it 
was intended to? Does Purpose Suffice? 


This is an interesting question which will no doubt 
provoke much discussion. My answer to both parts of this 
question is an emphatic “No!” You may not agree with me, 
and I may find myself alone on one side of the question. But 
I shall attempt to state the facts as I have observed them. 

The purpose for which the Black Caucus of UCSF was 
established, as I understand it, was to be a forum open to 
all Black men and women on this campus, where they may 
openly express themselves regarding matters of race as 
they affect life on the campus and in the community. 

The Black Caucus was to serve as an instrument for the 
formation of a Black consensus on those racial matters that 
affect every person on this campus. This consensus was to 
be presented to the Administration for appropriate action. 
Through this consensus the Black Caucus must get the 
UCSF Administration to act, which will enable them to meet 
the conditions necessary to bring about a change. 

I think the purposes or objects, per se, are all right, but 
are they serving the purpose for which they were intended, 
and does that purpose suffice for present-day needs? I 
think not! Why? you may ask. The answer to the question 
may involve other questions like the following: Are the 
purposes as outlined by the Bylaws of the Black Caucus 
being faithfully carried out? Is there a “follow up” of the 
consensus, projects and other activities given the Ad¬ 
ministration on a timely frequency? Do we ourselves use 
the information and help that we get to its best advantage? 
Are the many problems of the people being addressed? 
Are we (the Black Caucus) cooperating together like we 
used to? Is the Administration? I fear that the answer to all 
of these questions is no. Flowever, the Black Caucus with 
careful planning and cooperation of all employees should 
cause these questions to be answered in the affirmative, 
and in that case the Black Caucus purpose as outlined 
would certainly be serving the purpose for which it was 
intended. But unfortunately for all concerned, in many 
cases there is not that cooperation and mutual helpfulness 
that should exist between employees, Administration and 
Black Caucus. 

One of the most outstanding rennovations in our em¬ 
ployment at UCSF occurred with the organizing of the 
Black Caucus. It was a fourfold process. Its results are: 
first, the arrival of the employee at self-knowledge; second, 


the development in him of those habits and elements of 
character which make for a successful life; third, the open¬ 
ing of his eyes to the wide field of opportunity that lies 
before him; fourth, the presenting to him the particular 
means through which he will be trained for his best effi¬ 
ciency. 

An employee certainly needs to have a knowledge of 
him or herself as to which vocation in life such an individual 
is best fitted. The employee certainly needs to develop 
those habits of character which make for happiness and 
useful and successful life. The employee’s eye must be 
open to the wide fields of opportunity which are stretching 
out everywhere about him. Above all, he/she must decide 
upon what shall be his life work and begin at once to 
prepare himself for that work, so as to be of the best service 
to himself and the community in which he lives. 

It has been the aim of Black Caucus in establishing its 
Bylaws, as I understand it, to train or instill faith in oneself in 
carrying of projects or the consensus of the people and to 
develop leaders in their communities. 

I think one obstacle to the success of putting over the 
Black Caucus program is that some of the Black employ¬ 
ees feel that because they are “tomming” or salary is a little 
more than some, or able to wear a collar and tie, etc., they 
are something separate and apart from the regular Black 
employee and must be treated as such. They do not, 
therefore, cooperate with the Black Caucus and its work on 
campus or in the community. 

In order to meet present-day needs there must be 
constant readjustment and reorganizations of the Black 
Caucus. Plans and organizations which were ample and 
sufficient fifteen or five years ago are found by the ambiti¬ 
ous, thorough-going and forward-looking man and woman 
of today to be inadequate for present-day needs. Instead of 
the old way, we must find a better way which can meet the 
present-day needs. 

As I see it, the Black Caucus has done and is still doing 
much to raise the employment standard of helpfulness and 
usefulness among our men and women, but it is not com¬ 
pletely serving the purpose for which it was intended. For it 
is seldom that realization ever comes up to former anticipa¬ 
tion of expectation of any organized plan. 
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Problems in CED 

On June 17, Rochelle Robinson, Josephine Tanbo- 
Ong, Matricia Mayfield, Carlton Powers, Janice Hardy and 
Ellen Shaffer, representing AFSCME 1650, met with Tom 
Matteoli from Labor Relations to discuss problems in our 
Department. We focused on two major problems at CED: 

1. discrimination, including lack of promotion and ad¬ 
vancement opportunities and general unfair treat¬ 
ment; 

2. mismanagement, such as inconsistent instructions 
from managers and supervisors. 

We raised our own issues first. Josie Tanbo-Ong has 
been shifted from CED to Moffitt on an irregular schedule 
and has been given conflicting instructions by her super¬ 
visor. Though he original evaluation was excellent, she is 
now in danger of being fired. 

Matricia Mayfield, Janice Hardy and Rochelle Robin¬ 
son cited several promotions that they had applied for, only 
to be denied in favor of others with less UC billing experi¬ 
ence and seniority. Because of discrimination, white em¬ 
ployees have been promoted or given privileges such as 
taking courses, given training and vacation leave at a time 
when others are not permitted. Some privileged persons 
are frequently late and are not reprimanded. Other exam¬ 
ples of problems created by management are Carlton 
Powers’ problems in taking his current medical leave and 
Betty Thomas’ firing. 

Employees, including whites, have been given different 
directions from one day to the next. Sick leave rules and 
procedures have been explained one way by managers 
and differently by supervisors. This leaves us feeling con¬ 
fused and frustrated. 

We emphasized that we have tried many times and in 
many ways to express our complaints, including petitions 
to Al Naklowycz, the Affirmative Action Office survey 
(which has had minimal results), and communication with 
the Chancellor. We have had no significant responses so 
far. We believe that we must get answers and solutions to 
the many problems affecting us. Each of our problems is 
only part of a very serious situation here at CED which is 
created by management neglect, errors and insensitivity. 

Tom Matteoli said that he would meet with Al Naklowycz 
next week and will respond within two weeks. 

We mentioned that we felt a general meeting with Al 
Naklowycz would be very important and helpful. Tom Mat¬ 
teoli will also respond to us concerning this matter. 


We must continue to support each other now that some 
of the issues have been raised. We must have more com¬ 
munication with all levels of management in a signficant 
and meaningful manner. This can happen if we stay to¬ 
gether as a group. Please help this committee by talking to 
us and to each other and also by keeping written documen¬ 
tation of your own concerns. 

We discussed each problem in much greater detail and 
would be glad to relate the specifics to you. 


A Black Man 
in America 

1619 is that ominous date 

When the Black man in America heard his fate — 

He had been brought to their land 

To be servant and slave to the white man. 

In 1776 “Freedom” was the cry. 

But for the Black man it proved to be a lie. 

Taxation without representation was “tyranny” 

To keep the Black man enslaved was a “necessity.” 

The Black man cried out as loud as he could. 

But for all his cries, it did him no good. 

For a slave is what he was destined to be, 

According to some teachings of Christianity. 

Over the question of slavery a war was fought. 

As for settling the question it came to nought. 

Abe Lincoln said “Henceforth and forever, some slaves 
shall be free 

To live as equals in our society.” 

The Black man worked with all his might 
To help make this country right. 

Many contributions he has made — 

The memory of which has begun to fade. 

Some people ask, “What has the Black man done?” 
And “What does the Black man want?” 

Is it so hard for them to see 

That the Black man wants respect and dignity? 
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Career Day 

The first UCSF Staff Career Education Day has been 
scheduled for Friday, October 29, 1982, from 10 a.m. to 3 
p.m. in the Millberry Union Gymnasium. The Career Day is 
sponsored by SEC and the Personnel Department, and is 
designed to give staff employees an opportunity to learn 
more about the many different kinds of jobs and career 
opportunities on campus, meet representatives, hiring 
supervisors from campus departments and units, and iden¬ 
tify resources which can be of use to employees in their 
career planning efforts. 

A special focus of the Career Day will be on exploring 
what lies ahead for the University’s staff employees in 
terms of growth or "demand” occupations, as well as areas 
of possible contraction. The impact of federal cutbacks, the 
University’s budget problems and the recessionary 
economy on employment opportunities will also be dis¬ 
cussed, along with strategies of advancing ones career 
and coping successfully with the current labor market un¬ 
certainties. 

There will be workshops, panel discussions and guest 
speakers, in addition to information booths or tables where 
information from departmental and occupational represen¬ 
tatives can be obtained. 

Help wanted 

There are positions available for: 

1. Reporters 

2. Photographers 

3. Advertisement Scouts 

These are very prestigious positions. It is a way to learn 
more about your Black community and play a part in the 
advancement of your fellow sisters and brothers through 
awareness. 

All interested persons please contact Patricia Clepper 
at Ext. 2610. 

There are many things happening on the campus and 
by working on the newsletter you become aware of issues 
and an intricate part of the communication network which is 
the vehicle used to keep our Black community informed of 
their rights, political issues, educational opportunities, 
health problems, entertainment and other events that con¬ 
cern the Black community. 

With your help this could be a great paper and a way to 
keep us informed. All interested persons contact: Patricia 
Clepper at 2610. 
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Speech by 
Sojourner Truth 

SPEECH GIVEN BY SOJOURNER TRUTH IN WHICH 
SHE QUESTIONED HER RIGHTS AS A WOMAN AT A 
CONFERENCE IN 1852 

Those nanas and grandmas of mine and yours, who 
seemed to have been born old — think of all their dreams 
that were never realized; the lifetimes spent washing other 
people’s dishes, tending another woman’s babies, ironing 
the silks and satins and laces that should have adorned 
their bodies; their dreams of jobs that were more than the 
subsistence toiling they faced each and every day. Think 
about our grandmamas who fought to read and write and 
often died never knowing how — and the books and plays 
and poetry that died with them. 

She dreamed of being a dancer, she scrubbed floors. 
Her mind’s eye created a painting, she picked cotton. She 
wanted to sleep all day in her man’s arms, she rose before 
dawn. 

Medicine and science, arts and letters, business, poli¬ 
tics, law, leisure, travel, history, and house with more than 
two rooms, indoor plumbing, schools that were good and 
free, a warm coat in winter, a pair of shoes just for pretty, a 
soft bed, more food, less weary, more time to love — our 
grandma’s dreams. So many, so few fulfilled. 

But somehow, though their cups were often empty and 
battered, these women with their work-scarred hands 
dared hope as they dried our tears and rocked us to sleep 
in the softness of their bosoms that their dreams would 
become reality for us. 

And though we know that it isn’t easy now, that we, too, 
must fight each step of the way for our dreams, we come 
well armed to the fray. ‘Cause their spirit and their hands of 
faith are with us even in the leanest of times if we can just 
hold on to their memories and believe. Like a river surging 
through time, they can come into us and lift us. 

“Nobody ever helps me into carriages, over mud pud¬ 
dles, or give me any best place. And, ain’t I a woman! Look 
at me. Look at my arm, I have ploughed and planted, and 
gathered into barns ... And, ain’t I a woman! I done borne 
thirteen children, and seen most all sold off to slavery, and 
when I cried out with my mother’s grief, none but Jesus 
hear me. AND, AIN’T I A WOMAN!” 

The woman me, the woman you, must respond to the 

Continued on Page 6 
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SOJOURNER from Page 5 

woman Sojourner and her ability to keep on gettin’ up in the 
face of pain and anguish and denial. The woman me, the 
woman you, got to keep strivin’ for our better days, placing 
our faith and hope in our children just as our grandmamas 
did in us. 

NEW DAY from Page 2 

The Black Caucus today must not only be able to use 
intelligence and education, but must become acquainted 
with, and obtain the ability to organize, and develop ex¬ 
tracurricular activities. 

We are here today to have our friends see, with us, the 
necessity of placing the Black Caucus on a firm basis so its 
civic influences may live and be felt throughout the world. 

Since there is a great task before us to be ac¬ 
complished in bringing together the aids and influences to 
more firmly establish the Black Caucus at UCSF, let us all 
reinforce our efforts, unite our forces, and let the world 
know that the Black Caucus of UCSF is united as one in the 
establishing and fostering of a stronger, greater, and better 
Caucus. 

Let us pray: 

“God give us men/women. A time like this demands 
strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready minds; 
Men/women, whom the lust of office does not kill; Men/ 
women whom the spils of office cannot buy; Men/women 
who possess opinions and a will; Men/women who have 
honor; Men/women who will not lie.” 

Bless the new officers. Give them faith and strength 
and support from its membership. 

EMPLOYEE from Page 1 

or lawyer so most of us wanted to become teachers or 
morticians. If I had another chance I would like to be a 
doctor in Radiology. Some people would say it’s never too 
late, but I know myself.” 

Isaiah now spends his time and money helping his 
sisters and brothers get the things out of life they want. He 
also volunteers his services at Ella Hill Hutch during the 
day hours. Here he teaches tennis and his philosophy of 
life to the children—You are smart enough to be what you 


want to be. “If the kids are having problems in school, then 
we provide help for them. I don’t want them to just hit tennis 
balls. They have to be smart enough to out smart the next 
guy on the court.” 

Isaiah has studied French and lived with a French 
family in France. His travels and his love for people have 
also taken him to the motherland of Africa. “There are 
many who say we are not respected in Africa and we are 
not African and this is why it would be hard for us to live 
there. But all of my sisters and brothers here should go see 
for yourself.” 

There are several programs Isaiah is trying to get off 
the ground: (1) Tutoring in French; (2) Teaching people to 
read their blood pressures; (3) He has also bought some 
sewing machines. 

Before coming to U.C. he was at St. Mary’s working as 
an orderly, E.R. tech, cast tech and also doing EKG’s. 

In addition to all of his volunteer work, he is also 
employed at U.C. in the Radiology department as an X-ray 
tech. He is a good X-ray tech on the night shirt. He was 
nominated for the Chancellor’s Award by the people in his 
department. 

Isaiah enjoys working at U.C. and will continue teach¬ 
ing tennis because that is a way to save the children and 
“Return to the Source.” 

Isaiah feels that he is giving back what God has given to 
him. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

General Body meeting will be held on the third Thursday of 
every month: 

November 18, 1982 December 16,1982 

New Column 

The Black Bulletin will reserve a column for “Personnel 
Tips & Information.” Articles will be published beginning 
with the next issue. If you have any questions or topics 
you’d like covered, please drop us a note addressed to: 

Black Caucus Bulletin c/o Housing Office UCSF 

Birthdays 

We’d like to list your name on your birthday ... so if you 
are interested, please submit your name, month and day 
you were born to the Black Bulletin at our mailing address. 
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October 20, 1972 


Ms. Kay Greaves 
Assistant Editor 
The Post Newspapers 
P. 0. Box 489 

Berkeley, California 94701 
Dear Ms. Greaves: 


. *I he „ B ! ack ? u11etin » a campus newspaper published by the Black Caucus 

ty ° f D Ca I i ft rnia £ San Francisco, Is planning a memorial 
issue to Dr. Thomas Burbrldge who was an Associate Professor of Pharma- 
cology on our campus. As you know. Dr. Burbrldge was for many years 
active in Civil Rights In San Francisco. Our newspaper v/ould be most 
appreciative of any pictures or clippings that you would allow us to 
borrow for re-publication In our memorial Issue. The Black Caucus has 
established a public service award to be given annually In Dr. Burbridqe's 
name and would like to have this memorial Issue available to the recip¬ 
ients of that award and for all of the local campus community to recognize 
tne great contribution that Dr. Burbrldge made for Civil Rights in the 
State of California. 


Yours truly. 


Joanne Lewis, Coordinator 
Affirmative Action Office 
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October 20, 1972 


Mr. Ed Dooley, Editor 
The San Francisco Examiner 
110-5th Street 
San Francisco, California 

Dear Sir: 

The Black Bulletin, a campus newspaper published by the Black Caucus 
at the University of California, San Francisco, is planning a memorial 
issue to Dr. Thomas Burbridge who was an Associate Professor of Pharma¬ 
cology on our campus. As you know. Dr. Burbridge was for many years 
active In Civil Rights in San Francisco. Our newspaper would be most 
appreciative of any pictures or clippings that you would allow us to 
borrow for re-publication in our memorial issue. The Black Caucus has 
established a public service award to be given annually in Dr. Burbridge's 
name and we would like to have this memorial issue available to the recip¬ 
ients of that award and for all of the local campus community to recognize 
the great contribution that Dr. Burbridge made for Civil Rights in the 
State of California. 


Yours truly. 


Joanne Lewis, Coordinator 
Affirmative Action Office 
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October 23, 1972 


Dr. Carlton Goodlett 
Editor and Publisher 
The Sun Reporter 
1366 Turk Street 
San Francisco, California 

Dear Dr. Goodlett: 

The Black Bulletin, a campus newspaper published by the Black Caucus 
at the University of California, San Francisco, is planning a memorial 
Issue to Dr. Thomas Burbrldge who was an Associate Professor of Pharma¬ 
cology on our campus. As you know. Dr. Burbridge was for many years 
active in Civil Rights in San Francisco. Our newspaper would be most 
appreciative of any pictures or clippings that you would allow us to 
borrow for re-publication in our memorial issue. The Black Caucus has 
established a public service award to be given annually in Dr. Burbrldge's 
name and we would like to have this memorial issue available to the recip¬ 
ients of that award and for all of the local campus community to recognize 
the great contribution that Dr. Burbridge made for Civil Rights in the 
State of California. 


Yours truly. 


Joanne Lewis, Coordinator 
Affirmative Action Office 
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October 23, 1972 


Mr. Margolls, Editor 
The Oakland Tribune 
P.0. Box 509 
401-13th Street 
Oakland, California 94612 

Dear Sir: 

The Black Bulletin, a campus newspaper published by the Black Caucus 
at tne University of California, San Francisco, is planning a memorial 
issue to Dr. Thomas Burbridge who was an Associate Professor of Pharma¬ 
cology on our campus. As you know, Dr. Burbridge was for many years 
active in Civil Rights in San Francisco. Our newspaper would be most 
appreciative of any pictures or clippings that you would allow us to 
borrow for re-publication in our memorial issue. The Black Caucus has 
established a public service award to be given annually in Dr. Burbridge's 
name and we would like to have this memorial issue available to the recip- 
ients of that award and for all of the local campus community to recognize 
the great contribution that Dr. Burbridge made for Civil Rights in the 
State of California. 


Yours truly. 


Joanne Lewis, Coordinator 
Affirmative Action Office 


r 
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October 25, 1972 


1 


James W. Crawford 
Public Information Officer 
Public Information Office 
University of California 
1332-3rd Street 
San Francisco, California 

Dear Sir: 

The Black Bulletin, a campus newspaper published by the Black Caucus 
at the University of California, San Francisco, is planning a memorial 
issue to Dr. Thomas Burbrldge who was an Associate Professor of Pharma¬ 
cology on our campus. As you know. Dr. Burbridge was for many years 
active in Civil Rights in San Francisco. Our newspaper would be most 
appreciative of any pictures or clippings that you would allow us to 
borrow for re-publication in our memorial issue. The Black Caucus has 
established a public service award to be given annually in Dr. Burbrldge's 
name and we would like to have this memorial issue available to the recip¬ 
ients of that award and for all of the local campus community to recognize 
the great contribution that Dr. Burbridge made for Civil Rights in the 
State of California. 


Yours truly. 


Joanne Lewis, Coordinator 
Affirmative Action Office 
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October 23, 1972 


John C. Haralson 
Publications Manager 
Public Information Office 
University of California 
1332-3rd Street 
San Francisco, California 

Dear Sir: 

The Black Bulletin, a campus newspaper published by the Black Caucus 
at the University of California, San Francisco, is planning a memorial 
issue to Dr. Thomas Burbridge who was an Associate Professor of Pharma¬ 
cology on our campus. As you know. Dr. Burbridge was for many years 
active in Civil Rights in San Francisco. Our newspaper would be most 
appreciative of any pictures or clippings that you would allow us to 
borrow for re-publication in our memorial issue. The Black Caucus has 
established a public service award to be given annually in Dr. Burbridge's 
name and we would like to have this memorial issue available to the recip¬ 
ients of that award and for all of the local campus community to recognize 
the great contribution that Dr. Burbridge made for Civil Rights in the 
State of California. 


Yours truly. 


Joanne Lewis, Coordinator 
Affirmative Action Office 
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October 19, 1972 


Charles de Young Thierlot 
Editor and Publisher 
San Francisco Chronicle 
5th & Mission Streets 
San Francisco, California 

Dear Sir: 

The Black Bulletin, a campus newspaper published by the Black Caucus 
at the University of California, San Francisco, is planning a memorial 
issue to Dr. Thomas Burbrldge who was an Associate Professor of Pharma¬ 
cology on our campus. As you know. Dr. Burbridge was for many years 
active in Civil Rights in San Francisco. Our newspaper would be most 
appreciative of any pictures or clippings that you would allow us to 
borrow for re-publication In our memorial Issue. The Black Caucus has 
established a public service award to be given annually in Dr. Burbrldge's 
name and we would like to have this memorial issue available to the recip¬ 
ients of that award and for all of the local campus community to recognize 
the great contribution that Dr. Burbridge made for Civil Rights in the 
State of California. 


Yours truly. 


Joanne Lewis, Coordinator 
Affirmative Action Office 


JAL/lr 






















Full Employment Hearing a Success: 
Caucus Plans Follow-Up 


The May 20th Ad Hoc Hearings on 
Full Employment, sponsored by the 
Congressional Black Caucus and the Joint 
Center for Political Studies, brought 
together diverse interest groups, members 
of the press, Administration officials and 
Members of Congress in order to assess 
the impact and cost of spiraling unem¬ 
ployment and to examine strategies for 
achieving full employment. Over three- 
hundred invited participants attended the 
hearing and segments of the full day of 
proceedings were broadcast live by 
National Public Radio. 

Congressman Charles B. Rangel, chair¬ 
man of the Caucus, noted that, '"While 
the needs of the black community are our 
primary concern—blacks and other 
minorities have been the most injured 
victims of high unemployment and our 
weak economy—full employment is an 
issue that goes beyond racial considera¬ 
tions. It is an issue that affects all citizens 
and raises fundamental questions about 
economic policy and national priorities/' 

If current trends continue, by mid- 
1976, some eight to ten million unem¬ 
ployed workers will have little reason and 
even less resources to participate in the 
nation's Bicentennial Celebration. The 
Spirit of '76 may be considerably 
dampened by the specter of joblessness- 
reported at nearly 15 percent for black 
and other minorities and 9.2 percent for 
the nation in May, 1975. The full day of 
hearing proceedings included opening 
statements by Representatives Charles B. 
Rangel and Yvonne Burke, chairman and 
vice chairperson of the Caucus; Eddie 
Williams, President of the Joint Center 
for Political Studies; Representatives 
Ronald V. Dellums and Louis Stokes; Dr. 
Bernard Anderson, the Wharton School 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Carl Albert (D-Okla.), Speaker of the 
House, in his opening statement at the 
hearing observed that: 


"The cost of unemployment in human 
suffering and in societal breakdown is 
staggeringly high. And anything those of 
you meeting here today can do to 
counter this serious problem will have my 
full support." 

1 ml* BUCK CAUCUS 

| 20th Forum on Full Employment 

R«port*d Unemployment 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATES: APRIL, ) 


Bertram Gross, Hunter College; Repre- 
senative Augustus Hawkins (D-Calif), 
principal sponser and author of the Equal 
Opportunity and Full Employment Act — 
HR 50; Senator Edward Brooke; William 
Lucy, Secretary/Treasurer, American 



Depicted above at the May 20th Hearing (from left to right) are Mr. Eddie Williams, President of 
the Joint Center for Political Studies; Mr. Thadd Garrett, Special Assistant to the Vice President 
and former chief assistant and political advisor to Rep. Shirley Chisholm; Representatives Chisholm 
and Charles B. Rangel; Vice President Nelson A. Rockefeller. 


House and Senate Members, who, 
along with Caucus members, participated 
as hearing panelists, observers, or sub¬ 
mitted supportive statements and testi¬ 
mony included: Representatives 

Benjamin A. Gilman (R-NY), Richard L. 
Ottinger (D-NY), Edward I. Koch 
(D-NY), Frederick Richmond (D-NY), 
Millicent Fenwick (R-NH), Phillip Burton 
(D-Calif), Geogre H. Mahon (D-Tex), 
John B. Anderson (R-lll); Senators 
Edward Brooke (R-Mass), Hubert 
Humphrey (D-Minn), Hugh Scott (R-Pa), 
Harrison Williams (D-NJ), and Phillip 
Hart (D-Mich). 

The morning hearing panel, co-chaired 
by Representatives John Conyers and 
Parren Mitchell, focused on The Case For 
Full Employment. Witnesses included 
Senator Hubert Humphrey, Chariman of 
the Joint Economic Committee; Professor 


Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees; John Gunther, 
Executive Director of the U.S. Con¬ 
ference of Mayors; Ms. Lois Parke, 
Councilwoman, Newcastle County, 
Delaware testifying on behalf of the 
National Association of Counties. 
Representatives Barbara Jordan and 
William Clay provided summary state¬ 
ments on the morning session. 

Vice President Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
in a luncheon address at the hearing, 
stated that: 

"I pledge myself to work with the Con¬ 
gressional Black Caucus in the pursuit of 
increased employment opportunities for 
all Americans. For the only real weapons 
that either low or moderate income 
families have against inflation or recession 
are jobs." 

(Continued on Page 8) 


























ICBC MEMBERS FORUM 


by Rep. Barbara Jordan (D-Tex.) 


The Voting Rights Act: 

Toward Full Participation 
in the Political Process 


The House of Representatives re¬ 
cently passed H.R. 6219, extending 

and expand¬ 
ing the Voting 
Rights Act of 
1 965. This 
legislation is 
among the 
most signifi¬ 
cant civil 
rights bills 
enacted in the 
1960's and 
epitomizes 
the black 
struggle for equality. Prior to the enact¬ 
ment of the Voting Rights Act, black 
people in the South were disfranchised 
and their path to the ballot box was 
blocked by unnecessary tests, poll 
taxes and sheer terrorism. Incredible 
gerrymanders were devised to nullify 
the strength of large black populations. 
Even when, on occassion, the maze of 
voting restrictions were successfully 
hurdled, there was still no assurance 
that the votes cast by blacks would be 
counted. 

The Voting Rights Act has opened 
registration for eligible blacks and has, in 
part, contributed to a precipitous increase 
in the number of Black Elected 
Officials—now in excess of 3500. This 
law has increased the possibility of free 
and equal participation by blacks, as 
voters, in the political process. A few 
electoral victories, however, should not 
mask reality: the Voting Rights Act may 
have overcome blatant discriminatory 
practices; it has yet to overcome subtle 
discriminatory practices. A large number 
of black people in the South and North 
continue to be excluded from meaningful 
participation in democratic institutions. 
The Voting Rights Act, now in the 
Senate, would automatically expire in 
August unless the full Congress votes to 
extend its life. The gains in black political 


representation over the last ten years 
proves that this legislation works. 

The Voting Rights Act empowers the 
U.S. Attorney General to send ex¬ 
aminers and federal registrars into 
covered jurisdictions, principally in the 
South, to protect the rights of black 
citizens to register and to vote. In addi¬ 
tion, covered jurisdictions must submit 
to the U.S. Attorney General proposed 
changes in voting laws for agreement. 
If the changes are found to be dis¬ 
criminatory, they are not permitted to 
take effect. The Act is strong medicine 
and the recently passed House version 
extends coverage to the Spanish 
speaking and other minority groups: 
strong medicine indeed, but when 
public officials continually trample the 
constitutional rights of citizens, the 
relief must fit the transgression. 

My first attempts to become a member 
of the Texas House of Representatives 
were thwarted by the same type of 
discriminatory voting practices now 
forbidden in the Voting Rights Act. In 
1962, when I first ran for the Texas 
House, Harris County (Houston) was not 
divided into single member districts. I had 
to run at large — against all other 
candidates. I lost then and again in 1964. 
In 1966 the Texas legislature was forced 
to reapportion itself. The Supreme Court 
ruled that the 'one person-one vote' rule 
of Baker v. Carr applied to state 
legislative districts. The reapportionment 
created a new, single-member State 
Senatorial District in which I lived. I ran 
and won. Without the Supreme Court 
ruling, I would have lost again. 

The same reapportionment which 
created single member districts in Har¬ 
ris County created at-large districts in 
Bexar County (San Antonio) and Dallas 


County (Dallas) and these were main¬ 
tained through 1972. Had the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 applied to Texas, 
the state would have had to submit the 
1966 and 1972 reapportionments to 
the Attorney General and these would 
have likely been found discriminatory. It 
was not until 1973 that the United 
States Supreme Court once again in¬ 
tervened. It held that at-large elections 
in Bexar and Dallas counties had a dis¬ 
criminatory effect on blacks and 
browns. 

The same discrimatory practices which 
moved the congress to pass the Voting 
Rights Act in 1965, renew it in 1970 and 
consider its extension in 1975, are 
practiced in Texas today. 

In 1965, the Congress heard of in¬ 
stances in which citizens were denied 
the right to register, and the right to 
vote once registered. Today in Texas 
duly registered citizens have been 
denied absentee ballots, even though 
their names appeared on the registra¬ 
tion rolls. In one particular town, the 
city officials refused to honor absentee 
ballot applications filed by Spanish sur- 
named voters for a school board elec¬ 
tion which occurred last April, 1975. 

To provide a remedy for many of the 
above-cited discriminatory voting prac¬ 
tices perpetrated upon black and Mex- 
ican-Americans, I introduced legislation 
which would extend the Act for 10 
years and expand it to cover the South¬ 
west. My bill was incorporated into H.R. 
6219 as Titles II and III and would ex¬ 
tend to minorities residing in the newly 
covered jurisdictions the same special 
attention to their voting rights now 
offered blacks in the South. 

We are encouraged by the action of the 
House and Senate in extending and 
expanding this most vital piece of civil 
rights legislation. Discriminatory voting 
Continued on next page 
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Voting Rights Act 

(Continued from Page 2) 

practices are a menace to every prospect 
of freedom and democracy in the United 
States. Now that the legislation has been 
renewed, private citizens and public 
officials must redouble their efforts to 
use it to protect the precious right to 
vote. 

( -~^V 

Caucus Aids 
Mound Bayou 
Hospital 

l 

Congressional Black Caucus members 
played a significant role in saving the 
Mound Bayou Community Hospital — a 
major health care resource serving medi¬ 
cally indigent blacks in a four-county area 
of the Mississippi Delta region. In May 
1975, representatives of the Mound 
Bayou Community Hospital requested 
Caucus assistance in securing continued 
funding support for the facility from the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (HEW). Federal support for this 
black-controlled hospital would have ex¬ 
pired June 30, 1975 and HEW had made 
no commitments to continue funding for 
another year. 

The hospital, licensed by the Missis¬ 
sippi Health Authorities in 1974, was 
originally founded over 30 years ago. It 
has an admirable history of service to the 
100,000 or so poor black and white resi¬ 
dents of the Delta. Approximately 80 
percent of the hospital's patients and 92 
percent of those served by a related 
health center have neither adequate' 
personal funds nor health insurance to 
pay their medical bills. In the 1960's, 
Mound Bayou Hospital was one of the 
few health facilities in Mississippi open to 
Freedom Marchers. 

Representatives Charles B. Rangel and 
Andrew Young led the Caucus effort to 
aid the hospital and personally intervened 
through a series of meetings and cor¬ 
respondence with HEW officials. In a 
letter to Caucus chairman Rangel, Mr. 
Howard Jessamy, Administrator of the 
hospital, thanked the Caucus stating that, 
"Because of your efforts, we have been 
able to secure a grant of $272,000 for our 
next grant year. Even though the amount 
is substantially less than last year's grant 
of $734,000, and a sizeable staff reduc¬ 
tion is imminent, we will be able to con¬ 
tinue to carry on some health services to 
patients in the four-county area we 
serve." 


The Congressional Black Caucus on 
June 25th, after six months of vigorous 
effort in the 94th Congress on its Legisla¬ 
tive Agenda, presented an assessment of 
the overall performance of Congress thus 
far. Caucus members found the Congress 
generally lacking in responsiveness to 
urgent human needs. 

The Caucus assessment was most criti¬ 
cal of Congress' failure to override Presi¬ 
dential vetoes of key domestic legislation 
such as the Emergency Employment 
Appropriations Bill and Emergency 
Housing Bill. Representative Charles B. 
Rangel noted that, "The emergency jobs 
bill would have been a small step toward 
full employment and provided for some 
900,000 jobs. The housing bill addressed 
our critical housing needs and would have 
provided at least 500,000 jobs. This 
Administration refuses to effectively 
address the problem facing 8.5 to 10 
million jobless workers today." 

Shortly after the failure by the House 
to override the emergency jobs bill veto, 
the Black Caucus released an analysis 
showing that over one-third of the 
Representatives voting against an override 
had either high unemployment and/or 
large minority and poor constituencies in 
their districts. The Caucus will continue 
such vote analyses and will explore other 
strategies for ensuring that Representa¬ 
tives are aware and responsive to the 
priorities of poor and minority voters. 

At a press conference, a special staff 
report on the progress of the Caucus 
Legislative Agenda was released. The 
report covered the range of Caucus 
priorities including full employment, 
voting rights, tax reform, health care. 


housing, education reductions in military 
spending, voting representation for the 
District of Columbia, gun control, 
Rhodesian Chrome and general revenue 
sharing. The Legislative Agenda Progress 
Report and the Six-Month Overview of 
Caucus activity are available from the 
Congressional Black Caucus office upon 
request. 

Full employment, tax reform and 
health care are among the top legislative 
goals of the Caucus during the second 
session of the 94th Congress. In addition, 
the Caucus will be actively involved in 
reviewing the general revenue sharing 
program and will push for passage of a 
comprehensive postcard voter registration 
bill. 

The Caucus plans a continued aggres¬ 
sive legislative role in the 1976 Bicenten¬ 
nial election year. Presidential candidates 
will be called upon to respond to issues 
and legislative priorities affecting poor 
and minority citizens and the varied areas 
of the Caucus Agenda. The Caucus' Fifth 
Annual Dinner Weekend (September 
26-27) will bring together Black and 
other organizational leaders to discuss 
many of these issues. 

On Friday, September 26th, the day 
before the Annual Dinner, the Caucus 
along with the Joint Center for Political 
Studies will hold a day-long legislative 
workshop in which a plan for developing 
a broader black national legislative agenda 
will be considered. This broader agenda 
will refine and expand the Caucus' 
current Legislative Agenda and will 
incorporate the input, expertise and 
resources of black and non-black citizens 
traditionally shortchanged in the 
formation of national policy. 



On June 25th, a press reception, sponsored by Essence Magazine, was held to 
announce plans for the Caucus Fifth Annual Dinner Weekend. Three-hundred invited 
guests attended. Entertainer Johnny Nash (Columbia Records) participated in the 
reception, performing the song "We Can See Clearly Now What Must Be Done" — 
words written especially for the Congressional Black Caucus. Pictured above, from left 
to right, are Johnny Nash, Rep. Walter Fauntroy, chairman of the Fifth Annual Dinner 
Weekend, and Rep. Barbara Jordan. 
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Minority Constituents and the Congress 

Blacks and other minorities have been historically under¬ 
represented in this nation's political system. Every major 
step toward political equity by these citizens has been the 
result of legal action, mass protests and courage in the face 
of violence. However, translating the hard-won ballot into 
positive national policies that reflect the concerns of poor 
and minority constituents requires a continued vigilance 
and activism. 

The Congressional Black Caucus believes that minority 
constituents must aggressively make full use of political 
structures. Far too few citizens—particularly the poor, 
blacks and other minorities—convey to their Senators and 
Representatives their views on important issues before the 
Congress. Letters, telegrams and personal calls are key in¬ 
struments for persuading a Member of Congress to adopt 
positions advocated by constituents in his or her district. 

Of course, many factors influence a Member's final 
vote—interest group positions and a Member's own politi¬ 
cal convictions rank high among these. Members, however, 
know that they must listen to the voters, even during a 
non-election year. Voters are becoming more alert in 
monitoring the voting records of their elected officials. 

There are a number of general rules to follow in com¬ 
municating with Representatives and Senators: 

1. When writing about legislation, refer to the accurate 
title and number of the bill. If you do not have this 
information, refer to the specific issue involved. 

2. Explain why you are personally advocating a particular 
position on the bill or issue. Be brief, but persuasive. Let the 
Member know you have sound reasons for your opinion. If 
you belong to an organization which has taken a position or 
action on the issue, refer to that. 

3. Mention local facts or conditions which the bill might 
help. For example, if it is an education bill, mention 
something briefly about the status of schools in your 
neighborhood. Tell the Member why the bill will help or hurt 
the people he or she represents. 

4. If you know of amendments which you support or op¬ 
pose, mention them directly. Often, the most important 
vote on a piece of legislation is on an amendment that 
would significantly add to or detract from its impact on 
final passage. However, it is often difficult to know in ad¬ 
vance what amendments will be introduced. 

5. Solicit some response from the Congressperson or 
his/her position on the issue or legislation in question. In¬ 
quire about whether you can count on his/her support of 
your position. 

6. Recruit the active support of other groups and in¬ 
dividuals whose positions are similar to yours. If each per¬ 
son who is concerned about an issue gets five or ten 
friends to write at the same time, or gets organizations to 
endorse a position, the Representative is likely to be more 
responsive. 

7. Finally, be direct, persuasive and courteous. Threats 
are frequently self-defeating. Say what you know to be 
true. 

Letters and telegrams should be addressed as follows: 

To Representatives: To Senators: 

The Honorable The Honorable 

U.S. House of Representa¬ 
tives U.S. Senate 

Washington D.C. 20515 Washington D.C. 20510 

Dear Representative Dear Senator 

Information on legislation in Congress can be obtained 
from newspapers, radio and T.V., from newsletters of various 
public interest organizations (e.g., National Urban League, 
NAACP, Joint Center for Political Studies, League of Women 
Voters, Common Cause), and For The People. Start your com¬ 
munication early, when a bill has just been introduced and 
when committees and subcommittees are holding hearings. 
Also present views just before a bill reaches the House or 
Senate floor for vote. 


Taxation Demands Representation 

RECORD 120 HOUSE/SENATE CO-SPONSORS SUPPORT H.J. RES. 280 


'Taxation demands representation" 
is the rallying cry of Representative 
Walter E. Fauntroy's (D-D.C.) drive to 
obtain passage of a Constitutional 
amendment granting the District of 
Columbia full voting representation in 
the House and Senate. At present, Mr. 
Fauntroy, as a Delegate to the House, 
can only vote in committee. 

Elected to the Congress in 1971, as 
the District's first non-voting Delegate 
in one-hundred years, Congressman 
Fauntroy immediately orchestrated a 
local and national movement to win 
"home rule" for citizens of the Nation's 
Capital. Last year, the 93rd Congress 
enacted a Home Rule Bill granting the 


citizens of the District the right to elect 
a Mayor and City Council for the first 
time in 104 years. Representative 
Fauntroy has now turned his attention 
to winning for himself and the District 
of Columbia full voting rights on the 
House and Senate Floor. 

The drive began in earnest on May 6, 
1975, when Fauntroy and six powerful 
House and Senate allies, including 
Senators Kennedy and Brooke held a 
news conference. 

Speaking at the news conference, 
Fauntroy issued this call for action: "We 
have gathered here today to launch a 
drive in this Bicentennial Congress to 
mend the crack in the Liberty Bell. The 
Liberty Bell in Philadelphia was molded 


to proclaim an end to the tyranny of 
taxation without representation. But for 
nearly 200 years of our nation's history, 
there has been a crack in the Liberty Bell, 
an imperfection that seriously mars our 
proclamations of democracy. Through 
that crack have fallen three quarters of a 
million American who pay nearly a 
billion dollars in Federal taxes each year, 
but who, unlike all other taxpayers in our 
country, have no vote in the United 
States Congress. Thus, 200 years after the 
founding of our Republic, the citizens of 
the District of Columbia still endure a 
condition as obnoxious to democracy in 
1976 as it was in 1776." 

Fauntroy has observed that "As the 
District's Non-Voting Delegate in the 
Congress, I represent more people than 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Community 
Services 
Administration 
Funds Increased 


On June 25, Representatives Yvonne 
Burke (D-Calif) and Augustus F. Hawkins 
(D-Calif) successfully pressed through the 


House amendments to the Labor-HEW 
Appropriations bill that provide increased 
support for Community Services 
Administration (formerly OEO) pro¬ 
grams. These amendments provided some 
$75.7 million above the level of support 
set in the House Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee bill. A portion of the additional 
funds, $35 million, are earmarked for 
fiscal year 1976 community action pro¬ 
grams and would maintain the fiscal year 
1975 funding levels for local initiative 
programs at $330 million. 

The remaining $40.7 million in in¬ 
creased funds will support such programs 
as senior citizen opportunities and 
services, research and demonstration, 
community nutrition and community 
economic development. With the support 
of the other Caucus members. Repre¬ 


sentatives Burke and Hawkins led the 
push for increased funding of the Com¬ 
munity Services Administration. They 
actively solicited the support of diverse 
groups within the Congress, such as the 
Congressional Rural Caucus, progressive 
Republicans and others. Lobbying efforts 
we r e assisted by community action pro¬ 
gram directors and participants. Several 
thousand community action agency 
supporters came to Washington, D.C. on 
June 24th to urge adequate funding of 
their programs. 

The entire appropriation for Labor- 
HEW programs (including funds for 
independent agencies in education, health 
and labor) may be vetoed by the Presi¬ 
dent. The bill was passed by a wide 
margin vote of 368 to 39; however, a veto 
overrride vote would likely be close. 


Conyers Sees Gun Control as First Priority 
in Reducing Black-on-Black Homicides 


Representative John Conyers, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Crime feels that stricter 
Federal handgun laws are required to halt the spiraling rate 
of homicides committed by blacks against other blacks. 
Conyers noted that, "According to the FBI Uniform Crime 
Reports, the largest number of handgun homicide victims 
and assailants fall into the 1 5-30 age bracket, and a dis¬ 
proportionate number on both sides are Black. Studies con¬ 
ducted by criminal justice experts in every city the Sub¬ 
committee has visited bear this out. For example, the 
profile for attacker and victim in homicides committed in 
Detroit during the past 3 years is nearly identical; in most 
cases, both were Black males between the ages of 19 and 
30, poorly educated; under- or unemployed; under the in¬ 
fluence of alcohol or drugs; at least acquainted, and in¬ 
volved in an altercation over money, sex, liquor or in¬ 
trafamily problems at the time of the incident." 

"The incidence of handgun use in these cases leads any 
reasonable student of the problem to only one conclusion," 
Conyers continued. In 1973, the FBI recorded 17,123 
murders; of those, 54 per cent were committed with 
handguns, and, of those, 62 per cent occurred within the 
family or between acquaintances. The figures fluctuate 
slightly according to locality but, in every case we have 
studied, between 60-76 per cent of all homicides take 
place under identical circumstances. The numbers make 
questionable, the contention of opponents of stricter 
handgun regulation that premeditated or crime-related 
murders are the principal problem. 

The fact is that, society-wide, access to an easily-ob- 
tainable handgun, usually purchased out of fear of armed 
attack, is the critical factor in the majority of homicides. 
Obviously, in the Black community—where crime and the 
fear of it is more prevalent—the problem is exacerbated. 

Increasing crime and the failure of law enforcement tend to 
legitimize such fears, Conyers said, but acquisition of 
handguns is no practical alternative. "Besides the fact that 
most handguns used in casual homicides were originally 
purchased for self-defense," he said, "there is absolutely no 


evidence that possession of handguns deters crime." 

FBI records indicate that armed private citizens were suc¬ 
cessful in warding off attack or break-ins in less than 2 per 
cent of reported cases. The probability is much higher that the 
victim will be wounded or killed by his assailant by reaching 
for his gun. 



"Nineteen days of hearings, involving more than 140 
witnesses in all parts of the country have led me to believe 
that the 94th Congress has an affirmative duty to put an 
end to our domestic arms race," the Crime Subcommittee 
Chairman concluded. "More than 2.5 million handguns will 
find their way into private hands this year, and the tragedy 
they will be responsible for will be intolerable. Our record 
clearly supports the need for immediate Federal legislation 
which would prohibit the importation and domestic assem¬ 
bly and manufacture of cheap handguns and handgun 
parts, drastically reduce the number of Federally-licensed 
firearms dealers, make it more difficult to acquire such a 
license, and provide for more efficient record-keeping and 
enforcement mechanisms. 

Such action would only close loopholes in existing law, and 
would only partially turn off the taps as far as new production 
and distribution are concerned. Gun Control is a key item on 
the Caucus Legislative Agenda. Representatives Ronald 
Dellums, Ralph Metcalfe, Walter Fauntroy and Robert N.C. 
Nix have also introduced bills on firearms control. 
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Rep. Parren Mitchell, commenting 
on the impact of Congress' failure to 
override the President's vetoes noted 
that, "The American people have 
grown sick and tired of elected repre¬ 
sentatives who serve their interests in a 
sick and tired manner. The need for 
jobs and housing is undeniable in this 
period of economic crisis and public 
dispair. Yet in recent weeks the Presi¬ 
dent has vetoed two major legislative 
packages, The Emergency Employment 
Appropriations Bill and the Emergency 
Housing Bill, designed to address 
urgent human needs. The actions of 
the President and his supporters in 
Congress are indicative of the insen¬ 
sitivity of a ruling elite. Public frustra¬ 
tion has reached an all time high. The 
Administration and this Congress will 
be held accountable." 

Rep. Charles Rangel, commenting on 
the involvement of Caucus members in a 
recent study mission to Liberia, noted 
that "The Mission (June 28th to July 
2nd) was sponsored by the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund and enabled Caucus members to 
meet with government and educational 
leaders throughout Liberia. It is part of 
the Caucus' ongoing efforts to strengthen 
ties between African nations and black 
Americans, to push for more knowledge¬ 
able, supportive U.S. policies toward 
Africa." 

The delegation to Liberia included 
Representatives Ralph Metcalfe, William 
Clay and Rangel. Ms. Barbara Williams, 
Executive Director of the Caucus, her 
Administrative Assistant Ms. Beryl 
Bridges and Mr. George Dailey, Admin¬ 
istrative Assistant to Congressman Rangel 
also took part in the mission. Mr. 
Franklin Williams, President of of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund and former Ambas¬ 
sador to Ghana, accompanied the delega¬ 
tion. 

On July 2nd, the delegation departed 
Monrovia, Liberia for Dakar, Senegal and 
a series of informal meetings with state 
dignitaries and U.S. officials in that 
country. In Senegal, they joined Repre¬ 
sentatives Charles C. Diggs and Cardiss 
Collins, who had just returned from the 
June 25th Mozambique Independence 


CAUCUS 

NOTES 


Celebration and a tour of other African 
countries. The Caucus has initiated a 
series of follow-up meetings on the visits 
to Liberia and Senegal with State Depart¬ 
ment officials. A more definitive report 
on the visits and follow-up will be made 
available upon request. 

Rep. Charles C. Diggs, Jr., in his 

continuing concern about U.S. corpo¬ 
rate investments in South Africa, joined 
eighteen colleagues in the House in for¬ 
warding an open letter to IBM on its 
selling, leasing and servicing of com¬ 
puters to South Africa. The letter 
stated in part, "We, the undersigned 
Members of Congress, are deeply con¬ 
cerned about the role of the Interna¬ 
tional Business Machines (IBM) in help¬ 
ing to maintain and, indeed, perfect. 
South Africa's repressive system of 
apartheid. We are aware of the recent 
shareholders' resolution, co-filed by a 
number of church organizations hold¬ 
ing over 54,000 shares of IBM stock, 
which requests that IBM cease selling, 
leasing or servicing computers and 
computer parts to the South African 
Government ... we would like to ex¬ 
press our support of this resolution ... 
For the White minority South African 
regime, which represents less than 20 
percent of the total population, to con¬ 
trol the majority is not an easy task, but 
with the assistance of computers the 
apartheid system has been maintained 
and even expanded ..." Rep. Diggs has 
also issued a public statement in sup¬ 
port of a stockholder resolution seek¬ 
ing a change in the policy of the 
Southern Company—the Company, a 


U.S. business, has entered into a $47 
million contract to import 2'A million 

tons of coal from South Africa. 

Rep. Ralph Metcalfe has introduced 
a resolution which calls for official U.S. 
endorsement of the recent Declaration 
of the Organization of African Unity on 
establishing majority rule in the Repub¬ 
lic of South Africa and in Rhodesia. The 
resolution also calls for U.S. support of 
United Nations sanctions against 
Rhodesia and support of U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 366 which man¬ 
dates the independence of Namibia. "It 
is imperative that we reappraise the 
present U.S. policy towards the volatile 
issues of freedom and equality in 
southern Africa, a policy too often 
marked by hypocricy and insensitivity 
... Americans in general, and we in the 
Congress, in particular, cannot afford 
to ignore the aspirations of an entire 
continent—a continent whose political 
and economic importance to America 
grows daily," said Metcalfe. 

On May 30, Rep. Metcalfe requested 
the Chairmen of both House Judiciary 
Committee and the House Ways and 
Means Committee to investigate the 
reported use of revenue sharing funds 
for intelligence activities by police 
departments. A General Accounting 
Office report requested by Metcalfe 
revealed that between $500,000 and 
$800,000 in federal funds has been 
spent by the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment Intelligence Division 
(1972-1974) in its surveillance of 
thousands of Chicago-area residents. 


Rep. Ronald V. Dellums has re¬ 
cently introduced the Bureaucratic Ac¬ 
countability Act of 1975, which pro¬ 
poses concrete steps to strengthen 
responsible and reliable government 
through amendments to the Adminis¬ 
trative Procedures Act. The bill would 
insure that citizens receive accurate in¬ 
formation on their rights and on the 
procedures of the bureaucracy. "Gov¬ 
ernment lawlessness, the widespread 
bureaucratic practice of distorting, ig¬ 
noring, and subverting the congres¬ 
sional mandates contained in legisla¬ 
tion, is the greatest threat to meaning¬ 
ful self-government. I strongly feel the 
basic cause of this is the lack of 
mechanisms which would allow 
citizens some means of protection 
against officials in their day-to-day 
contact with the bureaucracy," said 
Dellums. 


RESOURCE NETWORK 


Name. 


Address 

City_ 

Phone_ 


State. 


Zip- 


Congressional Dis. No. 


Organization: 


CHECK 

Education ED, Housing □ , 
Health □, Media D, Africa D, 
Labor/Jobs ED, Tax Reform EJ, 
Affirmative Action EJ, Day 
Care EJ , Business EJ, 

Elected Officials □. 


Mail to Congressional Black Caucus, 306 House Annex, 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
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LEGISLATIVE UPDATE 


VOTING RIGHTS —The House on June 
4, passed by a vote of 341-70, H.R. 6219 
to extend the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
for an additional ten years and to expand 
it to cover many Spanish-speaking and 
other minorities. The Caucus legislative 
support network was activated on this bill 
and many citizens and organizations 
across the country wrote to their Repre¬ 
sentatives and Senators supporting the 
Voting Rights Act. The Senate, on July 
24, passed H.R. 6219 extending the Act 
for 7 years rather than 10 and the House 
has agreed to 7 years. 

ENERGY —The House, on June 19, 
passed H.R. 6860, the Energy Conserva¬ 
tion and Conversion Act. The bill pro¬ 
vides for limitation of oil imports and 
penalties for automobiles with high fuel 
consumption. The Energy Conservation 
and Oil Policy Act (H.R. 7014), presently 
before the House, would stabilize 
domestic crude oil prices. This would 
stabilize domestic crude oil prices. This 
would counter the President's proposal to 
decontrol oil prices—a move that, 
according to estimates by the Joint 
Economic Committee, would result in an 
additional 760,000 unemployed and price 
increases of 5.4 percent. 

EMERGENCY HOUSING ACT-H.R. 

4485, a bill which would provide deferral 
of mortgage payments from economically 
strapped families, as well as authorizing 
three new subsidy programs for middle- 
income homebuyers was passed by 
Congress and vetoed by the President on 
June 24. After the House failed to over¬ 
ride the veto, a compromise bill (H.R. 
5398) was passed by the House and 
Senate and it was signed July 2nd by the 
President. It provides for loans up to 
$250 per month for jobless homeowners 
unable to meet mortgage payments and 
would insure lenders against losses if they 
do not foreclose on overdue mortgages. It 
also contains $10 billion for mortgage 
interest rate subsidies, as well as exten¬ 
sion of the Section 315 urban rehabilita¬ 
tion loans program. 

HEALTH —The House, on June 5, passed 
H.R. 4925, the Health Revenue Sharing 
Act, which extends five major health 
services programs as block grants through 
fiscal year 1977. The programs include 
health services formula grants to the 
states, family planning programs, com¬ 
munity mental health centers for medi¬ 
cally underserved areas. A similar bill 


with higher funding levels was vetoed by 
the President last year. The Senate has 
passed legislation similar to H.R. 4925. 
On July 25, the President vetoed the 
health bill, a veto which Congress 
overrode. 


UPCOMING ACTIONS: 

EMPLOYMENT —The House and Senate 
passed, but the President vetoed, the 
Emergency Employment Appropriations 
bill which would have provided about 
900,000 public service, public works jobs. 
Immediately following the veto and 
failure to override, Congress passed and 
the President signed the summer jobs bill 
providing 840,000 jobs by local govern¬ 
ments this summer. The program will be 
administered by the U.S. Department of 
Labor and jobs will be available through 
local and state manpower agencies. The 
jobs issue remains a key area for congres¬ 
sional action. The Hawkins-Humphrey 
Equal Opportunities and Full Employ¬ 
ment Act (H.R. 50, S. 50), discussed in 
earlier issues of For The People, requires 
broad constituent support. Your views on 
this legislation should be conveyed to 
Representatives and Senators. 

The subcommittee on Manpower, 
Compensation and Health and Safety of 
the House Education and Labor Com¬ 
mittee is holding hearings on extention of 
Title VI of the Comprehensive Employ¬ 
ment and Training Act of 1973 (CETA). 
Title VI provided an additional 100,000 
public service jobs last year. 

TAX REFORM— The House Ways and 
Means Committee has begun hearings on 
major tax reform legislation. The Con¬ 
gressional Black Caucus will focus on the 
impact of 'tax expenditures', loopholes 
and waivers and tax write-offs that, in 
fact, constitute a form of government 
subsidy. Persons knowledgeable in this 
field are encouraged to contact the 
Caucus office and the Ways and Means 
Committee. Full House action will 
probably take place in October or 
November. The Caucus Legislative 
Agenda called for reforms such as the 
enactment of an effective minimum tax, 
restructuring of capital gains provisions, 
elimination of tax-loss farming provisions 
that benefit agribusiness, and elimination 
of tax incentives for foreign investments. 
Earlier this year, the Congress eliminated 
most of the oil depletion allowance 
through the Tax Reduction Act. 


VOTING REPRESENTATION FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— Hearings 
have begun fefore the Civil and Constitu¬ 
tional Rights Subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee on a bill introduced 
by Congressman Walter Fauntroy 
(D-D.C.) which would give the District of 
Columbia two Senators and two 
Representatives-all with full voting 
status. 

ED UCATI 0N — Both the Higher 
Education Bill and the Vocational Educa¬ 
tion Bill are in the hearing stage. The 
Higher Education bill is before the Post¬ 
secondary Education Subcommittee and 
the Vocational Education bill is before 
the Elementary, Secondary and 
Vocational Education Subcommittee- 
subcommittees of the House Education 
and Labor Committee. 

MARTIN LUTHER KING BIRTHDAY 
BILL— Hearings will be held shortly on 
legislation which would designate the 
birthday of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. as 
a national holiday. Hearings will be 
before the Census and Population Sub¬ 
committee of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. Representative 
John Conyers (D-Mich.) and Robert N.C. 
Nix (D-Pa.) have each introduced bills for 
this purpose. 

GENERAL REVENUE SHARING- 

Oversight hearings continue before 
various congressional committees on 
general revenue sharing. These precede 
legislative hearings scheduled this Fall. 
Most recently, the Joint Economic Com¬ 
mittee heard testimony from private 
citizens and public officials on general 
revenue sharing. The House Government 
Operations Committee Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee is holding over¬ 
sight hearings on general revenue sharing 
during July. The Administration has 
introduced its bill (H.R. 8244) to extend 
the present program, with some minor 
changes, for an additional 5 3/4 years. 

FLEXIBLE WORKING H0URS-A bill 
(S. 792) to provide part-time work within 
the federal government has been 
approved by the Senate and House sub¬ 
committees. Hearings before the Man¬ 
power and Civil Service subcommittee of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com¬ 
mittee on this and similar bills, including 
one introduced by Representative 
Yvonne Burke (H.R. 3924), are expected 
in July. 
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Voting Representation 



Congressman Walter Fauntroy is joined by (left to right) Congressman Gil Gude (R-Md.), Senators 
Edward Brooke (R-Mass.), Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.), Birch Bayh (D-Ind.) and Congressman Don 
Edwards (D-Calif.) in announcing drive to obtain full voting rights for the District. 


(Continued from Page 4) 

any single Member of the House of 
Representatives, and indeed, more people 
than are represented by twenty Senators. 

The vehicle that Delegate Fauntroy 
plans to use to "mend the crack in the 
Liberty Bell" is House Joint Resolution 
280, (H.J. Res. 280), a bill he introduced 
after rounding up some 120 co-sponsors 
in both the House and Senate and from 
both the Republican and Democratic 
sides of the aisle. 

The resolution simply calls for an 
amendment to the Constitution that 
would permit the District of Columbia to 
elect two Senators and as many Repre¬ 
sentatives as it would be entitled if it 
were a state. 

Delegate Fauntroy recently sent letters 
to more than 800 Black elected officials 
around the country urging them to con¬ 
tact their Representative concerning H.J. 
Res. 280. This marks the third time that 
Delegate Fauntroy has introduced legisla¬ 
tion seeking a vote on the House Floor. 
The Rules Committee, which has blocked 
the legislation in the past, has new leader¬ 


ship, including its first Black Member, 
Representative Andrew Young. "The 
impetus of a measure actually passed by 
the House will provide momentum in the 
Senate that we never had before," 


Fauntroy noted. 

Further inquiries on H.J. Res. 280 
may be directed to Representative 
Fauntroy, 326 Cannon House Office 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. 20515. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECESS 

Congress will be in Recess from August 1 to September 3, 1975. 

For The People will resume Publication in mid-September. 

_____ J 


Full Employment 

Continued from front page 

Vice President Rockefeller was intro¬ 
duced by Caucus member Representative 
Shirley Chisholm (D-NY). The Caucus 
took note of the Vice President's pledge 
of a continuing open line of communica¬ 
tion with his office on full employment 
and other issues in the Caucus Legislative 
Agenda. Plans to follow-up on commit¬ 
ments of support by various hearing 
participants are underway. 

The afternoon hearing panel, chaired 
by Representative Yvonne Burke and 
Walter Fauntroy, examined the Social 
Costs of Unemployment and witnesses 
included: Patrick Murphy, President of 
the Police Foundation; Renault 
Robinson, Executive Director of 
Chicago's Afro-American Patrolman's 
League; Ms. Eleanor Holmes Norton, New 
York Human Rights Commissioner; 
Clarence Mitchell, Director of the 
NAACP, Washington Bureau; Dr. James 
P. Comer, Associate Professor Yale Uni¬ 
versity and Child Study Center; Ms. 
Carole Foreman, Executive Director, 
Consumer Federation of America; John 
Hampton, Executive Director, National 
Tenants Organization, Representative 


Ralph Metcalfe summarized the after¬ 
noon proceedings. 

The Ad Hoc Hearing provided the 
major stimulus for the Caucus' announce¬ 
ment of a nationwide campaign to gather 
support for passage of full employment 
legislation by the 94th Congress. 
Speaking for the Caucus, Representative 
Augustus Hawkins noted that: 

The caucus will be approaching broad 
sectors of the population to solicit their 
input in further development of full 
employment legislation." 

The Equal Opportunity and Full 
Employment Act (HR. 50), a top priority 
in the Caucus Legislative Agenda, has 
some 108 co-sponsors and is viewed as a 
major legislative initiative to eliminate 
substandard wages, poverty and jobless¬ 
ness. The Caucus' support for full em¬ 
ployment campaign currently includes 
three major components: 

1. A national public information 
and public education effort. 

2. An in-depth review and assess¬ 
ment of the positions of members of 
Congress on the passage of full employ¬ 
ment legislation. 

3. A concerted effort to initiate 
Senate hearings on full employment. 


Organizations and individuals interested 
in assisting the Caucus' full employment 
effort should direct all inquiries and 
supportive materials to Jobs for All, 
Congressional Black Caucus, 306 House 
Annex, Washington, D.C. 20515. Details 
on this effort will be reported in forth¬ 
coming issues of For The People. 
Excerpts of statements submitted by 
various witnesses are available upon 
request. 


CAUCUS REPRINTS 

Available reprints of Caucus releases 

include: 

• The Congressional Black Caucus: A Six 
Month Overview. 

• Caucus Assesses 94th Congress: First 
Session. 

• Caucus Position on Full Employment. 

• Caucus Members Committee and Sub- 
committe Assignments. 

• Analysis of Emergency Employment 
Appropriations Bill Veto Override Vote. 

• Caucus Position on Vietnamese Refugees. 

• Caucus Legislative Agenda. 

• For the People, Vol. I, Number 1, 2, 3. 

• Excerpts of Witness Statements, Full 
Employment Ad Hoc Hearing. 

Forward requests for reprints to Congres¬ 
sional Black Caucus, 306 House Annex 

Bldg., Washington, D.C. 20515. 


FOR THE PEOPLE is a publication of the Congressional Black Caucus The newsletter will be published monthly 
when Congress is in session. Officers: Representative Charles B Rangel (N Y ), Chairman, Representative Yvonne B 
Burke (Calif ), Vice Chairperson; Representative Andrew Young, (Ga ) Treasurer, Representative Walter Fauntroy (D C ) 
Secretary. Editor: Alicia Christian. Production Consultants: Roger Kranz Associates Please direct all inquiries to 
Editor, For The People, Congressional Black Caucus, 306 House of Representatives Annex, Washington, D C 
20515,(202)225-1691 0 
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INSIDE: 
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A First-Hand View 
of Unemployment.4 

Tribute to 

Stevie Wonder.4 

Caucus Notes.5 

The Joanne 

Little Case.5 

The Recession and 
Minority Enterprises.6 

Meeting with 


President Kaunda, 
Republic of Zambia 

On April 20th, members of the Con¬ 
gressional Black Caucus met with 
President Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia, 
and expressed their support of the 

frank speech 
delivered by 
President 
Kaunda dur¬ 
ing a White 
House dinner 
in his honor 
on April 19th. 
President 
K a u n d a ’ s 
candor about 
inquities in 
U.S. policy 
towards Africa may, in the view of the 
Caucus, “mark the beginning of a new 
era of U.S. sensitivity to the struggle for 
self-determination and majority rule by 
the people of Southern Africa.” 

Continued on page 6 


In June, thousands of potential 
new workers will leave high 
schools and colleges to enter the 
labor force. How will the economy 
accomodate this influx? Will there 
be jobs for these new young 
workers at a time when many of 
their parents are unemployed? The 
chart below depicts the critical 
unemployment situation faced by 
the nation. Clearly, the goal of full 
employment—meaningful jobs, at a 


fair wage, for every citizen who is 
willing and able to work—can no 
longer be buried under a haze of 
misgivings, misinformation and in¬ 
action. 

The Congressional Black 
Caucus believes that the time has 
come to focus on the question of a 
full employment economy. Full 
employment means a job for those 
willing and able to work. It means 


mothers and fathers who can sup¬ 
port their families through work, not 
through inadequate and frequently 
demeaning government assistance 
programs. Full employment means 
an economy operating at full 
capacity, using the talents and 
skills of all its citizens. 

The Congressional Black 
Caucus and the Joint Center for 
Political Studies, recognizing the 
crucial role of the jobs issue in 


developing a plan for national eco¬ 
nomic recovery, are co-sponsoring 
a major forum: TOWARD FULL 
EMPLOYMENT, A VIABLE ECO¬ 
NOMIC GOAL. The forum will be 
held May 20th in the Rayburn 
House Office Building, Washington 
D.C. 

How do we move the nation 
toward full employment? What will 
Continued on page 5 
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FOR THE PEOPLE 



U.S. Policy 
Toward Africa: 
The Role of Congress 

By Representative Charles C. Diggs Jr. 


As a member of the House Commit¬ 
tee on International Relations and 
chairman of its Subcommittee on Inter¬ 
na t i o n a I 
Resources, 
Food and 
Energy, I 
have placed 
particular 
emphasis 
on address- 
i n g the 
problems of 
African na¬ 
tions—and 
correcting 
many of the inequities and inade¬ 
quacies that have characterized U.S. 
policy toward Africa. The new subcom¬ 
mittee has jurisdiction over such areas 
of vital concern to majority-ruled 
Africa, as energy and natural 
resources, food and international com¬ 
modity agreements, and disaster 
assistance. We will also continue the 
active interests and oversight ac¬ 
tivities of the former Subcommittee on 
Africa in such issues as the liberation 
of southern Africa. 

In February, I and other Committee 
members, including Representative 
Cardiss Collins, participated in a study 
mission to Africa. All of us are aware of 
the economic problems facing our own 
country; however, our experiences 
during the study mission, brought into 
sharp focus the critical issues of star¬ 
vation and food shortage which are 
matters of survival for Africa. Key 
events in our study included meetings 
with heads of government and leaders 
of liberation movements to review U.S. 
policy toward these nations; to discuss 
development and assistance needs; to 
assess the impact of the drought and 
global inflation. 

In Zaire, President Sese Seku 
Mobutu conveyed his opposition, and 
that of a number of African leaders, to 


President Ford’s nomination of 
Nathaniel Davis as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Africa. Mr. Davis, inciden¬ 
tally, was recently appointed, despite 
the vigorous protests of the Congres¬ 
sional Black Caucus (Vol. 1, No. 1 FOR 
THE PEOPLE, pg 6) and the growing 
constituency for Africa in this country. 
Other African countries and soon-to- 
be-independent areas visited during 
the mission included Angola, Mozam¬ 
bique, Zambia, Botswana, Swaziland, 
Tanzania, Somalia and Kenya. 

The Subcommittee on International 
Resources, Food and Energy has plan¬ 
ned a substantial schedule of hear¬ 
ings. Recent hearings on U.S. Interna¬ 
tional Energy Policy focused on the 
direction of that policy particularly, in 
light of the failure of the recent 
preliminary Paris talks among oil-pro¬ 
ducing countries, industrial consuming 
countries, and non-producing develop¬ 
ing countries. Key emphasis during 
these hearings was placed on the im¬ 
pact of U.S. policy on the developing 
countries. Our forthcoming hearings 
on Food Problems of Developing 
Countries: Implications for U.S. Policy 
provide an opportunity to examine 
such crucial issues as the current and 
proposed level of U.S. aid; fertilizer 
shortages; the distribution of U.S. food 
aid and foreign policy implications. 
During our study mission to Africa, I 
found the level of U.S. aid inadequate 
in comparison to actual assistance 
needs and the level of aid accorded 
non-African states. 

Future hearings will focus 
specifically on U.S. Policy and Re¬ 
lations with South Africa. In that 
regard, I have recently introduced a bill 
to prohibit the sale, exchange or 
transfer (direct or indirect) of nuclear 
materials or technology to any country 
which has not ratified the Treaty on 
Non-Proliferation Of Nuclear Weapons 
(NPT). Last year, the U.S. Nuclear 


Regulatory Commission authorized the 
shipment of 83.4 pounds of highly 
enriched uranium to South Africa—one 
of 37 countries that has neither signed, 
nor ratified the NPT. South Africa now 
possesses enough uranium to produce 
seven nuclear bombs! 

The principle objective of the NPT is 
to prevent an increase in the number of 
states possessing nuclear weapons or 
other nuclear explosive devices. As a 
basic step toward keeping this number 
in check, the NPT provides for strict 
safeguards to prevent diversion of 
nuclear fuel and reactors from 
peaceful uses —these are ad¬ 
ministered by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA). 

IN SUMMARY: 

With respect to countries not party to 
NPT, safeguards apply only to the extent 
that the nation supplying nuclear 
materials is covered by them. The crucial 
question is whether all nuclear activities 
in South Africa are adequately safe¬ 
guarded. If, for example, a government 
decides to divert nuclear materials from 
civilian to a military program, as becomes 
more possible with the growing inter¬ 
national traffic in nuclear materials and 
technology, the IAEA inspections process 
may not yield clear-cut evidence of a 
violation. The legislation I have intro¬ 
duced, aimed specifically at those 
countries which have not yet ratified the 
NPT, would avert the danger of pro¬ 
liferation and dissemination of nuclear 
materials and technology, even for 
peaceful purposes, to those countries 
which are not party to the Treaty. The 
bill does provide for an exception, 
whereby the President can determine that 
the sale or transfer of nuclear materials or 
technology is essential to the national 
security of the U.S.—a determination that 
Congress must approve by concurrent 
resolution. 
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LEGISLATIVE UPDATE 


VOTING RIGHTS ACT EXTEN¬ 
SION (H.R. 6219)—The full House 
Judiciary Committee has reported 
out by a vote of 27-7 a bill to extend 
the Voting Rights Act for an addi¬ 
tional 10 years. The bill would also 
permanently ban literacy tests and 
broaden coverage to include many 
Spanish-speaking and other 
minorities. The Congressional 
Black Caucus has unanimously 
supported the provisions of this 
bill, which Congresswoman Bar¬ 
bara Jordan played a key role in 
drafting. The major issue, when the 
bill reaches the House floor, will be 
an amendment by Congressman 
Caldwell Butler (R-Va.) to add a 
new “bail-out” provision which 
would make it easier for States and 
localities to be exempted from the 
Act’s requirements, and another 
amendment to remove coverage of 
Spanish-speaking. The Caucus op¬ 
poses both amendments. In the 
Senate, the Judiciary Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights is presently holding hear¬ 
ings on the bill. It is important for 
citizens to inform their representa¬ 
tives, both in the House and the 
Senate, of their views on this legis¬ 
lation. 

HOUSE BUDGET RESOLUTION 

(H. Con. Res. 218)—The first Con¬ 
current Budget Resolution passed 
the House on May 1 by a vote of 
200-196. The resolution sets as a 
goal, an unemployment rate of 7.4 
percent by the end of June, 1976. 
The Caucus views this goal as 
wholly inadequate and has been 
ciritical of the resolution’s failure to 
make substantive changes in such 
areas as closing tax loopholes and 
reduction of the miltary budget. An 
amendment by Congressman He¬ 
nry Reuss (D-Wis) calls for closing 
$3 billion in tax loopholes. 

The House Budget Resolution 
projects fiscal 1976 spending at 
$368.2 billion, compared to $349.4 
billion in outlays proposed by the 
Ford Administration’s budget. 
Several members of the Caucus 
(Reps. Parren Mitchell, and Louis 
Stokes of the Budget Committee 
and Rep. John Conyers) have 


vigorously protested Congress’ 
seeming timidity in the face of 
President Ford’s deficit scare 
rhetoric. The House and Senate 
budget figures must be reconciled 
in conference. A second budget 
resolution will be considered in 
October. 

EMPLOYMENT-The Public Ser¬ 
vices and Employment Act (H.R. 
4481) passed the House on March 
1 2th and the Senate on April 25th 
with amendments. This legislation 
provides for $5.94 billion for public 
service jobs and summer youth 
employment ($6.1 billion in the 
Senate version). The Director of the 
Office of Management and the 
Budget, James Lynn, has stated 
that he will recommend a Presiden¬ 
tial veto. In that event, support for a 
veto override by Congress will be 
needed. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS —Hear¬ 
ings have begun on several 
Caucus legislative agenda items, in 
addition to those on gun control 
and full employment mentioned in 
the April UPDATE, these include: 

1) Universal Voter Registration 
(post Card Registration —H.R. 
1686). Several days of hearings 
have been held before the Elec¬ 
tions Subcommittee of the House 
Administration Committee to con¬ 
sider simplified means for voter 
registration. 

2) Hatch Act Reform (H.R. 
3000)— Congressman William 
Clay’s Subcommittee on Employee 
Political Rights and Intergovern¬ 
mental Programs under the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, 
has been holding hearings on this 
bill. The bill would permit federal 
government employees to partici¬ 
pate in partisan politics. 


3) Mobile Health Units Act (H.R. 
2304). Two days of hearings have 
been completed on Representative 
Yvonne Burke's bill to provide 
health services for medically under¬ 
served areas. The hearings were 
before the Health and Environment 
Subcommittee of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. In addition. 
Congressman Andrew Young has 
introduced major health care legis¬ 
lation. The Comprehensive National 
Health Care Act of 1975 (H.R. 
6283). It provides a national health 
care system with broad benefit 
coverages for every person in the 
U.S. and would be financed 
through a 5% tax on unearned 
income (such as stock dividends) 
and on self-employment earnings; a 
6% tax on employers' payroll; a 2% 
payroll tax on employees' wages. 

A third health bill, The Health 
Revenue Sharing Act (H.R. 4925), 
has been reported out of the Inters¬ 
tate and Foreign Commerce Com¬ 
mittee. 

4) Mortgage Payment Deferral 
(H.R. 5388). This bill has been re¬ 
ported out of Banking Currency 
and Housing Committee and awaits 
scheduling for floor action. The bill 
provides for deferral of mortgage 
payments in cases of economic 
hardship. 

OTHER CURRENT ACTION— The 

Energy bills mentioned in the April 
UPDATE are being marked up by 
the Ways and Means and Interstate 
Commerce Committee and will 

reach the House floor soon_ 

Congressman Dellums is pressing 
a troop cut amendment which 
would reduce excessive U.S. troop 
levels. 


Name. 


Address 

City_ 

Phone_ 


RESOURCE NETWORK 

CHECK 

Education Cl, 


State. 


- Zip. 

-Congressional Dis. No. _ 


Organization: 


Housing CD, 
Health Cl, Media Cl, Africa C( 
Labor/Jobs Cl, Tax Reform Cl, 
Affirmative Action Cl, Day 
Care CD, Business Cl, 

Elected Officials CD. 


Mail to Congressional Black Caucus, 306 House Annex, 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
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FOR THE PEOPLE 


The Hawkins Hearings: 

A First-Hand View of Unemployment 


On February 25, Congressman 
Augustus F. Hawkins, Chairman of 
the House Subcommittee on Equal 
Opportunities, began the first of a 
series of hearings throughout the 
nation that focus on full employ¬ 
ment. The hearings have provided 
Representative Hawkins and other 
members of his Subcommittee with 
a first-hand view of the devastating 
impact of unemployment in cities 
across the country. Hawkins has 
noted that the major objectives of 
the hearings are “to explain the 
concept of full employment as en¬ 
visioned in legislation I have in¬ 
troduced (H.R. 50 The Equal Op¬ 
portunity and Full Employment Act) 
and to examine the socio-econom¬ 
ic implications of full employment 
and its immediate applicability in 
resolving the present economic 
crisis.” 

To date, hearing sites have in¬ 
cluded: 


Washington D.C. — February 25 and 
March 18 

Detroit, Mich. — March 24 

Los Angeles, Calif. — March 26 

Atlanta, Ga. — April 4 

Philadelphia, Pa. — April 11 

Santa Fe, NM. — May 2 


In each city, a diverse array of 
witnesses (including labor repre¬ 
sentatives, elected officials, civic 


and civil rights groups, economists, 
and public administrators) have 
testified on the scope of income 
deprivation and the growing social 
problems created by massive 
unemployment. During the Atlanta 
hearings, Reverend Arthur 
Langford, President of the United 
Youth Adult Conference, testified 
that: “A job, any kind of job helps 
keep our youth on the path of 
responsibility to themselves and 
their community.... Full employ¬ 
ment of youth is essential to the 
concept of a healthy community. 
Note the sharp increases in crime 
rates among youthful offenders. 
Yet, for $600, we can employ a 
youth during the summer and for 
$5,000 during the entire year.” 
Langford noted that the estimated 
cost of incarcerating a youthful of¬ 
fender is $12,000 per year. The Na¬ 
tional League of Cities has recently 
estimated that cities will require 
$706 million to employ 1.2 million 
youth this summer. House-passed 
supplemental appropriations 
would provide $412.7 million for 
summer youth employment. 

Detroit Mayor, Coleman Young 
testified that, “While the rest of the 
nation worries about recession, 
about six or seven or eight percent 
unemployment, Detroit looks 



Rep. Augustus F. Hawkins 

squarely at depression, capital ‘D’ 
DEPRESSION, with 25 percent 
unemployment.... Back in the 
1930s the nation mobilized its 
resources to deal with an agri¬ 
cultural crisis that made wasteland 
of rich farming country and 
uprooted whole populations from 
the countryside. We can do no less 
for out cities in the 1970s. A full 
employment, job guarantee pro¬ 
gram that provides meaningful 
work for our people is a critical 
step.” 

Inquiries on Congressman 
Hawkins’ full employment hearings 
and legislation should be directed 
to the Equal Opportunities Sub¬ 
committee of the Education and 
Labor Committee, Rm. 619, U.S. 
House of Representatives Annex 
Bldg., Washington 20515 D.C. 


Tribute to Stevie Wonder 


On May 12th, the Congressional Black 
Caucus held a private tribute luncheon in 
honor of Stevie Wonder, noted black 
singer, composer, musician. Stevie 
Wonder is one of many artists who have 
generously donated their time and talents 
in support of the Caucus. Wonder was 
presented a plaque containing the em¬ 
bossed, autographed pictures of Caucus 
members. In addition, he received oral and 
written tributes. 

Congressman Charles B. Rangel, chair¬ 
man of the Caucus noted that, "Stevie 
Wonder has expressed, through his 
dedication and music, the kind of 
humanism we seek to protect in the 
Congress." Stevie Wonder, a vigorous 



Stevie Wonder 


advocate for the Caucus, conveyed his 
high, personal regard for each member. 

On May 10th, Stevie Wonder was 
honored by the Washington D.C. com¬ 
munity in its Fourth Annual Human 
Kindness Day. The event, hosted by 
Congressman Ronald V. Dellums and his 
wife Roscoe, focused on Stevie Wonder as 
an artist who actively works to advance 
the interests of black people. Mrs. Roscoe 
Dellums stated, "Stevie Wonder, a gentle 
and beautiful black man, has become an 
institution to the world of music. He is a 
symbol of courage to a people socialized 
in an arena of false vanity and greed. He 
has brought profound dignity, sensitivity 
and humanity to an often exploitive 
industry. He has made a proud black 
people even prouder, and his talent has 
forced America to stand up and 
applaud." 
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CAUCUS 

NOTES 


Rep. Ronald V. Dellums, a member 
of the recently created Select 
Committee on Intelligence, in 
examining the CIA noted that: 
"Each of us must be very con¬ 
cerned with the delicate nature of 
the Central Intelligence Agency's 
role and I certainly have no wish to 
interfere with, or expose legitimate 
functions. However, I believe that 
any abuses must be corrected and 
there are legislative measures that 
must be taken to insure the proper 
safeguards, established to preclude 
action beyond Congressional man¬ 
date." Dellums, also a member of 
the House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee, has introduced legislation to 
strengthen Congressional oversight 
of the CIA (HR 343—Central 
Intelligence Agency Control Act, 
and HR 1267—Central Intelligence 
Disclosure Act. Both in the Armed 
Services Subcommittee on Investi¬ 
gations). 

Rep. Robert N. C. Nix, has been 
named chairman of the Inter¬ 
national Economic Policy Sub¬ 
committee of the International 
Relations Committee. The Chair¬ 
manship will provide Nix an oppor- 


Representatives Yvonne B. 
Burke, Shirley Chisholm and John 
Conyers have called for Justice 
Department intervention in the 
murder prosecution of Joanne 
Little. Ms. Little, a 20-year-old 
black woman, is accused of the 
fatal stabbing of her Beaufort, 
North Carolina jailer, Clarence 
Aligood. Ms. Little maintains that 
her actions were in self-defense 
against a rape attempt by Aligood. 
The Beaufort County Superior 
Court has denied a pre-trial motion 
to quash the murder indictment. 
Ms. Little faces the death penalty. 

Representative John Conyers, 
chairman of the House Judiciary's 
Subcommittee on Crime has 
labelled the North Carolina legal 
system as, "perhaps one of the 


tunity to examine the impact of 
international economic conditions 
on the American economy. "The 
Subcommittee will give special 
emphasis to examining: the role 
and impact of multi-national corpo¬ 
rations on jobs and prices in the 
U.S.; foreign investments in the 
U.S.; and discriminatory practices 
in international finances", says Nix. 

Rep. Yvonne Burke in a recent 
statement on the evacuation of 
130,000 Vietnamese to the U.S. ob¬ 
served: “We also want to know 
what plans the Administration has 
for assimilating these evacuees in 
the economy... And what are these 
Vietnamese going to do for jobs, 
when eight million U.S. citizens are 
presently looking for work with no 
relief in sight ... We watched the 
war on poverty turn to ashes 
because of Vietnam and Blacks 
have suffered most from the ravag¬ 
ing inflation started by that war.” 

Rep. Ralph Metcalfe, Chairman 
of the Panama Canal Subcommit¬ 
tee returned, on April 9, from a four- 
day fact finding mission in the 
Canal Zone. The U.S. and Panama 
are presently engaged in treaty 
negotiations on the future of the 
Zone. In oversight hearings con¬ 
ducted April 21 and 22, Metcalfe 
expressed optimism on continued 
close relationships between the 
U.S. and Panama. However, he 
voiced a number of concerns about 
improvement of working and living 
conditions for Panamanians resid¬ 
ing in the Zone. 


most oppressive in the entire 
country. Nearly 35% of the nation 
prisoners on death row await 
execution in North Carolina, and 
the overwhelming majority of these 
inmates are black." Representative 
Chisholm, in a statement of 
members of the media on April 15, 
said: "A woman's right to defend 
herself during sexual attack, 
whether she is incarcerated or not, 
must be examined in light of such 
cases as Joanne Little's". Repre¬ 
sentative Burke noted, "We cannot 
conscionably ignore Joanne Little's 
assertions of self-defense, nor the 
allegations that other women have 
been subjected to sexual abuse 
while incarcerated. We believe there 
is sufficient reason to justify an 
inquiry into this situation." 


Forum— 

Continued from page 1 

it cost to bring about full employ¬ 
ment? What are the social costs 
and implications of our current 
continuing high unemployment? 
What are the political chances, re¬ 
alistically, for passage of a Full 
Employment Act this year? These 
and other issues will be addressed 
by participants in the Forum. 

Now in its final planning stages, 
the forum will be organized as an 
Ad Hoc Congressional Hearing. 
The two major objectives of this 
event are: 1) to present media 
decision makers and the working 
press with a more detailed 
perspective on who is really hurt by 
unemployment and a clear under¬ 
standing of the economic, legis¬ 
lative and political implications of 
full employment; 2) to project the 
issue of full employment as a viable 
alternative to the nation’s current 
and devastating joblessness 
levels. 

The Hearing Panels will include 
members of the Congressional 
Black Caucus, other members of 
Congress in both the House and 
Senate, representatives of the Joint 
Center for Political Studies and 
several noted publishers and edi¬ 
tors. Invited witnesses include: 
Mayor Coleman Young of Detroit; 
William Lucy, American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal 
Employees; Murray Finley, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers; 
Eleanor Holmes Norton, Commis¬ 
sioner, Human Rights Commission 
of New York; Clarence Mitchell, 
NAACP; Renault Robinson, Afro- 
American Patrolmen's League, 
Chicago, Dr. James Comer, Psy¬ 
chiatrist, Yale University; Dr. 
Bernard Anderson, Economist, 
Wharton School of Business; 
Luncheon Speaker, Vice President 
Nelson Rockefeller. 


The Congressional Black Caucus 
is currently assembling a com¬ 
prehensive listing of technical, 
public interest, community action 
and local political organizations. 
Constituent interest, input and ac¬ 
tion are vital for responsive legis¬ 
lation. If you wish to be included in 
the Network, fill out the form on 
page 3 . 


The Joanne Little Case 
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The Recession and Minority Enterprises 


In June 1971, the Presidential 
Advisory Council on Minority Busi¬ 
ness Enterprise reported that, 
“Some black businessmen have, 
despite severe handicaps, been 
able to initiate and maintain suc¬ 
cessful businesses. But the overall 
picture is bleak, with blacks own¬ 
ing only a small percentage of 
American business assets —and 
not even a significant percentage 
of trade or service businesses in 
their own communities.” Over the 
last six years, since the creation of 
the Office of Minority Business En¬ 
terprise within the Commerce 
Department, black ownership in 
business has increased. However, 
proportional representation of 
minority entrepreneurs remains an 
illusive goal. 

The combined assets of all 
minority banks in the nation are 
less than 10 percent of the assets 
of any one of the twenty largest 
non-minority banks in the U.S. 
While the failure rate for all cor¬ 
porate firms in the country 
averages 0.5 percent per year, that 
of small and minority businesses is 
much higher. For example, using 
liabilities as a measure of size, we 
find that in 1973 only 3.7 percent of 
the firms with liabilities in excess 
of $1 million went out of business. 
However, 26 percent of the firms 
with liabilities ranging from $5,000 
to $25,000 failed that year and 
nearly 42 percent of those firms 
with liabilities ranging between 
$25,000 and $100,000 went under. 
Needless to say, many small and 
minority firms are clustered in debt 
levels ranging from $5,000 to 
$ 100 , 000 . 

The current economic crisis has 
taken its greatest toll on those least 
able to bear the burdens and the 
black business community is no 
exception to that rule. According to 
a recent survey conducted by the 
Black Economic Research Center 
(BERC) in New York City, the 


‘ 'Proportional representation 
of minority entrepreneurs 
remains an 
illusive goal. ” 


average failure rate for black busi¬ 
nesses during 1972-1975 may be 
40.2 percent. The Research Center 
also estimated that over one-third 
of the black-owned firms operating 
over 1972 to date were less profita¬ 
ble in 1974 than in 1973 and many 
more will be on the brink of failure 
by the end of 1975. 

Black businesses, both in the 
North and South, are still concentr¬ 
ated in relatively low growth 
markets such as personal services 
and retail trade. Less than 8 per¬ 
cent of the non-minority-owned en¬ 
terprises are concentrated in these 
areas, compared to nearly two- 
thirds of the minority businesses. 
In 1972, the Census Bureau re¬ 
ported that over 21,000 of the 
32,000 ‘counted’ minority-owned 
businesses in the nation were in 
retail trade or selected services. 

The Congressional Black 
Caucus recognizes the crucial role 
of minority entrepreneurship in 
fostering positive economic 
development for the black com¬ 
munity. Representative Parren 
Mitchell is introducing legislation 
that would place a moratorium on 
repayment of principle and interest 
on Small Business Administration 
loans. The moratorium is designed 
to assist many small businesses 
facing failure because of the cur¬ 
rent inflation and recession. The 
legislation encompasses all loans 
made after January 1,1970 and the 


moratorium would be in effect over 
a two year period, or until such time 
as the President reasonably 
declares we are no longer in a 
period of recession. Parren 
Mitchell is also among several co¬ 
sponsors of H.R. 5059, a bill 
designed to provide tax relief for 
small businesses—now before the 
House Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee. 

A number of Caucus members 
(Representatives Yvonne Burke, 
Ronald Dellums, Shirley Chisholm, 
Charles Rangel, Harold Ford and 
Parren Mitchell) are among the co¬ 
sponsors of H.R. 4888, designed to 
provide financial assistance for 
rent or purchase of replacement 
quarters by small businesses that 
must move because of federal or 
federally-assisted programs. This 
legislation, introduced by Joseph 
Addabo (D-NY), is currently before 
the Small Business Administration 
Subcommittee. Status reports on 
legislation affecting minority eco¬ 
nomic development will be re¬ 
ported in future issues of FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 


Kaunda— 

Continued from page 1 

President Kaunda requested the 
meeting with the Black Caucus members 
to renew old friendships and inform black 
America of the purpose of his visit. A 
broad range of issues were discussed, 
including President Kaunda's recent con¬ 
tacts with the South African and 
Rhodesian regimes, the position of the 
Organization of African Unity vis-a-vis 
the liberation movement, the linkage 
between the OAU and black Americans, 
Zambia's economic conditions, U.S. 
foreign assistance to Zambia, and the role 
of the U.S. business interests in shaping 
U.S. foreign policy towards South Africa. 

Meetings with African dignitaries and 
State representatives are part of the 
Caucus' on-going support of African 
liberation and progress. 
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Caucus Successful 
In Blocking F.E.C. 
Appointment by Ford 

In a letter to President Ford on Janu¬ 
ary 28, 1975, the Congressional Black 
Caucus strongly protested the rumored 
nomination of former Mississippi 
Governor John Bell Williams to sit as a 
member of the Federal Elections Com¬ 
mission. 

The Caucus letter pointed to 
Williams' outspoken opposition to the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, his ap¬ 
proval of Mississippi laws found to be 
racially discriminatory by the U.S. At¬ 
torney General under that Act, and his 
praise and close ties to the White 
Citizens Council. 

The Caucus protest was apparently 
successful, as the two presidential 
nominations did not include Mr. 
Williams. However, none of the six 
Federal Elections Commission 
nominees, including two each from the 
House and Senate, is black. 


Caucus Announces Legislative 
Agenda and Economic Priorities 


On February 27, the Caucus pre¬ 
sented its first formal Legislative Agen¬ 
da, outlining its priorities for the First 
Session of the 94th Congress. A copy 
of the full Agenda is included with this 
issue of the newsletter. Top priorities 
include: legislation on full employment 
and tax reduction in response to the 
economic crisis; legislation to increase 
voter participation by removing existing 
barriers; reordering of national 
priorities and reduction of the military 
budget. 


no tolerable level of unemploy¬ 
ment." 

• Tax reform, including repeal of the 
oil depletion allowance, enactment 
of a minimum tax, and restructuring 
of capital gains provisions. 

• Extension of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 for 10 years and passage 
of a universal voter participation 
law. 

• A searching re-examination of the 
general revenue sharing program 



Participating in a special press briefing on the Legislative Agenda were, from left to right, 
Representatives William Clay, Louis Stokes, Charles Rangel, Ronald Deliums, Yvonne Burke, Harold 
Ford, Augustus Hawkins (not shown), and Walter Fauntroy. 


In addition, the Agenda takes a posi¬ 
tion on forty major legislative initia¬ 
tives by individual Caucus members 
that are aimed at specific problems 
faced by both the black community 
and the nation generally. The Legis¬ 
lative priorities include: 

• Passage of comprehensive full 
employment legislation which incor¬ 
porates the concept that "there is 


with respect to its impact on blacks 
and the poor, and consideration of 
both program changes and alterna¬ 
tive and complementary programs. 

• Reform of social insurance pro¬ 
grams, particularly welfare, and 
passage of a comprehensive health 
care act. 

Continued on page 3 
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Black Community 


By Rep. Charles B. Rangel 

espc. 

CBC Chairman 


It has been sadly, but truthfully 
stated that when the American econo¬ 
my catches a cold, its poor and 
minority communities get pneumonia. 
The current recession and high inflation 
that is ravaging the nation, has been 
most severely felt in the Black com¬ 
munity. 

While government officials and 
others have expressed alarm at a na¬ 
tional unemployment rate of over 8 
percent (some 7.5 million ""officially re¬ 
ported" jobless people), they have 
failed to place similar weight on the 
fact that Black unemployment has not 
been below 8 percent since 1969. In 
February 1975, the joblessness rate for 
Blacks stood at nearly 14 percent. 

In addition, as we have pointed out 
for some time, there are basic weak¬ 
nesses in the unemployment measures 
used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS). A large number of people—dis¬ 
couraged workers, no longer seeking 
jobs; part-time workers, unable to find 
full-time jobs; and women, frustrated 
in their attempts to enter the labor 
market—are not adequately counted in 
the unemployment statistics. In many 
poor communities, one-third to one- 
half of the adult workforce is out of a 
job and without hope. 

Millions of dollars have been allo¬ 
cated to the Bureau of Labor Satisfies, 
and yet the measures and procedures 
they use for determining unemploy¬ 


ment are grossly inadequate. 
Unemployment figures for our major 
urban cities—areas where there is a 
high concentration of black citizens— 
are generally distorted and diluted by 
use of figures based on the Standard 
Metropolitan Area (SMSA). In many in¬ 
stances, no effort is made to determine 
or cite joblessness data for black adult 
and teenage workers. In recent hear¬ 
ings held by the Manpower, Compen¬ 
sation, and Health and Safety Subcom¬ 
mittee of the Education and Labor 
Committee, Department of Labor offi¬ 
cials were hardpressed to come up 
with a satisfactory answer on this data 
"short-fall". 

Title III of the Concentrated Employ¬ 
ment and Training Act (CETA) explicitly 
requires the Department of Labor to 
improve its system and procedures for 
reporting unemployment in state, local 
and poverty areas. Rep. Augustus 
Hawkins and other members of the 
Manpower, Compensation, Health and 
Safety Subcommittee are actively 
monitoring and urging the Department 
of Labor's full compliance with CETA 
Title III. 

Miscalculations and undercounts 
notwithstanding. Black workers remain 
the front line victims of the nation's 
current economic down-turn. Many of 
the hard fought and hard won battles in 
the 1960's for adequate employment 
and income opportunities have fallen 
by the wayside. It appears that our 


nominal gains in the sixties were the 
result of temporary, "knee-jerk" con¬ 
cessions by a government fearful of 
the spread of summer rebellions. 

Black teenagers have yet to be sig¬ 
nificantly aided in their employment 
status. Over the last fifteen years, 
unemployment among black youth has 
never been below 25 percent In Janu¬ 
ary, 1975, the joblessness rate for 
black youth (16 to 19) stood at 41.1 
percent and dropped to 36.7 percent in 
February, 1975. This slight decline was 
chiefly attributable to the fact that 
many of our youth grew discouraged 
and simply stopped looking for work— 
and were, therefore, no longer counted 
in the unemployment statistics. 

The Ford Administration expects us 
to accept the notion that stronger 
federal initiatives against unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty would "fuel the fires 
of inflation". However, common sense 
tells us that the only buffer poor and 
moderate income families have against 
inflation is a job. 

One of the highest priorities of the 
Congressional Black Caucus is the 
passage of comprehensive legislation 
that guarantees the right to useful, 
meaningful employment for all Ameri¬ 
cans who are willing and able to work. 
The major thrust will center on legis¬ 
lation introduced by Representative 
Augustus Hawkins —H.R. 50, The Equal 
Opportunity and Full Employment Act 
of 1975. 
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Energy, Taxes, and the People 


In an effort to reduce energy con¬ 
sumption and stimulate programs for 
energy independence, the President 
proposed increased energy taxes (in 
excess of $30 billion) on imported oil, 
domestic crude oil and natural gas. The 
Administration also proposed a series 
of tax adjustments (increasing the 
standard deduction for individuals and 
families; lowering tax rates for in¬ 
dividuals, families and corporations; 
making modest payments to poor non¬ 
taxpayers). The tax adjustments, totall¬ 
ing over $30 billion were designed to 
offset, or "neutralize", the detrimental 
impact of the Administration's energy 
taxes. 

The Caucus has challenged the Ad¬ 
ministration's assertion that tax adjust¬ 
ments would offset the impact of the 
energy taxes. Even the conservative 
estimates of the Federal Energy Admin¬ 
istration concede that President Ford's 
plan would boost the annual fuel and 
utility costs of poor and moderate in¬ 
come families by $200 to $300 — 
while the offsetting factor of tax ad¬ 
justments only offer savings that range 
between $182 and $292. 


AGENDA- 

Continued from front page 
• The forty or so specific legislative 
proposals by Caucus members in¬ 
cluding such categories as 1) child 
care, 2) civil and political rights and 
liberties, 3) criminal justice, 4) con¬ 
sumer protection, 5) foreign affairs, 
6) governmental structure and 
responsibility, 7) women's rights, 8) 
housing, 9) health care. 

In addition to working for passage of 
its Legislative Agenda, the Caucus 
plans to expand its oversight of federal 
activities, continuously evaluating the 
impact of federal programs on its con¬ 
stituents, reviewing civil rights enforce¬ 
ment, affirmative action and substan¬ 
tive program effectiveness and equity. 
The Caucus also plans a more vigorous 
scrutiny of nominees for federal ap¬ 
pointive posts, examining their 
suitability, experience and positions on 
issues affecting the Black community. 


PRESIDENT’S TAX REBATE 
VIEWED AS INADEQUATE 
STIMULUS: 

The Caucus has criticized President 
Ford's $16 billion tax rebate proposal 
($1 2 billion to individuals and $4 billion 
to corporations). The President's pro¬ 
posed rebate plan calls for a return of 
1 2 percent of the 1 974 tax payments 
of individuals and families, with the 
maximum return of $1,000 going to 
families earning above $40,000 a year. 
A family of four with an annual income 
of $7,500 would receive a rebate of 
only $58. In terms of impact, families 
with incomes of $25,000 and over— 
about 5 percent of all taxpayers— 
would receive about one-third of the 
rebates. Expenditures by lower income 
consumers, as a stimulus for the econ¬ 
omy, are generally neglected in the 
President's proposal. 

The Caucus members worked 
closely with other Members of Con¬ 
gress in developing an alternative to the 
Administration's tax rebate package- 
one that is more responsive to the 
needs of low and moderate income 
families. 


Hearings on 
Criminal Justice 
and Blacks 

On February 27, a special ad hoc 
panel including Representative John 
Conyers (Chairman of the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Crime), 
Representative Ronald Dellums, and 
Representative Walter Fauntroy, began 
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the first of a series of hearings on the 
unequal treatment of Blacks in the 
criminal justice system. The first hear¬ 
ing, held in the District of Columbia, 
focused on the Attica Prison revolt, the 
North Carolina criminal case of the 
"Wilmington Ten", and the Republic of 
New Africa's conflict with Jackson 
Mississippi police. Many of the accused 
involved and convicted in these cases 
charge that they have been denied due 
process and are victims of racial in¬ 
justice. 



Representative Conyers noted, after 
four hours of testimony from lawyers 
and clients, that the goal of the hear¬ 
ings was a thorough exposition of cir¬ 
cumstances and alleged abuses in each 
case; the development of corrective 
legislation and legal action; and the 
focusing of national attention of 
abuses within the courts and prisons. 

Other members of the panel include: 
New York City Criminal Court Judge 
William Booth; Mississippi civil rights 
leader Dr. Aaron Henry; Dr. Charles 
Cobb, President of the National Com¬ 
mittee of Black Churchmen; and Dr. 
Ronald Walters, professor in Howard 
University's Political Science Dept. 

A second hearing is schedule in 
Jackson Mississippi. Future hearing 
dates will be listed in upcoming issues 
of For The People. 


PLANS FOR ANNUAL 
LEGISLATIVE WORKSHOP BEGIN 

The Congressional Black Caucus has begun planning activity for the annual 
legislative workshop involving Black elected officials and other key participants. 
The workshop, which has been traditionally held the same weekend as the Caucus 
Annual Dinner, is tentatively scheduled for Friday, September 26, 1975. The 
workshop will focus on political and legislative challenges facing the Black 
community, 1975-1976. Mark your calendars and watch upcoming issues of FOR 
THE PEOPLE for details. 
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LEGISLATIVE UPDATE 


TAX REBATE: Tax Reduction Act of 
1975 (H.R. 2166), from Ways and 
Means Committee-On February 27, 
the House of Representatives passed a 
tax rebate bill under which an amount 
up to $200 would be returned to in¬ 
dividuals and families from their 1974 
tax payment (a total of $1 6.6 billion to 
individuals and $5.1 billion to busi¬ 
nesses). The bill is progressive in that 
the amount of increase declines for 
those with higher incomes (above 
$20,000/year). Also, the minimum 
standard deduction is increased to 
$2500/year for joint returns and 
$1900/year for single taxpayers, 
which frees a larger group of low-in- 
come persons from any tax; the 
minimum standard deduction is pre¬ 
sently at $1 300/year for all taxpayers. 

As passed by the House, the bill 
eliminates the oil depletion allowance, 
as called for in the Caucus' Legislative 
Agenda, but this provision may be 
removed in the Senate. Members of the 
Caucus voted for the bill on final 
passage. While H.R. 2166 is more 
progressive than the Administration's 
proposal in returning a larger share to 
lower-income persons, this concept 
can certainly be extended further in 
future legislation. 

FOOD STAMPS: To amend the Food 
Stamp Act of 1 964 (H.R. 1 589), from 
Agriculture Committee—An Adminis¬ 
tration proposal to increase the cost of 
food stamps was blocked by a bill 
passed overwhelmingly by both 
Houses (and not vetoed, though not 
signed, by the President). The new law 
simply prohibits the Agriculture 
Department from raising food stamp 
prices above their January 1, 1975 
level. However, it is only binding 
through December 21, 1975, during 
which time the Congress will hold new 
hearings on the law. 

The Congressional action blocking 
food stamp price increase protects the 
roughly 5 million blacks, as well as the 
roughly 10 million whites and others 
who use food stamps. Persons in¬ 
terested in making their views known 
on further changes in the food stamp 
program should contact the Congres¬ 
sional Black Caucus. 

ENERGY: (H.R. 2633, H.R. 2650) 

Ways and Means Committee is pre¬ 
sently holding hearings on energy con¬ 
servation, and discussions are taking 


place with the White House as to a 
possible compromise position on an 
energy program. The Congress passed 
a bill which would delay for 90 days 
the President's executive action in¬ 
creasing oil import taxes, but the bill 
has been vetoed by the President. A 
veto override vote is being held up 
pending the possible compromise. 

Even the congressional Democrats' 
energy package would include a five 
cent a gallon increase in gasoline taxes, 
which could increase an additional 6 or 
7 cents a gallon above that point. For 
Blacks of lower incomes, this would 
cause additional hardship, particularly 
where automobile use is necessary. 
Congressman Louis Stokes' bill provid¬ 
ing for an energy cost rebate to per¬ 
sons of lower incomes—the F.U.E.L. 
plan, has been referred to the Subcom¬ 
mittee on Energy and Power of the 
House Interstate and Commerce Com¬ 
mittee. Letters of support should be 


sent to Congressman John Dingell the 
Subcommittee Chairman. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS: Several 
major bills on the Caucus' Agenda, are 
now in the hearing stage before sub¬ 
committees. This, of course, is a crucial 
stage in the development of legislation. 
Following is a partial list of current 
hearings: 1) Extension of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1 965 (House Judiciary 
Committee, Subcommittee on Civil and 
Constitutional Rights); 2) Full Employ¬ 
ment Act (House Education and Labor 
Committee, Equal Opportunities Sub¬ 
committee) 3) Gun Control (House 
Judiciary Committee, Crime Subcom¬ 
mittee); 4) Appropriations Committee 
hearings for federal agencies including 
Labor, Health, Education and Welfare, 
and Defense. 

Persons interested in making an in¬ 
put on these or other topics should 
contact the relevant committee or the 
Congressional Black Caucus. 


Congressman Harold Ford: 

Newest CBC Member 


Representative Harold E. Ford (D- 
Tenn.), 29, is the newest member of 
the Congressional Black Caucus. Con¬ 
gressman Ford is the first Black Con¬ 
gressional Representative from Ten¬ 
nessee since the Reconstruction era. 
Harold Ford graduated from Tennessee 
State University and also has an Asso¬ 
ciate Degree in Mortuary Science from 
John Gupten College in Nashville. 

No novice in elective politics, Ford 
was elected in 1 970 to the Tennessee 
State Legislature. During his first term 
in the 87th General Assembly, Ford 
was named Majority Whip for the 
House. In his successful congressional 
campaign against incumbent Repub¬ 
lican Dan Kuykendall, Ford stressed ac¬ 
countability and accessibility by elected 
officials. In keeping with that theme, he 
is an active participant in local develop¬ 
ments and is conducting "Town Hall 
Meetings" with his constituency. 

Congressman Ford, a vigorous con¬ 
sumer advocate, has introduced legis¬ 
lation that would require all packaged 
consumer commodities to be labeled to 
show their selling price. He is also con¬ 
cerned about jobs, the role of utilities 
and the development of economic in- 



Representative Harold E. Ford 


itiatives that would assist poor and 
moderate income consumers during 
this period of inflation and recession. 

Committee assignments of Con¬ 
gressman Ford include: Banking , Cur¬ 
rency and Housing Committee; Select 
Committee on Aging; and the 
Veterans' Affairs Committee. 
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Briefing Held on the FY 1976 Federal Budget 


On February 3, in response to a 
Caucus request, key executives from 
the Office of Management and the 
Budget provided a special budget brief¬ 
ing for Congressional Black Caucus 
members and their staffs. Such brief¬ 
ings are part of an on-going Caucus 
analysis of the Ford Administration's 
economic and budget proposals, and 
the development of Caucus position 
papers for cabinet officials and the 
general public. 

The President's FY 1976 Budget 
proposed $349.4 billion in outlays, 
with a deficit of nearly $52 billion. The 
President expressed dismay at the 
deficit level and seeks to contain it 
through $1 7 billion in proposed spend¬ 
ing limitations, reductions, and cuts. 

Many of the proposed cuts affect key* 
domestic programs such as Social 
Security, Medicare, Child Nutrition, 
public assistance, and education. 

The President's Budget accepts pro¬ 
jections of a national unemployment 
rate in excess of 8 percent in 1975 and 
7.9 percent in 1976. Already, however, 
several economists have projected 
unemployment levels as high as 10 
percent before the end of this year, 
along with a continuing rapid rise in the 

f 

Chess Janus 
Records Presents 
Check to Caucus 

Over 400 invited guests attended a 
major reception on February 19, spon¬ 
sored by Chess Janus Records, to 
honor the company's presentation of a 
$50,000 check to the Congressional 
Black Caucus. The check was pre¬ 
sented as an advance on the antici¬ 
pated sales of the recorded First An¬ 
nual CBC Benefit Concert. The Concert 
was held September 25, 1974 at the 
Capitol Center. The record album in¬ 
cludes performances by WAR, CURTIS 
MAYFIELD, KOOL AND THE GANG, 

GLADYS KNIGHT AND THE PIPS, AND 
JIMMY WITHERSPOON. 

Participating in the formal presentation, above from left to right 
are: Congressman Charles B. Rangel; Gene Friedman, Manhattan 
Advertising; Congressman William Clay; Mr. Marvin Schlachter, 
President of Chess Janus Records; Congressman Harold Ford, 
Congressman Ronald Dellums; Mr. Nathan McCulla, President of 
Shakat Records; Mr. Tom Bonetti, GRT Corporation; Congressman 
Louis Stokes; and Congressman Walter Fauntroy. 

v J 


THE BUDGET DOLLAR 

Fiscal Year 1976 Estimate 
Where it comes from ... 



Where it goes ... 

® 


From 

Employees 

cost of living. These conditions place 
devastating pressures on Black and 
poor communities. 

Caucus members have been sharply 


rom Employers 


critical of inequitable provisions in the 
President's budget and will continue 
active deliberations on the budget and 
appropriations process. 
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Women, Children and the Family 


Black families have always suffered 
economic hardships even in times of 
national prosperity, Now, with the na¬ 
tional economy in the worse straits in 
the past forty years, that group of 
citizens is facing disastrous financial 
difficulties. 

Rep. Shirley Chisholm, a member of 
the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, has been concerned with 
the plight of these families since her 
first term in Congress. She has con¬ 
centrated her energies to aid these 
families in areas such as equal employ¬ 
ment, day care, food stamp legislation 
and sex discrimination. 

'The problems our poor families 
face are interrelated in such a way that 
they need help in education and in 
health, in employment and in housing, 
in every area which involves the quality 
of a good life, "Ms. Chisholm says. 

There are some 6.6 million families in 
the United States where women are 
the heads or provide the major source 
of income. An estimated one-third of 
these families were reported living 
below poverty level in 1973. The cur¬ 
rent economic down-turn and spiralling 
cost of living serve to reinforce the fact 
that for many women, participation in 
the labor force is crucial, not incidental, 
to the economic well being of their 
families. 

Black women and other minority 
women constitute a major proportion 


of our poverty rolls. A Census Bureau 
study indicates that in 1973, nearly 1 
million of the "reported" 1.5 million 
low income Black families were headed 
by women. Such families are more than 
five times as likely to have incomes 
below poverty level as families headed 
by men. In recent surveys of the low-in¬ 
come population, over 45 percent of 
the women heads of families reported 
that responsibilities associated with 
children prevented them from working 
and seeking jobs. For both poor and 
moderate income women, the 
availability of child care services con¬ 
tinues to be a key factor in the extent 
and level of their participation in the 
work force. 

Despite awesome barriers, the num¬ 
ber of working mothers continues to 
grow. In 1973, over 31 percent of the 
nation's children under six years of age 
had working mothers, including 48% of 
the Black children under six. 

The incidence of unemployment 
among women has been consistently 
higher than that of men, and the com¬ 
bined national average. For example, in 
January 1 975, the unemployment rate 
for Black women over twenty years of 
age was 11.0%, compared to 7.7% for 
white women and 5.5% for white men. 
Even those women with jobs have ap¬ 
preciably lower salaries than men and 


New Congressional Black Caucus Staff 


The Congressional Black Caucus, in 
December 1974, appointed Ms. Bar¬ 
bara J. Williams as Executive 
Director. Ms. Williams served previ¬ 
ously as Director of the Coalition for 
Human Needs And Budget Priorities, 
and prior to that, was Administrative 
Assistant to Congressman Ronald V. 
Dellums. 

As Caucus Executive Director, Ms. 
Williams will coordinate administrative, 
organizational and research supports 


needed to realize the legislative goals 
and priorities of Caucus members. She 
heads a seven-member staff team that 
includes: Kenneth Colburn, Legis¬ 
lative Coordinator; Alicia Christian, 
Re search /Re sources Coordinator; 
David Ruffin, Organizations and 
Federal Agencies Coordinator; Beryl 
Bridges, Administrative Assistant; 
Darcus L. Smith, Public Affairs 
Assistant , 


NOTICE 

The following information is available through the Caucus: 

The Legislative Agenda of the Congressional Black Caucus 

CBC Preliminary Analysis of the Proposed FY 1976 Federal Budget. 

Caucus Committee and Sub-committee Assignments 

If you wish to be placed on the Caucus mailing list 
please write: Congressional Black Caucus, 306 
House Annex, Washington, D.C. 20515. 



are concentrated in less skilled job 
categories. 

Rep. Chisholm is currently develop¬ 
ing a Child Care bill that would estab¬ 
lish federally aided child development 
programs and service for children 
under six with definite priorities for 
poor children —including children of 
working mothers and single-parent 
families. Rep. Chisholm has noted that: 
"Day care must not be considered a 
custodial service. It will obviously be a 
help to women who want and need the 
opportunity to achieve their full 

employment potential . For (the 

children) the primary importance will be 
as an educational environment." 


Nathaniel Davis 
Appointed, Despite 
Caucus Protests 

Despite the vigorous objections of 
the Congressional Black Caucus, the 
Senate, on March 11, approved the ap¬ 
pointment of Nathaniel Davis to the 
post of Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs. Caucus members ob¬ 
jected to the appointment, citing Davis' 
inexperience in African affairs, and 
questions surrounding his actions as 
former Ambassador to Chile, during 
the alleged U.S. complicity in the over¬ 
throw of Salvador Allende. 

The Caucus was deeply disap¬ 
pointed at the Senate's failure to res¬ 
pond to the protests and plans to press 
its views even more forcefully on simi¬ 
lar matters. 
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DRAFT 10-4-68 


Mr. Morley Walker 


ThU is in reply to your letter of August 6, 'l968, regarding the 
status of the Black Caucus as an employee organization. You feel that 
the Black Caucus' concern and discussions relating to wages, hours and 
other conditions of employment categorize them as an employee organization. 
1 disagree for the following reasons. 

The Black Caucus includes students and faculty in their group. 

They collect no dues and have no salaried personnel. They have not 
concerned themselves solely with the black people on this campus and their 
interests go beyond wages, hours and working conditions. They arc 
concerned about the problems of admission of black people to the schools 
and activities on this campus, such as Millberry Union; and the campus 
understanding of black culture (in fact, they have an organization devoted 
entirely to this latter problem), etc. They represent an excellent source 

of contact for me and other members of this campus community on matters 
relating to this nationwide social problem. 

1 for one have learned a great deal from rather close contact with 
this group. I feel this would not have been possible had I been dealing with 

an ordinary campus organization such as, for example, a union. There is 
an affiliate of the Black Caucus known as the White Caucus, which consists 
of faculty members who are voluntarily devoting time and effort to help the 

Black Caucus people attain some of their objectives. This group has proved 
to be most helpful. 





Draft 

Mr. Morley Walker 
October 4, 1968 
Page 2 

# 

In the discharge of the duties of your office, you may care to discuss 
this matter further with me, but until I am convinced that the Black Caucus 
is an employee organization subject to the same rules and regulations as 
the solely non-academic unions that relate to the University, I am going to 
.consider the group as I do today, namely a unique organization of the campus 
family with broadly based membership and objectives concerned with the 

unique and important problems of our times. 

• * 

I am certainly willing to continue this discussion if you feel it 
should be continued. 


Sincerely yours, 


Willard C. Fleming, D. D. S. 
Chancellor • * 


WCF:fsp 


Draft to Dr. Laurel Glass f 

Mr. Wendell Adams 

Mr. Lee Charette / for comments 

Mrs. Joanne Lewis 

Mr. Erick K. Erickson f 



LOUISE BILL--TYPESETTING 

265 Gambetta, #2 

Daly City, California 94014 


MR. JAMES HAUGABOOK 
Chairman, Black Caucus 
B^ck Bulletin 
University of California, 
San Francisco, California 


San Francisco 
9^143 


1/7/74 January issue of Black Bulletin, 
Typesetting, layout, pasteup.... 


$40.00 









BLACK HISTORY MONTH AT UCSF 



DISPLA Y: The Black American Family 

Members of the UCSF campus community are en¬ 
couraged to bring in family pictures and portraits for this 
special display to be placed in Millberry Union and the 
Medical Sciences lobby during the month of February. 
Please attach your name, family name(s) and mailing 
address to your photograph)sj. Family photographs for 
display may be left at the Millberry Union Central Desk. 


The Afro-American Family: 
Historical Strengths For a New Century 

Thursday, February 14 U-Zulu Dance Theatre 

Traditional and urban music and dance of South Africa's many tribal groups. 

Noon, Free Millberry Union Gymnasium 


Thursday, February 21 FILM: You Have Struck A Rock 

In the 1950's when the South African regime attempted to extend the hated''pass’' system, women took the lead in mobilizing 
mass opposition to apartheid. South African women Lillian Ngoyi, Helen Jospehs, Dora Tamana and others tell their stones, 
illustrated with archival footage. A tribute to the spirit and perseverance of Black South African women. 

Noon, Free, HSW 302 

Thursday, February 28 FILM: Woza Albert! (San Francisco Premier!) 

Percy Mtwa and Mbongeni Ngena, two Black South African former music hall performers, have crafted a series of sharply- 
etched sketches — alternately satiric, humorous and deeply moving. Their revue, intercut with actual visits by the authors 
to the markets, train stations, and the people who inspired the sketches, is organized around the premise that Jesus Christ 
returns to the self-proclaimed "Christian" nation of South Africa. 

Noon, Free, HSW 302 

Donations for the Ethiopian Relief Fund will be accepted at all programs. 

Information: 666-2571 

Black History Month is co-sponsored by the following UCSF organizations: 

The Office of Public Service Programs, The Ethnic Historical Celebration Committee, 

The Committee for Arts St Lectures and the Black Student's Health Alliance. 
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University ef California, S?n Francisco 
Committee for Aits & Lectures 
500 Parnassus Avenue Room 245 
San Francisco, California 94143 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


MEDICAL. DENTAL S PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


January 28, 1980 


University of California Medical Center 

Black Student Health Alliance 

250 Millberry Union 

3rd Avenue & Parnassus 

San Francisco, CA 94-1^3 

Dear Sirs, 

The Northern California Medical, Dental & Pharmaceutical Association 
(NCMDPA) announces that it will be giving several $500.00 scholarships 
in April 1980 to Black students in Pharmacy, Dentistry, Medicine, 
Podiatry, and Optometry. 

The scholarships will be awarded on the basis of financial need and 
scholastic record. A transcript must accompany all applications 
(including scholastic records for the past 3 academic years). 

Applications may be obtained by writing to. 


N.C.M.P.D.A. Scholarship Committee 

1238 Felton Street 

San Francisco, CA 94134 


All applications and transcript records must be postmarked by 
March 3, 1980. 



Wayzel Fuller, Chairman 
Scholarship Committee 
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MEMORANDUM 


Legal Aid Soc 
and Friends c 

Joseph Breite 

Summer Jobs 

DATED: June 5, 1973 

We have finally gotten some positive responses to our call for 
action on the issue of summer jobs. Specifically: 

1. The media have given increasing support. KQED covered 
the issue last week on Newsroom and yesterday the Examiner ran an 
editorial—see attached. 

2. The Mayor's office has agreed to our list of recommendations 
for action, particularly that a select group of employers be formed to solicit 
jobs in the private sector and that funds be raised in lieu of jobs when an 
employer cannot make an employment commitment. Last Friday the Mayor met 
with respresentatives of the business community and will hold another 
meeting this week. Funds also have begun to be collected. 


TO: 

FROM: 

RE: 


;iety Board of Directors 
af the Society 

sneicher 




sA\ 


'A 




There has been action on other fronts as well. The U.S. Senate 
has approved a supplemental appropriation to the FY 74 budget which would 
restore cuts made in the summer Neighborhood Youth Corps program . At the 
state level. Senator Marks has initiated legislation which would approve the use 
of state revenue sharing funds for summer jobs if ultimately there is no 
federal Neighborhood Youth Corps money. Marks' legislation, SB 700, is 
currently in committee with a hearing scheduled soon. We ask that you write 
or call the Senator's office and make your support known on this important 
issue. 

Six weeks ago no one in authority was willing to deal with this 
problem. Your pressure and support have made the difference. We hope 
your interest will continue. 


A UNITED BAY AREA CRUSADE AGENCY 









EDITORIALS 



Monday, June 4, 1972 


☆l 


Youth Jobs 

THE WORD from City Hall is that Mayor Ali- 
oto is “leaning as hard as he can” on the business 
community to provide summer jobs for youths. 

Some insist the mayor and his staff have 
been slow in realizing the urgency of the situa¬ 
tion.^ Whatever the truth, with federal assistance 
for tnose jobs having been slashed severely this 
year, the mayor should be trying to fill the gap. 

The federal administration has removed the 

• federally funded summer job program — the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps — from the budget. 
That eliminates 4300 work slots financed through 
that program last year. It hurts. 

With vacation time close at hand, only 1300 
v summer jobs are guaranteed by the public sector 
v ■ through the use of gas tax funds, tapping an ex- 

• pccted surplus from federal Emergency Employ¬ 
ment Act allocations and by a program operated 
by local federal agencies. 

Another 3000 jobs are expected to come from 
the private sector, the same number contributed 
. b y this source last year, according to the National 
' Alliance of Businessmen which runs this program. 

r Though this private effort is most commend- 
able, it just isn’t enough. 

Under these circumstances we support a pro¬ 
posal made by the Employment Law Center of the 
' Legal Aid Society of San Francisco. 

, _ It calls for employers unable to commit jobs 
in their own companies to make contributions to 
help finance jobs for youths through the city gov¬ 
ernment. 

The mayor’s office agrees. Checks for this 
purpose should be made out to “The Mayor’s Sum¬ 
mer Youth Job Program,” City Hall, San Francis- 
’ co 94102. 

,We couldn't imagine a better investment. 
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June 15,1973 


Synapse 


Chancellor’s Public Service Awards 



Chancellor Sooy, Ms. Iadree Westbrook, A1 Staubus, Ms. Joanne Lewis, and 
Dr. Joseph Spinelli. 


by Ann Fleischer 

The coveted Chancellor’s 
Awards for Public Service 
were presented to three out¬ 
standing members of the 
UCSF campus community 
last week, for what Chancel¬ 
lor Franis Sooy termed 
“their voluntary work in 
community service above 
and beyond ones ordinary 
duties.” 

Honored with the awards 
were Joanne Lewis, affirma¬ 
tive action coordinator, Dr. 
A1 Staubus, graduate student 
in Pharmaceutical Chemis¬ 
try, and Dr. Joseph Spinelli, 
professor of veterinary medL 
cine and director of the ani¬ 
mal care facility. 

Sharing the presentation 
duties with Dr. Sooy at the 
June 7 event was Idaree 
Westbrook, education chair¬ 
man of the Haight-Ashbury 
Neighborhood council. 

“I feel very humble in 
presenting these awards to 
people who have shown 
themselves to be true Ameri¬ 
cans,” said Ms. Westbrook. 

Ms. Westbrook referred to 
the cash awards that were 
presented as only tokens of 
what she termed “the real 
success” —that of working to 
move ones community for¬ 
ward against the problems 
which it faces. 



Ms. Joanne Lewis 


Ms. Lewis was awarded 
the newly designated “Dr. 
Thomas Burbridge Award” 
and a 600 check for her “dy- 
anamic and forthright leader- 

| CHARTER FLIGHTS I 

EUROPE 

BRUSSELS 

< 279 . 

ROUND TRIP 

< 159 . 

ONE WAY 

SPECIAL 

LOW AIR FARES ON 
INTER-EUROPEAN FLIGHTS 
ISRAEL - AFRICA . ASIA 

ALSO AVAILABLE 

INTERNATIONAL I.D. CARDS 
STUDENT EURORAIL PASSES 

These flights are open to 
Students, Faculty, Staff 
Employees, and their 
immediate family. 

CALL NOW . . . 

(415) 392-8512 

DETACH AND MAIL TODAY 

CHARTER FLIGHTS INT. 
995 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 

Please mail me information on flights 


Name:- 

Address:- 

City, State, Zip: 


ship, fairness, wisdom and 
unique contributions to equal 
opportunities, social progress 
and justice.” 

A long time advocate of 
equal rights and opportuni¬ 
ties, Ms. Lewis was instru¬ 
mental, through her work 
with the Black Caucus, in 
forcing the university to re¬ 
evaluate its enrollment and 
hiring procedures in regard to 
minorities. 

As coordinator of the 
Black Caucus in 1968 she 
worked in getting a commit¬ 
ment toward a minority re¬ 
cruitment program from 
UCSF administrators that 
would set as its goal an en¬ 
rollment of 25 per cent mi¬ 
nority students in the profes¬ 
sional schools. 

“I think the Caucus was a 
forerunner of many of the* 
groups now on campus. It 
showed that people can make 
an impact if they get together 
and work toward a common 
goal. It showed people on 
this campus that they can be 
heard, that they do make a 
difference, and that they can 
change things,” said Ms. 
Lewis. 

Also spurred by Ms. Lew¬ 
is’ persistance was the initia¬ 
tion of campus ‘sensitivity 
sessions’ which dealt primari¬ 
ly with the feelings of mutual 
distrust which existed be¬ 
tween Black and White 
members of the campus. 

“When we started there 
was some reluctance to di¬ 
rect confrontations. The ses¬ 
sions were very difficult. But 
in terms of impact I think 
they brought about a recogni¬ 
tion by the administration 
that Blacks are human 
beings. 

Both sides were able to 
see each other as fellow 
human beings. And I can tell 
that the atmosphere on this 
campus has changed in the 
last few years. It’s a much 
more open place where peo¬ 
ple know each other and 
communicate with one anoth¬ 
er,” said Ms. Lewis. 

Graduate student Dr. A1 
Staubus received his award * 
and a 500 check for his “ded¬ 
ication, initiative and innova¬ 
tive contributions for the 
student health care on the 
UCSF campus.” 

Staubus has been actively 
involved for the past two 
years in working toward get¬ 
ting a more comprehensive 
health care program for 
UCSF students through the 
Student Health Service 
(SHS). 

Largely due to Staubus’ 
and student efforts SHS has 
been taken from Hospital 


and Clinics Administration 
and put under the ausices of 
a representative campus 
committee who report direct¬ 
ly to the Chancellor and are 
coordinated through the off- 



Dr. A1 Staubus 


ice of the dean of the School 
of Medicine. 

Routine physicals will now 
be offered annually to all 
continuing students and pap 
smears will also be offered at 
no charge. A comprehensive 
supplemental health plan has 
also beeen negotiated, that at 
a minimal additional cost, 
will offer students a medical 
coverage that surpasses what 
employees pay a much higher 
price for. 

Staubus’ current battle for 
SHS is to secure space for it 
in the new clinics building. 
“Without additional space 
the new changes can not be 
put into effect. Student 
health and welfare deserves a 
top priority over economic 
considerations in determining 
space allocation,” said Stau¬ 
bus. 

Praising Chancellor 
Sooy’s example of adminis¬ 
trative action on behalf of 
student interests, Staubus 
said that he hoped that it 
would mark a reverse “in the 
tendency of administrators in 
general in being unresponsive 
to student needs.” 

“Students have had to 


spend considerable time 
away from their classes and 
studies in order to bring 
about necessary changes that 
should be the responsibility 
of various administrators in 
areas such as student hous¬ 
ing, Millberry Union, and 
SHS,” said Staubus. 

Dr. Joseph Spinelli, was 
presented the third Chancel¬ 
lor’s Public Service Award 
and a check for 500 for his 
“outstanding and selfless 
contributions to the needs of 
the mentally retarded and for 
his development of an inova- 
tive educational training pro¬ 
gram in animal laboratory 
care for the underprivileged 
and foreign born.” 

The current president of 
the Marin Aid to Retarded 
Children organization, Spi¬ 
nelli has for the last eight 
years been an advocate for 
programs that will help the 
mentally retarded in Marin 
county. 

Working with such organi¬ 
zations as Easter Seals and 
the National Aid to Retarded 
Children, Spinelli’s organiza¬ 
tion has founded an agency 
for retarded women and 
sponsors a project called 
“Respite Home” which is 
staffed by professionals who 
take groups of five children 
for a three week period to 
allow their families a “Res¬ 
pite”. 

Spinelli was instrumental 
in the development of the 
Forrest Meadows Develop¬ 
ment Center which he views 
as a unique enterprise. It is a 
public school for the mental¬ 
ly retarded, located on 
private land donated by the 
Dominican College, and the 
students taking special edu¬ 
cation courses at the college 
teach and observe there as 
part of their curriculum. 

“When I speak about 
these mentally retarded chil¬ 
dren I’m talking about 
severely handicapped and in 
most cases multi-handi¬ 
capped youngsters. In many 
cases it’s an achievement if 
we can help in teaching them 
to feed themselves,” said 
Spinelli. 

For those not severely 
handicapped Marin Enter¬ 
prises in conjunction with the 
Department of Rehabilitation 
offers a program which 
teaches landscaping to re¬ 
tarded young men. They 


have already placed some of 
their trainees in jobs and 
Spinelli views the results of 
the program as a very posi¬ 
tive sign. 

“Programs are currently 
available for the mentally 
retarded between the ages of 
3 and 21, but for those over 
21 there is nothing. They 
need an advocate in the 
community that is working 
for them,” said Spinelli. 

Spinelli was also cited for 
his leadership in the develop¬ 
ment of a comprehensive 
training program for labora¬ 
tory animal caretakers. 

“It’s a program of learning 
techniues that de-emphasizes 
the reading portion and in¬ 
stead offers a 20-hour video 
instruction program, which 
coupled with on the job train¬ 
ing is geared to teach anyone 
the necessary skills of the 
job,” said Spinelli. 



Dr. Joseph Spinelli 


The project, funded by a 
National Institutes of Health 
grant, was developed by the 
Animal Care Facility in con¬ 
junction with UCSF’s Cam¬ 
pus Office for Research and 
Teaching, and in collabora¬ 
tion with seven other animal 
research facilities across the 
country. 

The material is to be mass 
produced and distributed na¬ 
tionwide to laboratory animal 
care facilities. Because of it’s 
simplification it is viewed as 
a vehicle which will allow 
socio-economically disadvan¬ 
taged people a chance for 
greater job opportunities in 
this field. 

The Chancellor’s Awards 
for Public Service were es¬ 
tablished in 1970 by Dr. Phi¬ 
lip Lee to recognize indi¬ 
viduals whose work extended 
byond the scope of their un¬ 
iversity duties and dealt with 
problems in the community. 















































UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO 


BERKELEY • DAVIS • IRVINE • LOS ANGELES • RIVERSIDE • SAN DIEGO • SAN FRANCISCO 



SANTA BARBARA • SANTA CRUZ 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94143 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 

JOHN B. HARRIS, M.D. 


On October l6, 1973, John B. Harris, Associate Professor of Medicine, 
died tragically and unexpectedly. The Department of Medicine mourns the loss, 
and extends its deepest sympathies to Mayme and the children. 

John Harris joined this faculty first in 195 1 * as an intern, and with but 
one brief interval away, had spent nearly 20 years as a member of the Department 
of Medicine. 

Following his residency in 1956, he began a four-year period of intensive 
research under the direction of Dr. Isidore Edelman. At this time, he became 
interested in the dynamics of ion transport across membranes. In.I960, he 
became an Established Investigator of the American Heart Association, an . 
Instructor in Medicine in the Department of Medicine, a member of the Cardio¬ 
vascular Research Institute, and Joined the faculty full time at the San 
Francisco General Hospital. 

In the field of research, he has made major contributions to the under¬ 
standing of ion transport across membranes and of mechanisms o1 hydrogen-ion 
secretion by the stomach. In particular, his studies of the roles.of cyclic 
AMP and potassium in this process have received wide attention. Simultaneously, 
he has contributed heavily to the teaching in patient care program on the 
Gastroenterology service at the San Francisco General Hospital, and assumed an 
increasingly important role in Medical Education Affairs in the department. In 
1969, he was promoted to Associate Professor of Medicine and continued to devote 
the majority of his clinical efforts to the service at the San Francisco General 
Hospital in the section of Gastroenterology. 

During the 60’s and extending up to his untimely death. Dr. Harris was 
vitally concerned with the civil rights movement, and in particular, with 
extending educational opportunities for disadvantaged groups, particularly 
Black persons. To this end, he was one of the founders of the Black Caucus 
on this campus and an eminent advisor of Black medical students. 

Plans are being made for a memorial service for Dr. Harris and for the 
establishment of a Dr. John B. Harris Memorial Fund for aid to needy Black 
students. It is my hope that this worthwhile enterprise will receive your 
wholehearted support. 





Marvin H. Sleisenger, M.D. 
Acting Chairman 
Department of Medicine 














THE BLACK CAUCUS HERE AND NOW 


We are on the top of the nearest mountain; we are surrounded by 
wolves and this is a signal fire. 

Surviva1 is the issue the Black Caucus discussed during a recent 
weekend workshop - the importance of the Present, where we are today, 
what resources we have, our priorities, our pressures, our expectations. 

Five years and seven months ago we united in a courageous effort 
to bring about changes that would benefit black students, staff and 
faculty. We sought to bring more black students to this University, 
to train more black career employees for managerial and administrative 
jobs, to add credibility to the term "ecual opportunity", and to 
encourage administrative responsiveness to the needs of black people 
on this campus. 

At present there are feelings of discontent and lack of confidence 
in both the meaning and power of the Black Caucus. We are meeting here 
today to review and discuss our present situation, to recognize the 
problems facing us and to get a group commitment on plans for a new 
approach. 

Our purpose is also to review the goals and objectives of the 
Black Caucus. Can we achieve them when we are faced with the fol¬ 
lowing external obstacles: 

1. Communication problems with the administration. 

2. Question of information exchange concerning established 
campus programs. 

3. Question of commitment to affirmative action. 

Can we achieve them when faced with the following ?nternai 
obstacles 

1. Conflict and disagreement. 

2. Lack of trust. 

3. Difficulties encountered in making feelings and attitudes 
known. 

4. Difficulties of dealing with unpopular issues. 

People are feeling that the Black Caucus is doing nothing for 
them, is unresponsive to their needs, and oblivious to their situations. 
They feel angry and wounded. It will take group commitment to resolve 
our problems and to achieve our defined goals. The Black Ca:.:ci . .is 
on volunteer power and this in itself is a handicap - a handicap because 
this makes dependable communication and follow through difficult. 
Continuity of involvement is also a problem in any volunteer 
organization. The Black Caucus must have your participation if it 
is to continue to be the effective, influential group that brought 
about so many positive changes over the last vew years. We must 
decide today how we plan to solve the problems facing us. 








ELECTIONS'?4 

P L AcC C/\y eu & C "T Po StPch^Q 

"Now is the time to make real the promises of democracy." ___ 

Or. 

On December 12 Don Bartlow, Election Committee Chair¬ 
man called a general meeting for the Black Caucus. The pur¬ 
pose of this meeting was to ask the campus for its preference 
of two proposals for the upcoming election. 

The Election Committee, at its last meeting, had decided 
to support a new electoral procedure. The new process would 
allow^Awo representatives from each department (or combina-. 
tion of departments) and four representatives at large. This 
body would then serve as the governing body of the Caucus._ 

This would create true and equal representation of the entire 
Black population on campus. 

This idea is not new. In the past few years it has been 
proposed, but never implemented in the Caucus elections. Des¬ 
pite the progressive re—organization that the proposal would 
bring, it has consistantly been defeated on the basis of petty 
technicalities. Every year when this change was proposed cer¬ 
tain Caucus members have blocked its implementation, by using 
the Black Caucus By-Laws. 

Now, the By-Laws have outlined very unrealistic_guide¬ 
lines for election procedures. Futhermore, these guidelines 
have been ignored by the executive branches of the Caucus in 
the past when ever it has been convenient. However, when new 
changes have been proposed that would change the distribution 
of power, the By-Laws have been eagerly presented as a means 
of preventing the alterations from being enforced. 

The Election Committee, as noted above, at their last 
meeting, unanimously voted to present and support the new 
ecetoral procedure. However, after this committee meeting, 
much to the surprise and/ or dismay of the members, their 
chairman, Don Bartlow, decided that it would be impossible 
for the committee to gather the necessary data to insure 
that every Black on campus would be equally represented. 

This position was refuted by Caucus members who favored post¬ 
poning the election for a few weeks until the data could be 
gathered and the details of the new procedure worked out. 

At the December 12 th meeting the new proposal met 
with resistance from those members who insisted that it 
could not be legitimatly adopted without going through the 
due process of law prescribed in the By-Laws, for any al¬ 
terations in election procedures. Yet, the greatest blow 
against the proposal was struck by Bartlow when he claimed 
that he had spoken with the Election Committee members, in¬ 
dividually, about dropping the proposal. He allegedly receiv¬ 
ed a majority consensus to drop the new proposal and to pro¬ 
ceed with a plan to conduct the election in the same manner 
as it had been run in previous years. 

Unfortunatly, many Black Caucus members who certainly 
would have appreciated and supported the new electoral pro- 
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cess were not present. Hence, a faction which insisted upon 
letting the By-Laws retard our progress were able to defeat 
the proposed changes. It was agreed upon by the members pre¬ 
sent that Caucus Chairman, Jim Haugabook, would appoint a com¬ 
mittee which will work on this proposal and the By-Laws to 
insure that the proposal would not meet with the same fate 
next year . _ 


Hence, the Black Caucus elections for 197^ will proceed 



Eleanora Porter 

Deperober--^37 1973 
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• HERE AND NOW 


The Chancellor Speaks. . . 


In the last issue, the Black Caucus set a new precedent, by- 
publishing recent correspondence between the Caucus and the Chan¬ 
cellor. This step was taken because we feel you should be notif¬ 
ied and aware, not only, of the commitments of the Caucus, but 
also the problems we are having, with the administration in achiev¬ 
ing 



In the past, the Caucus has met many times with the Chancell¬ 
or to inform him of our needs and demands. It is now evident 



that this means of communication has failed to oh 

editor. Hence, in the future, the Caucu s- plans to—co mmunicat e 
the C han c ellor sold y-by—mairjU— ^£1 relavent and signifi- 
now a wi - 1 - 1 — b e— pub - l - ished. Hopefully, this will allow you to 
ate the Caucus' functions, to submit your own input, and 
all, to be informed of the current events on campus. 



The following letter from Sooy was finally received last month 
(it took the Chancellor six weeks to respond to us). The 

issues in this letter represent Sooy's outlook on the three sub¬ 
jects recently raised (printed in last month's Bulletin). Our 
questions centered around these topics* communication between 
the Chancellor's Office and the Black Caucus, the progress and 
recommendations of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Physical Plant, 
and the Administration's commitment to the Affirmative Action 
Program on campus. 

In our next edition, the Black Bulletin will respond to these 
comments from the Chancellor. 











SAN FRANCISCO: OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 


November 30, 1973 


MR, JAMES HAUGABOOK: 

Chairman, Black Caucus 

This is in response to your letter of October 29, 1973, 
regarding "Black Caucus Issues at U . C . S • F . Tf Your letter 
set forth three areas of concern and I will respond in the 
order you stated them. 

I. Communication between Chancellor’s Office and Black 
Caucus 

I believe the San Francisco campus has made significant 
progress in establishing and maintaining firm lines of 
communication between employees and administration. 

The numerous committees which have employee representation 
(e.g., Campus Planning Committee, Campus Committee on 
Administrative Management, Child Care Center Committee, 
etc.) and the procedures for obtaining input from 
interested employees on new and revised policies (e.g.. 
Staff Personnel policies) attest to that progress. 

These channels of communication are open to all campus 
employees including members of the Black Caucus. 
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If you feel there has been a breakdown in any of the 
areas of communication mentioned I would appreciate 
knowing of specific situations in order to determine 
what corrective action is necessary. 


Report of Chancellor’s Ad Hoc Committee on Physical 
Plant Department 
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This new position will be filled as of December 1 by 
Mr. Joel Hemsley who will start planning the reorgani¬ 
zation as an early order of business. Review of the 
campus apprenticeship programs will also be an early 
order of business. 

Most of the recommendations of the Rapaport Committee 
have been accepted. A few will not be. Many have 
been implemented. Some are contingent upon the arrival 
of the Assistant Vice Chancellor--Facilities, or upon 
completion of discussions with craft unions. There has 
been and will continue to be a follow-up on recommen¬ 
dations by the Chancellor’s Office. 

You raised questions regarding Paragraph 4 and 5, and 
the use of outside contractors. In the past,employees 
had requested that the practice of hiring to meet peak 
loads and laying off when work levels dropped be changed. 
Currently peak workloads are contracted out and the 
regular staff is retained at a constant level. The 
Physical Plant Department has requested, however, that 
the agreement with the Union be modified to permit 
adding permanent staff in some crafts. Affirmative 
Action is an essential consideration both in recruiting 
employees or in engaging outside contractors. 

In a continuing effort to improve performance of 
administrative units, there has been a reorganization 
affecting business service units. It is expected that 
the new assignments will improve services to users and 
enhance satisfaction of the staffs in the affected 
departments. 

III. Commitment to Affirmative Action at UCSF 

The Chancellor’s Office does, indeed, have a commitment 
to affirmative action. Your letter refers to an "arbitrary 
transfer of an employee from the Chancellor’s Office 
to the Affirmative Action Office. Due to differences 
in administrative orientation there has been a significant 
reduction in the workload in the Chancellor’s Office 
in the past year. Therefore the transfer you refer to 
as arbitrary was in fact an "affirmative action." It 
not only provided an additional FTE and budgetary support 
for the Affirmative Action Office, but also an opportunity 
for the employee involved to more fully utilize her skills 
in an area in which she has a real interest. 
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I view my role as Chancellor as doing the very best I can 
for everyone of the campus. I value highly input, through 
the channels mentioned above, from the Black Caucus as well 
as all other concerned individuals or groups. I would most 
definitely appreciate being informed if attempts to use these 
channels fail, and I appreciate the constructive contacts I 
have had with the Caucus in the past year. 



Francis A. Sooy, M.D. 
Chancellor 


FAS:rp 

cc: Hr. Leonard Carter 

Assemblyman Willie Brown, Jr. 

Vice Chancellor Charles Harlins 

Black Bulletin 

UCSF Synapse 

Mrs. Joanne Lewis 

President Charles J. Hitch 

All UCSF Campus Groups 

Fair Employment Practice Commission (FEPC) 





Our deepest sympathy to the family of sister Patricia 
Jones of Nursing Service, wnose husband Edward Jones, Mil- 
lberry Union^ Operations Department, died in a fire on De¬ 
cember 31, 1973* Eddie, as he was known to us, managed to 
get his children, ages 2 months, 4>&» and 10 years, out of 
the house safely before becoming trapped in tne fire, 

Eddies mother is sister Dorothy Jones of Nursing 
Service and his brother is Kenneth Jones of Facil^es Man¬ 
agement, Building Services department. Their house and 
all possessions are a total loss. Donations of clothing, 
food, money, etc., can be made to the family through: Jackie 
Lau X2541; Ann Thompson X2443; Edward Boyle X2443; Margaret 
Winslow X2377; Freeman Bradley X1143. 














you see the relationship of blacks and whites 
in terms of united struggle here in this country? Do you 
think that black-white unity is possible and if so, on 
what grounds? 

Well, the point has been made often that the black 
people acting alone are capable of overthrowing the 
capitalist system in this country. If we organize ourselves 
correctly, this position continues, we can unleash 
enough violence to bring the country to its knees ; we 
can destroy it entirely. Perhaps this is true, I don’t 
know-but nonetheless, 1 think there is a fundamental 
fallacy in the notion of revolution that’s implied in this 
position, for the essence of a successful revolution in this 
country will not, be the destruction of the country but 
rather the destruction of the institutions which deter the 
people from having access to their own creations. And 
no one can deny that the genesis of U.S. capitalism was 
inextricably bound up with the exploitation of slave 
labor. Black people created the basis for all the wealth 
and riches accumulated in the hands of a few, powerful 
families in this country today. We therefore have a right 
to this wealth. Therefore, our fundamental strategy 
ought to consist not in destroying this wealth, but rather 
in abolishing the property relations which allow those 
few to hoard wealth while the masses of black people 
eke out their existence at an extremely low economic 
level. 














Black Colleges Facing 
Danger 


i lJSL ' 

*>U North Carolina, Mississippi and 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.— The 35 
I public colleges and universities 
which were created to serve 
Black Americans are in imminent 
danger of losing their identity 
through integration, merger, re¬ 
duced status or outright abolition, 
according to a report just re¬ 
leased by the Race Relations 
Information center (RRIC) in 
Nashville, Tenn. 
says, “were designed to be se¬ 
parate and proclaimed to be e- 
qual, but none of them ever has 
been provided with the resources 
or the support to achieve true pa¬ 
rity with the colleges anduniver- 
sities created to serve whites.” 

“A few of the institutions may 
have moved closer to the ideal 
and some of the states have a- 
chieved substantial desegrega¬ 
tion both in their formerly all- 
Black and their previously all- 
white colleges and universities, 
but the prevailing pattern is one 
of racially separate and qualita¬ 
tively unequal higher education,'^ 
said the report. 


Three of the institutions — 
West Virginia State College, 
Bluefield (W. Va.) State College 
and Lincoln University of Mis¬ 
souri — now have a majority of 
white students, and three others 
—Delaware State, Bowie (Md.), 
State and Kentucky State—have 
white enrollments of over 30 per 
cent. Three schools — Maryland 
State, Prairie View A & M (Tex.) 
and Arkansas AM &N—have been 
absorbed by larger and older pre¬ 
dominantly white state universi¬ 
ties. 

Two Black institutions— 
Tennessee State University and 
Florida A &M University—under 
the dual system of higher educa¬ 
tion face difficult competition 
from branch campuses of the 
states' universities. 

Seven lawsuits in the federal 
courts on the issue of segrega¬ 
tion in public colleges—two in 
Alabama, one each in Tennessee, 


Virginia, and one in the District 
of Columbia — are in process, 
according to the RRIC report. 

Public officials and educa¬ 
tional leaders, most of whom are 
white, are trying to determine 
what the future of the Black col¬ 
leges will be, says the report, 
adding that the only alternative 
they don't have—and never have 
had—is to be Black and equal. 

The RRIC report is entitled 
“The Public Black colleges: In¬ 
tegration and Disintegration.” 
Individual copies at $2 each can 
be ordered from the information 
center, P.O. Box 6156, Nashville ,\ I 
Tenn. 37212 
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Henry Winston, National Chairman of the 
Communist Party, visited Angela Davis in the 
New York Women 9 s House of Detention the 
evening of Dec. 7, 1970. It teas the first time 
that the two Communists had met face to 
face. Winston, a victim of the Smith Act 
frameup * of Communist leaders, had also 
been a political prisoner in V.S. jails. He 
lost his sight as a result of medical neglect 
while in prison. My interview with him fob 
lows. 

* * * 

Q. How would you describe this first meeting you 
had with Angela Davis? ' 

A. I think it is significant that a Black woman from 
Birmingham, Alabama, whose fight against racism led 
her to the Communist party, and myself, a Black man 
from Hattiesburg, Mississippi, whose search also led 


to the Communist Party, should meet for the first time 
in an American jail. 

Despite the bitter cold of the night, my heart was 
warm in anticipation of meeting this courageous wo¬ 
man. I had just returned from a journey to North 
Korea, where the fight to free Angela Davis had al¬ 
ready spread. 

A metal gate clanked open as I and the crowd of 
people around me were ushered into an area divided 
into individual telephone-booth-like compartments. I 
was to communicate with Angela by means of a tele¬ 
phone that connected us with each other through a 
solid glass partition. I waited eagerly against the 
cold glass divider and listened for the voice of Angela 
over the telephone. 

Twenty minutes passed before her voice greeted me 
over the connecting telephone. She explained the reason 
for her delay. She had been embroiled with her guards 
over the issue of equal treatment. While every other 
prisoner came to the visiting sector wearing their 
street clothes, the guards demanded that she wear her 
prison uniform. She told me that this was just another 
of the countless ways that the prison officials used 





to separate her from the^Pner prisoners, trying to 
isolate and segregate her from the others. 

“They do everything to harass me and make me 
uncomfortable. They refuse anything I ask for,” she 
told me. 

I heartily endorsed her efforts to beat back their 
attempts to segregate and stigmatize her. 

Q. Did she describe her relations with other prison¬ 
ers? 

A. Yes, indeed. She told me that every measure 
taken by the prison authorities to drive a wedge be¬ 
tween her and the other prisoners had failed. Even 
when she was kept in solitary confinement ways were 
devised to maintain communication with the other 
prisoners. She related that those prisoners with whom 
she struck up an especially close relationship were 
quickly removed to other parts of the prison. Despite 
this kind of separation messages were passed back 
and forth between Angela and her fellow prisoners. 

Q. How did her morale appear to you? 


A. It c'JMn’t have been higher. She said that she 
received a^^ast 100 letters a day. Some days the 
number was as large as 400 letters. She said the let¬ 
ters not only came from all sections of the U.S. but 
from all the socialist countries, from Asia, Europe, 
Africa and Latin America. 

In my lifetime I can remember no case of a political 
prisoner receiving the support that Angela Davis has 
received. 

Angela was especially uplifted by the reception given 
her mother, who lives in Birmingham, when she was 
brought to the Harlem Y.W.C.A. by Black Women 
for the Freedom of Angela Davis. She said that the 
hundreds of women who greeted her mother had im¬ 
parted such a sense of solidarity and determination 
that the worry and apprehension that had burdened 
her mother was lifted. 

She said that her mother reports the same kind of 
support from every section of the Black community 
in city after city that she has had occasion to visit 
since her reception in Harlem. 

Angela was especially moved by the demonstrations 






of support for her and other politicaj^wsoners in 
communities across the south, and especially in Birm¬ 
ingham, where Black and white were brought together 
in common cause. 

She paused a moment before stating in an emotion- 
charged voice, “The pigs will rue the day they ever 
attempted this.” Every day, she said, she becomes 
more steeled against the attempts to harass and isolate 
her. Her belief that this frameup will be exposed and 
defeated is unshakeable. 

Suddenly, Angela told me that the lights were 
flickering off and on to signal the end of the time 
we could have together. However, she insisted that I 
return to visit her the next evening. 

Before leaving, I pressed a book opened to the fly¬ 
leaf to the glass for Angela to read. It was a personal 
dedication that I had written to Angela expressing my 
warm affection for her and my profound respect for 
the commitment she had made to the people and to 
Marxism-Leninism. The inscription read through the 
prison window had to suffice for the time being until 
I could place the book in her hands. It was a copy 


of Howard Selsam’s “BBPamics of Social Change: a 
Reader in Marxist Social Science.” 

Angela said ^he eagerly looked forward to reading 
the book. 

I parted in anticipation of our next visit that was 
to come the following night. 


Q. How did Angela Davis describe conditions in 
the prison? 

A. During my next visit with her she told me how 
filthy the place was. One woman found a mouse tail 
in her oatmeal. Angela found a roach in her coffee 
one morning at breakfast. She is kept awake at night 
by the sounds of mice crawling in the walls. Fre¬ 
quently she finds roaches caught in her comb after 
she has run the comb through her hair. Medical 
service is atrocious, she reported. She said, “You know 
about that since you were blinded in prison for lack 
of medical treatment.” 

Aside from the general unsanitary and vermin-ridden 
conditions, she said what bothered her the most was 




the so-called economy measu^^hich caused the lights 
to be shut off at 9 p.m. Always a voracious reader, she 
keenly misses the opportunity to read. She even asked 
for a flashlight to read by. That request was denied 
repeatedly. 

Her knowledge of the special way the U.S. penal 
system oppresses Black and Puerto Rican people has 
been reinforced over and over again by the situation 
in the Women’s House of Detention. Most of the in¬ 
mates there are Black and Puerto Rican. They have 
been denied both bail and the opportunity to speedy 
court appearances in addition to the main fact that 
most of their so-called offenses are acts of survival 
taken to break the cages of poverty and discrimina¬ 
tion that this society has put them in. 

Q. How has the attempted frame-up affected her 
family and friends? 

A. She told me that friends and neighbors she 
hasn’t seen since she was a child have been visited 
by the F.B.I. “While they were hunting me down,” 
she said, “they would show my picture around, saying 


that I was wjuited for all sorts of crimes. All this 
harassment fjmy family and friends, including the 
dragnet and the lies of Nixon, Hoover, Reagan, and 
Mitchell have not shaken their faith in my innocence.” 

She recalled how as a little girl in Birmingham she 
had known that the family and friends of hunted Com¬ 
munists, like James Jackson, had fended off the fed¬ 
eral bloodhounds as they roamed the south in the 
1950’s searching for victims of the Smith Act hysteria. 

We ended our visit on the note that just as the 
big frame-ups of the 1950’s were exposed and broken 

_so today the frame-up of Angela Davis and other 

political prisoners would be defeated by an even 
stronger movement of the people. 

As I made my way out of the prison that night 
Angela’s parting words, “Right off!” found an echo 
inside me. 

Q. Was that your last visit with Angela Davis? 

A. Yes it was. I was scheduled to visit her again 
on Tuesday evening, Dec. 22. However we never met 



that evening since Angela was extradite to California 
the night before. 

I am anxious to see her again and I will visit with 
her in California to bring her news of the struggle 
to win her freedom. 

Q. How do you view the frame-up of Angela Davis 
in the long history of political persecution in the U.S.? 

A. In the case of the Rosenbergs this country saw 
an example of courage and dedication to principle rare 
in U.S. history. They were the victims of rampant 
McCarthyism. The guiding spirit of that wave of re¬ 
pression was anti-Sovietism and antl-Communism. The 
show trial of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg saw the high- 
water mark of the drive of the U.S. ruling class to 
whip up cold war hysteria and to dismantle the Black 
Liberation movement, the labor movement and the 
Communist Party. They sought to behead every form 
of struggle by the American people for a better and 
more human society. During that period both the 
Black Liberation movement and the labor movement 
were put on the defensive. 


Today the attemp^l “get Angela Davis” by the 
Nixon-Reagan-Rockefeller forces in this country is a 
foredoomed plan to push the mass movements of the 
people back into the dark night of McCarthyism. This 
plan will not work. 

Every day we see new signs that the leading sections 
of the Black Liberation movement, the labor move¬ 
ment, the peace movement, the student movement see 
the attack on Angela Davis as an attack on them. 

Angela Davis was chosen for this frame-up because 
in this one courageous woman they had the chance to 
strike at the upsurge of Black Americans in the com¬ 
munity and in the ranks of labor, the rising tide of 
dissent on the campuses, the growing outcry for peace 
and radical social change. 

However, as Angela put it, “they will rue the day 
that they attempted this.” For the American people 
will not let Angela Davis be isolated and sacrificed. 

We will turn into its opposite this campaign to 
silence and crush Angela and the causes which she 
represents. 

The fight for freedom is a new rallying cry of pro¬ 
gressive America, Black and white, in motion. Out of 





this successful struggle will come a new level of unity 
between the various sectors of struggling America such 
as the country has never seen. 

Not only will we return Angela safely to our ranks, 
but she shall resume a place of leadership in a move¬ 
ment that she will find transformed in the crucible of 
the struggle to free her and other political prisoners. 


For in freeing Angela the new-found strength of 
progressive America won’t be relaxed until every po¬ 
litical prisoner is free. The prison doors will also be 
opened for Bobby Seale, Ericka Huggins and all the 
others who today are held in political captivity. 


(Reprinted from the Daily World) 





WHAT YOU t#\ DO TO FREE AYGELTdAVIS! 


1. Write, wire, phone President Nixon demanding 
that he intercede with Governor Ronald Reagan of 
California to free Angela Davis. Write, wire, phone 
Governor Ronald Reagan to free Angela Davis. 

2. Write, wire, phone Albert J. Harris, Jr., Assistant 
State Attorney General, State of California, Sacra¬ 
mento, California, demanding that he take Angela 
Davis out of solitary confinement. 

3. Ask your Congressmen and Senators to help in 
the efforts to free Angela Davis. 

4. Hold community mass meetings with speakers, ex¬ 
plaining the violation of constitutional and human 
rights inherent in this frame-up, and its meaning to 
all in our nation. Get resolutions passed demanding 
Angela’s freedom now. Organize Angela Davis De¬ 
fense Committees to carry on. Bring this travesty on 


justice to every organization in your community. 

5. Rush funds to the Angela Davis Legal Defense 
Fund, c/o Mrs. Marvel Cooke, 409 Edgecomb Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 10039. Checks or money orders 
should be made out to: “Angela Davis Legal Defense 
Fund.” These monies will be applied exclusively to 
cover legal expenses. 

Published by Communist Party, U.S.A. 
* 23 W. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 10010 

* * * 

For information on membership in the Communist Party, 
write to CPUSA, 23 W. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 10010. 
Read the Daily World. 1-month trial subscription, $1.00. 
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Free Angela Davis, Bobby Seale, Ericka Huggins 

And All Political Prisoners 
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BSk Bulletin." I sent one 

_ Sanation Systems at University 

shorn* s place, and would like to be 
kept posted by you of the Black Caucus* activities. 

I enjoyed your article entitled "Communication with the Masses." 

Peace, power, uhuru, and all the rest }j 


JP* 







pac) pan-africjan congress, usa 


Box 551 A Dtt r oit, Michigan 48232 


April 29, 1971 


Elba Clemente 

1304 Haight Street 

San Francisco, California 94117 

Dear Sister, 


I received your letter and was very pleased to hear from you. 

By now you should have received the PAC Forum and you 
probably noticed that it is for two months, so this explains why 
you did not receive one last month. After reading it I'm sure 
you noticed that Stokely Carmichael was here. The brother really 
ran it! We had some beautiful discussions with him about what 
was going on in Guinea and jwhat is going on on the Continent. 

In the letter you sent me tiie Black Bulletin was out of sight! 

I especially dug the poemk "To Be Black", by Bobby Christmas. 

I read it at our last forum haeeting and the brothers and sisters 
really dug it. I will probably ha.ve it copied it it is OK with the 
brother. Please let me know if it is OK. 

Our organization is moving since you were last here, We have 
really been growing; we have bought a house and have really 
begun to develop some of our programs. When you come this 
way again you will see what I am talking about. 

Please send me your Black Bulletins when they come out. I'll 
try to send you some articles for it. 

Take good care. 
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Publications/Publicity Committee 



Festival of 

Af rican - American 
Performing Arts 


An Evening of 
African-American Music 

introducing 


Hugh Masekela & 

The Union of South Africa 

featuring Special Quest Artist 

Letta Mbulu 





IT IS WIDELY BELIEVED THAT AFRICAN MUSIC IS CONFINED TO THE 
DRUM AND THE FAMOUS "TARZANIAN" QUOTE .... "THE NATIVES ARE 
RESTLESS." 

IN SPITE OF AN EXTREME PREJUDICE TOWARDS AFRICAN MUSIC, DUE 
MAINLY TO THE HISTORIC MISINFORMATION AND MISREPRESENTATION OF 
THE SUBJECT, THERE IS NOW A SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENT TO PAY LONG 
OVERDUE ATTENTION TO THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AFRICAN RHYTHMS AND 
SOUNDS. 

BLACK-AMERICAN MUSIC HAS FINALLY PENETRATED THE INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC SOUND BARRIER. TO BE SURE, BLACK MUSIC IS NOW AND HAS ALWAYS 
BEEN MORE INFLUENCING THAN INFLUENCED. BLACK MUSIC IS AN ART FORM 
IN ITSELF. 

THIS EVENING WE WILL INTRODUCE THESE ELEMENTS OF CLOSELY 
RELATED BLACK MUSIC, SYNTHESIZING THEM INTO THE CREATION OF A 
TOTALLY NEW ART FORM. 





JOHANNESBURG HI-LITE JIVE 


South African dance music that originated in the urban African 
townships of South Africa at the turn of the century. All-night 
dances are usually held on Friday and Saturday nights in municipal 
dance halls for Blacks. 

DYAMBO 

The sun is going down and we've been working all day. It's 
time to go home, I'm anxious to see my loved ones and my companions. 

WELELE 

An old man cries to his friends to fill his pipe with something 
to smoke. He does not want to beg from the recently circumcised 
young men because they are too conceited and he won't ask the smaller 
boys because they will despise him. He is desperate for something 
to smoke. 

HEALING SONG (Bajabula Bonke) 

Nobody knows you when you're down and out. 

GEORGIA 

Traditional Southern American chain gang song — should be 
self-explanatory. 

KUKUDE 

Miners who lament their recruitment to come and work in Jonannes- 
burg’s gold mines singing, "I'm a long ways from home." 

RAILROAD 

Escape song sung by slaves on plantations in the South during the 
pre-Civil War days. "I'm gonna railroad early in the mornin' when the 
sun goes down." 

GRAZING IN THE GRASS 

South African dance music — American pop music. 

MAHLALELA 

Classic story of a lazy man who wants to do nothing. 

KUKUTSHI 

A young girl laments her lost love, crying for his return. 

USE MNCANI 

A woman politely refusing a younger, less experienced boy. 

"You are too little." 















YOU TOUCHED ME 


Self-explanatory. 

JIGIJELA 

"Don't throw stones." 

QONQOZA 

"I raised this child with love and care. He'll grow 
to make me proud." 


INTERMISSION 


AREDZE 

A song about a warrior standing tall with dignity. 

KEDUMETSE 

NOYANA 


Both are traditional African gospel. 

GUM BOOT DANCE 

Dance of South African mine workers to take their minds away 
from their plight beneath the earth. 

XA-MOLETSI 

We chose to call this music African-American Jazz, hoping no 
further explanation will be necessary. 

HUSH 

"Soon one mornin' death comes creeping in the room. Your 
mama won't do you no good." 

MAMANI 

A farm laborer is wailing at the end of the days work, happy 
to see the sun go down. He's so tired, he feels pain all over and 
calls out to his ancestors. 

MABASA 

A man hails all the people in his village to come and see 
this great dude Just returned from slaving in the gold mines. 

He praises his great big muscles from drilling gold, his thick 
black skin knocks him out. "This boy is a king," he says, "dig 
the way he walks and talks." 

PROGRAM SUBJECT TO CHANGE. 














LETTA MBULU (Vocals) — Orlando Township, Johannesburg, South Africa 
HUGH MASEKELA (Vocals-Trumpet) — Witbank, South Africa 

JONAS MOSA GWANGWA (Vocals-Trombone) — Orlando Township, Johannesburg, 

S.A. 

CAIPHUS "KATSE" SEMENYA (Vocals-Saxophone) — Alexandra Township, 

Johannesburg, S.A. 

NDUGU (Drums-Percussion) — Shreveport, Louisiana, U.S.A. 

ARTHUR ADAMS (Guitar) — Jackson, Tennessee, U.S.A. 

LANNY HARTLEY (Electric Piano) — Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. 

KENT BRINKLEY (Basses) — Burlington, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


WE WISH TO THANK CHISA RECORDS FOR MAKING ALL OF THIS POSSIBLE, 
AND CHISA RECORDS WISHES TO THANK MOTOWN RECORDS FOR MAKING 
CHISA RECORDS POSSIBLE. 


FESTIVAL OF AFRICAN-AMERICAN PERFORMING ARTS - All rights reserved. 








UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, California 
June 22, 1970 


Proposal for Funding 
of 

SUMMER TEEN TUTORIAL PROGRAM 
(For Polytechnic High School) 


Amount: $ 

July 5, 1971 - August ?7, 1971 


Submitted by: University of California Medical Center 
San Francisco, California 94122 


Proposed by: The Black Caucus (as suggested by James Haugabook) 
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SUMMER TEEN TURORIAL PROGRAM 


The Summer Teen Tutorial Program will use the services of 175 students, 25 from 
the University connunity of the San Francisco area and 150 from Polytechnic 
High School* Mr. Douglas Smith, Career Counselor of Polytechnic High School, 
will act as consultant. His salary will come from the San Francisco Unified 
School District at the request of the University of California San Francisco 
Medical Center. The teen-aged tutors will be instructed in morning workshops 
by University students on the following four subjects: Consumer Education, 

Medical Care and Dental Hygiene, Black History, and Economics. In the after¬ 
noon, the tutors will carry on community tutoring of children, grade levels 
kindergarten through seven, on relevant material covered in a morning workshop. 
This tutoring will take place in a home or back yard of a selected house on a 
block, or in whatever facilities are available for public use. During the 
afternoon tutoring hours, the University student counselors will be available 
for assistance to any neighborhood tutorial group requesting it. 

A daily schedule is as follows: 

9:00 - 11:00 workshop instruction of tutors 

12:00 - 1:00 lunch 

1:00 - 3:00 neighborhood tutoring 

3:30 - 4:00 (or later) review between tutors and counselors 

BUDGET: Salary for 8 Weeks 

1 Consultant - Mr. Donald Smith (Salary paid by S.F. School 

District) 

1 Director - college student 
3 Coordinators - 2 high school students 
1 college student 

3 Secretaries 

20 Counselors - college students 

123 Tutors - high school students 

Office supplies, misc., bus transportation(field trips) 


$ 640.00 

960.00 

960.00. 

6,000.00 

38,400.00 

496.00 

.4 a 7 ASb. nn 









I. OBJECTIVES 




A. To translate the concern of the University of California, San Francisco 
Campus regarding the Polytechnic High School and to provide an oppor¬ 
tunity to employ twenty-five (25) U.C. Medical students (from the 
Economic Opportunity Program) and 150 high school students to reach 

the economically and educationally deprived within the campus community. 

B. To familiarize kindergarten through 7th grade students with the value 
of higher education, thereby reducing the drop-out rate. 

C. To institute a summer tutorial program of concurrent education/work 
experience for the above-mentioned 25 students, as well as for 150 
Polytechnic High School students who are unemployed during the summer. 

D. To provide the means whereby k-7 students may realize their educational 
potential. 

E. To remove the students from a "street corner" situation and place them 
in an environment more conducive to learning by, 1) providing an 
opportunity for educationally and economically deprived young people 
to see themselves in a college or university environment, and 2) by 
providing jobs for the unemployed during the summer. 

F. To provide the University of California Medical Center at San Francisco 
with the opportunity to relate its concern and resources to the community. 

II. BACKGROUND 

A. General 

In a press release Tuesday, May 19, 1970, by the Institute for the 

Advancement of Urban Education (IAUE) the following announcement was made; 











"A school in our city may be dying. Polytechnic High 
School is in a life and death struggle with drastically 
reduced student enrollment and high teacher turn-over. 

The function of its vital organs is being hampered by 
fear and apathy, and without immediate and intensive 
treatment, its doors may be closed forever. 

If Poly does indeed close, Haight-Ashbury will be 
deprived of one of its most precious possessions: a 
center of learning and constructive social action. 

Similar tragedies are occurring in other inner-city 
communities throughout the nation, but in San Francisco 
something is being done about it! 

The San Francisco Board of Education has engaged a group 
of black educators and educational psychologists to 
diagnose the cause of the disease and, with student j 
teacher, parent and community support, bring about a 
reversal of the condition. 

The group, the Institute for the Advancement of Urban 
Education (IAUE), provides communities all over the 
-United States with a wide range of educational 
activities including staff training, model school design, 
basic surveys and research, community involvement and 
program evaluation." 

< 

In his statement on engaging the IAUE by the Board of Education, Wilson 
Riles (Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State of California) 

V 

stated, "The IAUE program at Polytechnic High School is a unique attempt to 
come to grips with one of the most difficult problems in American education 
today - that of providing effective education for the children of the city. 

It is my belief that this effort needs your participation and support." 


B. Un-met Needs 

Many approaches to the problems at Poly High need to be taken; especially 
that of unemployment during the summer vacation for minority groups. The 
tutorial program is not concerned with "cool" or "hot" summers as such. 

"Riot deterring" programs in the past have proved meaningless. Rather, 
we see this program as an enabling process—one which opens doors and 
provides summer job opportunities for the unemployed youth. 






Recognizing the need for summer jobs, the University, under the leader¬ 
ship of Dave Johnson, has taken some initiative to hire students through 
the N.Y.C. Other attempts have been made by some departments to put youths 
to work. These attempts have not been as successful as we would have 
liked, with each department working on a very "tight" budget. The program, 
if funded, would help solve some of the unemployment problems for young 
black, brown, and red students. 

III. PROPOSED TUTORIAL PROGRAM 

A. The summer teen tutorial program will use the services of 175 students, 
25 from the Economic Opportunity Program (EOP) of the University of California 
San Francisco Medical Center, and 150 from the Polytechnic High School. Mr. 
Douglas Smith will act as consultant. His salary will come from the San 
Francisco Board of Education. The teen-aged tutors will be instructed in 
morning workshops by the University students in the following five subjects: 
Medical Care, Dental Hygiene, Black History, Economics, and Political Science. 
In the afternoon the teen-tutors will carry on community tutoring of children, 
grade levels kindergarten through seven, 0children will have already taken home 
the information and inquiry sheets for parental consent in the first weeks of 
June before the end of the school year) on relevant material covered in the 
morning workshops. This tutoring will take place in a home o backyard of a 
house in a block or in whatever facilities are available for public use. There 
will be a maximun of six k-7 students in one group. Two teen-tutors will lead 
one group. During the afternoon tutoring hours the University counsellors will 
be available for assistance to any neighborhood tutorial group requesting it. 






DAILY TIME SCHEDULE 


Monday, July 5, 1971 


8:00 am. 

Get acquainted - Registration (continuous throughout the day) 

9:30 

General Assembly 

Remarks from program co-sponsors 

Remarks from Poly High principal, Alfred C. Simmons 

Role of University and Poly High students 

Role of committee chairman - group leaders 

Objectives of workshops - neighborhood tutoring 

Committee and workshop assignments 

Selection of staff personnel 

12:00 

LUNCH 

1:00 p.m. 

Staff meeting 

Committee meeting 

Sr. 

Group leaders' meeting 

3:00 

General Assembly 

Report from committee 

Staff report 

Group leaders' assignment 

Remarks from program director 

4:00 

Ad j ournment 


Tuesday, July 6, 1971* 

8:00 - 9:00 am General Assembly - Roll Call 


9:00 - 11:00 


Workshop instruction of tutors 





12:00 - 12:30 


LUNCH 


1:00 - 3:30 Neighborhood tutoring 

4:00 - 4:30 Review between tutors and counselors 

* Schedule same throughout the summer except for field trips which will be 
selected at a later date. 

B. Coordination of Program 

Coordination, follow-up and evaluation are essential components of a suc¬ 
cessful summer program. There will be problems common to all summer programs 
shared by participating units which can be solved most expeditiously by a 
coordinated effort. In a program of this kind where neighborhood mobility is 
dependent upon satisfactory workshop experience, follow-through of each 
tutor's progress is necessary. Evaluation of the total program within the 
University is necessary for current and future programs. 

IV. ADMINISTRATION OF GRANT 
A. Central Coordination 

The program is to be under the direct management of Poly High School 

Tr. 

with assistance from the University EOP. 

The Program Administrator 

1. Administer the use of program funds including maintenance of financial 
records. 

2. Coordinate recruitment of University EOP, High School and k-7 students. 

3. Conduct orientations for conselors and students. 

4. Provide resource information on community services to assist counselors 
and tutors in solving their personal problems (health, legal, family coun¬ 
seling and financial aid). 

5. Serve as a clearing house for suggestions regarding improvement of the • 
programs for discussion of common problems. 

6. Submit progress and financial reports to the Chancellor every two weeks 
or as often as requested. 








At the beginning of the school year, following approval of this proposal, 
the Poly Hi students will be made aware of the Summer Teen Program, Counselors, 
tutors, secretaries, etc,, will be chosen according to their grades, citizenship, 
and family economic status. 

In early May, letters will be sent to each k-7 school in the target 
area. From parent responses, we will determine how many children each tutor 
will have (preferably not more than 7). 

At the end of the year, the advisor and whomever he chooses (teachers, 
principal and school counselors) will select those people who will work in the 
Summer Teen Program. When the above have been selected, they will be 
counseled as to what and how they are to carry out the program. This instruction 
will come from the advisors and counselors who will have had the entire school 
year to prepare their instruction* 





SUMMER TEEN TUTORIAL PROGRAM 


The Summer Teen Tutorial Program will use the services of 175 
students, 25 from the university and college community of the 
San Francisco area and 150 from Polytechnic High School. 

Mr. Douglas Smith, Career Counselor of Polytechnic High School, 
will act as consultant. His salary will come from the San 
Francisco Unified School District at University of California 
San Francisco, Medical Center request. The teen-aged tutors 
will be instructed in morning workshops by the university 
students on the following four subjects: consumer education, 
medical care and dental hygiene, black history and economics. 

In the afternoon, the tutors will carry on community tutoring 
of children, grade levels kindergarten through seventh, on 
relevant material covered in a morning workshop. This tutoring 
will take place in a home or back yard of a selected house in 
a block, or in whatever facilities are available for public use. 
During the afternoon tutoring hours, the university or college 
student counselors will be available for assistance to any 
neighborhood tutorial group requesting it. 

A daily time schedule is as follows: 

,9:00-11:00 - workshop instruction of tutors 

12:00-1:00 - lunch 

1:00-3:0.0-neighborhood tutoring 

3:30-4:00 (or later) - review between tutors and 


counselors 


BUDGET: 


t. , . 

1 consultant - Mr. Donald Smith (salary paid by S.F. 



Unified School District) 


1 director - college student 

2 co-ordinators - X. high school student 


XL high school student 
X college student 


$ 640.00 


$ 960.00 


3 secretaries 

20 counselors - college students 


$ ybu.00 
$ 6 , 000.00 


office supplies, raise. 

bus transportation (field trips) 


Tutors - high school students 
ce supplies, raise. 


$38,400.00 
$ 400.00 
$ 96.00 


TOTAL PROPOSED BUDGET 


$49,936.00 






Black Caucus Office 

D/fcTY L//vgtf /N TH& jLauMD> fi-Y$P 

One of the greatest concentrations of our people on cam¬ 
pus exists in the Laundry Department. Our people in this.de¬ 
partment have Bravely challenged the administrators. Their 
struggle has been going on for many months,*.^ but unfortunatly 
most°of us in other areas on campus have vt tdtally unaware of 
their situation. Lists of grievances have been written from 
each of the different sections of this department, i.e., linen, 
seamstresses, and the dry sections. These people have gone 
to various administrative levels with their problems, but have 
received little support or aid. 

Their most recent struggle centered around the holiday 
time alloted for Christmas Eve. Here are some of their re¬ 
marks on this subject* . ^ ^ .. . 

"It has been our understanding, acoordmg to the Univer¬ 
sity rules and by-lawsf/)j#Each employee is entitled to 
two paid holidays within the fiscal year.' It is axso 
understood that these holiday*** may not always coinside 
with the national calender holidays,* Srf'tnTUniversity 
may choose 'to subs'ti'tu'tc a day which they feel will 
be" of more benefit to the majority of the employees on 
campus • . # with the understanding that these two days 
' * make up for . . .Rational holidays which the University 
does not honor. frWhy is it that when these substitue 
days occur management refuses to give employees these 
holidays? We know that certain departments on campus 
must maintain a skeleton crew on holidays when deemed 
necessary. But for the lest 2 years the seamstresses 
feel they have been treated ("unjustly in accordance to 
their holidays. . • In making out the holiday work 
schedules the employee isn't given the right to choose 
whether he can have pay, but rather is given.compen- 
sary time off, which we do not deem fair, as it is not 
done in good faith to the employee." 

Other grievances concern job training and job listings. 

Employees in this department feel they are not adequatly no¬ 
tified of job openings. It appears to them that . . . senior¬ 
ity doesn't count and that experience is irrelavent to some em¬ 
ployees . . . where transferes and promotions are concerned. 

These workers have also protested against orders to perform 
duties outside of their job classifications. They wonder if 
", . . these employees are still considered eligible forthe 
jobs v/hich the?/ were hired to v do, or are they to be consider¬ 
ed dual employees being vSW^ro perform double duties. It 
has also been noted that some seamstresses are being relocated 
and are be in 3 - forced to work in other cnxpjJt><L-<dL 

CXh-^o^ to srtcu&o frtS'ocx 

These employees, futher feel that the laundry operation^ 
are understaffed. They ask* "Have the University policies ^..a 
become so rigid that when employees, sever from the Universities ^ 
. . . there can be no replacements. 0^^ r 


Because of pressure from the workers the managers of this 
department have agreed to meet with the_employees. However, 
th»y refuse to meet with the rank and file workers; -hey in¬ 
sist upon only dealin 3 with the supervisors of the various sec¬ 
tions. Many employees have expressed that they are dissatis¬ 
fied with these tactics and would rather choose their own rep- 



resentatives. 
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These'meetings are'-heId on Fridays at. v p.m., in room 
Do come yourself, to 'these sessions, and find out what is coming 
down with our Brothers and Sisters. They need our support! We 
must unite our selves in our struggles and purposes. We can 
not afford to let ary of our people struggle alone. With unity 
lies power. A victory for one is a victory for all! 


^ i—. 
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GENERAL MEETING 
MAY 15, 1973 

ROOM 341 HSE - 12 NOON 

’ AGENDA 

1. Ratify selection of an Ad Hoc Committee to discuss December 8th 
demands. 

2. Black Caucus position on Moffitt Expansion and proposed 
construction of U.C. Dental School. 

3. Thomas Burbridge Public Service Award. (Black Caucus pledge 

$ 100 . 00 ) 

4. Charles Alexander - report on plans for a weekend conference. 

5. Committee Reports 

Grievance Committee - Otis Daniels 

Black Arts & Culture Committee - Donnia Brown 

Affirmative Action Committee - Harry Bufford 

6. New business 

ALL BLACK FACULTY, STUDENTS AND EMPLOYEES ARE URGED TO ATTEND 

cc: Ad Hoc Committee on December 8th Demands 

















HEART BEAT 

Not is Prentice 

Qiq fr ^Qfjohfcl*- 




I sat in Notis's warm and lovely living room wondering how I could possibily 

write an article for the Black Bulletin about Notis. A Black Woman whom I 

respected and admired. I was never close to Notis, like many of our Brothers 

and Sisters on this campus, and proably didn't know her as well as many of her 

close friends whom she devoted much time to. However I felt the need to write 

about her as I perceived her, not only as another Black Woman, but, as one of 

the rarest humans I have ever met. 

% 

My interview took its shape and form during a heated argument over the Vietnamese 
War. As always Notis proved to be a fighter for justice and peace, amongest all 

people. She was always for the n underdog M . She considered all people as part 

ft- U/6MAA/ 

of her family, Mother ...of peace and justice for all people. Her biggest causes 
was the Black people of this University, but her philosophy extended to all people, 
nothing meant more to her than "human life 11 . "If all the heads of government were 
Women, there would be an awful-lot-of-arguing, but-very-little-killing”. Notis 
could fight, but with a special kind of reasoning, she could bring foresight, know¬ 
ledge, and understanding to any situation or problem that would arise. People 
would ask for her time, because^i^^-N^ get involved, make their struggle 

her own, with this she would go to the Whites on this campus, and in her very 
special way would try to explain and tell her struggle and our people’s, so that any¬ 
one who listened could see the HEART BEAT that was Notis. In many ways it be¬ 
came a futile cause, but there are many whose minds and hearts she entered into. 
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She could tell it like'it is, th&a-'emyb'edy and open up everybody, sometimes it 

became plain to her that in order to change the narrow minds on this campus, 
she would have to change the whole University structure. She believed in the 
rules^but felt that the people who wrote the rules would blatantly break those 
same rules when it came down to choosing between Blacks and Whites and what 
they wanted for their own departments. (Avs yi&ck & < ) 

She first came to the University as a part-time employee at San Francisco 
General Hospital working in the Tumor Registry, left SFGH to work for the City 
for 6 months and came back to U. C. With very little experience behind her, she 

filled out her application for a job, and with the help of a friend who offered to 

* 

vouch^ for two years of experience, was able to gain employment. "I did not 
feel unique in anyway, I just needed a job and knew I was capable of learning 
whatever it was I had to learn to stay on the job ?i . ihere are many more Black 
People who have been refused employment on this campus either because of lack 
of experience or capabilities; but what it really comes down to, is the color of 
you] 
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Her first job was with CVRI, her title Senior Clerk Typist, Department Manager 
was Julius Qaimroe alad^A^s-0t^iarbe^, Supervisor Virginia E. Bunker. 
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( ,f I Ihebame involve^ with the Black Caucus much to the disfavor of one Uncle Julius 

* 

fifJ' h, w-aL 

and soon given three choices by Uncle Julius. 1. She would have to stop the 
flow of visitors fc© whom they came to her *u-‘UiibuiTicd their problems m4 * o * 

2. He (Sfc^VUiXliu $-) would find another position on campus, that in H ‘ 
fact really did not exist. 3. OR LEAVE." With this task in hand she came to A 

%-y^uA* ^<2 f-f- 

Hospital Administration, to work as a secretary. S ^ 

Qfe^j^-g'ly^bjraryTNA^-sin^^ DL r e c to r _a. fr d stayed ~-Qiy-fe^^-2--v-ea^s. J-tef t ^ 
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Tya-st&dy — djaarumttvabion,^arrd^m^>e---ilUa£l^Jgi^ r . po si ti ons, 

aJ^-p^omottbrrsT — "There was nothing left for me to say or do, despite my efforts, 

so I left^fct&<y>^£d*\3 s ^^^^^ *^I had to find something that would 

help me, faieJp others^ I enjoy working with Edward Bell, who has had his private 

s]\ f ~4<vt ^ ^h~^-XCcjL 

practice for 9 months now. RiNafcti^in^^ <b&t favarit^. wotkd-s 




Criminal Law and Civil Rights - Title 7 cases. "I'm learning alot", something 

i 

many Whites at U. C. are afraid to let Black^experience. She is now receiving 
-jw_ir< v ~ cOXi\ 

coaching with Jean Nelson, secretary to John Dearman, 6 hours a week. 
h, a, d^cjs^s wi fe, — yotKjr^y-d^ caJbs^__gL''bj}y/time 
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# 3 


When I asked how she felt about leaving Don Bartlow, new Assistant to the 

%A ks ULe>-V-SL^_y, 

Director. "I'm sad about that, but Don and I both knew that ypu-ean't chang-e 
tb.e\s^&t£m* j£e can crtxly make things better for the individuals in his own departments^, 
itSAoWly-^start, Sa^s Don Bartlow about losing Notis, "I'll never find someone 
to replace her, we had a very special feond, she could be Johnny on the Spot, 
her tempo was quick, and there was very little she could not handle, she viewed 
people as humans and not in a certain frame of reference. People were drawn 

f 

to her, and demanded much of her. It got to her, I know# she would go home 

* 

and worry about certain situations which she had no control of, like anyJMother 
worrys about her own. She was at the start of everything, she was HEART BEAT", 

Notis: "working at the University of California, San Francisco Medical Center, 

TlBS^HAS BEEN A BIG TRIP./ Had she had the words and time 
she would write a book". 
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The Angela Davis Verdict 


WASHINGTON—With galling haste, mil . 
I lions of Americans have tried to portray 
I the acquittal of Angela Davis as proof that 
the American system of justice is fair, 

! throwing equal protections around the poor’, 
the black, the unpopular. 

It is galling because the people saying 
this are, for the most part, the very people 
who leaped with unbecoming speed to de¬ 
clare Miss Davis guilty of plotting and 
facilitating kidnapping and murder. 

BLACK MILITANCY is itself close to a 
crime today in many circles of this coun¬ 
try, the Justice Department being one of 
them. Add the fact that Miss Davis is an 
avowed Communist, a well-known “trouble- • 
maker” and one who indulges in rhetoric 
that enflames the hackles of the “silent ma¬ 
jority,” and it seemed too much to hope 
that white jurors would acquit her and then 
wind up at her victory celebration. 

Yet, it is an outrage to call the Davis 
decision a vindication of our system of jus¬ 
tice. The whole of the mess surrounding 
Miss Davis’ prosecution constitutes some 
very serious indictments of our system of 
justice. 

How can we forget that this woman, now 
declared innocent, was held in jail for 16 
months without bail? 

Then there is the case of the “Soledad 
Brothers,” George Jackson, Fleeta Drumgo 
and John Clutchette — three men accused 
of killing Soledad Prison guard John V 
Mills on Jan. 20,1970- 

First, consider the fact that Jackson had 
served almost 11 years of an “up to life 
sentence” for a $70 armed robbery at the 
time Mills was killed. He was suffering con¬ 
finement and punishment that tends to get 
a little stiffer under our system if you are 
poor, or black, or uneducated, and let no 


one doubt that among 'our 1,600,000 prison 
inmates are many innocent poor people, 
and others suffering severe punishment for 
small offenses. 

(It was her love for Jackson, the prose¬ 
cution contended without convincing the 
jury, that caused Miss Davis to plot and 
abet the Marin County kidnap attempt that 
led to four deaths.) 

The bitter fruits of this situation fell 
anew in August 1971 when Jackson was 
killed in an alleged escape attempt from 
San Quentin prison — the “escape” allega¬ 
tion viewed with grave doubts by many 
Americans, this reporter included. 

Then in March 1972 came the bitter iro¬ 
ny of Drumgo and Clutchette being found 
not guilty of the murder of Mills, leaving 
the horrible picture of Jackson dying while 
allegedly trying to escape prosecution for a 
murder he did not commit. 

What the Davis acquittal seems to say is 
this: if you take 12 normally decent Ameri¬ 
cans, of whatever race, and expose them to 
competent attorneys, fair judges and all the 
evidence, those jurors will often rise above 
the meanness, the bigotry of an ill-informed 
society that is too often warped by govern¬ 
mental propaganda passed along by a 
less-than-diligent press. 

THAT JURY in San Jose could have 
looked at the cold evidence and decided 
not guilty” and then fled from the scene 
as fast as possible. 

But those jurors saw her as a human 
being who had suffered a two-year ordeal. 
They stayed around to celebrate out of em¬ 
pathy but also out of the satisfaction that 
they had contributed to the too-weak fight 
against big-government oppression and po¬ 
litical persecutions. 
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MARCH 16 - THE PEOPLE'S DAY IN COURT 

Angela Davis and Ruchell Magee appeared in Marin County court 
on March 16 in the third hearing of their case. Apart from a 
brief hearing on March 9, in which attorneys Margaret Burnham 
and A1 Brotsky argued unsuccessfully for removal to a larger 
courtroom, Angela and Ruchell have not been in court since early 
January. 

Courtroom change blocked 

The injustice of such a long delay was only compounded by 
Judge Wilson’s refusal to move to a larger courtroom. Prosecutor 
Harris argued that there were already empty seats in the tiny 
Marin courtroom, but Harris’s argument covered up the fact that 
a number of people-mainly Black—were arbitrarily denied admis¬ 
sion and then literally locked out of the courtroom. 

The state’s fear of public interest in the case seems to be proof 
of the innocence of Ruchell and Angela. The constitutional 
right of Angela and Ruchell to a fair trial, a public trial, is clearly 
being denied. Why? Because both Angela and Ruchell have tried 
to expose the corruption and injustice of the court and penal 
systems and put the finger on the real criminals, the men who con¬ 
trol the courts and prisons. 

Mobilization successful 

A massive West Coast mobilization was called for March 16 to put 
pressure on the state, to show them that the brothers and sisters 
of the defendants would take responsibility for their welfare. The 
“People’s Day in Court,” organized by several local California 
committees affiliated with the National United Committee, was 
a successful and powerful effort. People were bussed in from as 
far away as Washington on the north and San Diego on the 
south, but most of the crowd of 1500 or more came from large 
Black communities in Oakland, Richmond and San Francisco. 

West Coast organizing session 

Since only 27 spectators were allowed into court, apart from 
Angela’s family of 13 and more than 60 reporters, the majority 
of the crowd participated in an important West Coast Organizing 
Session pulled together around the general problem of defense 
of political prisoners. Every major West Coast defense committee 
participated: the Los Siete Defense Committee, the Soledad 
Brothers Defense Committee, NUCFAD, the Ruchell Magee 
Defense Committee and the Tucson Working Committee. Other 
political parties and organizations involved in defense work also 
sent representatives; among these were the Black Panther 
Party, the Red Guard, the Japanese-American Community Cen¬ 
ter, the Young Workers Liberation League, the International 


Black Workers Congress and a number of concerned labor groups. 
Several law firms and law collectives from the Bay Area also 
participated, plus five organizations with considerable experi¬ 
ence in dealing directly with problems facing inmates of the 
prisons in the Bay Area. These groups were the Harriet Tubman 
Foundation, Connections, SATE (Social Advancement Through 
Education-a Black group of former San Quentin inmates), 
EMPLEO (the Chicano equivalent of SATE), and the Calif¬ 
ornia Prisoners Union. 

The purpose of the session was to exchange information and or¬ 
ganizational techniques, particularly with respect to community 
organizing. The real benefits of the session, apart from the ex¬ 
changing of information, lay in the active cooperation of so 
many groups working in the same general direction plus the 
large scale involvement of more than a thousand people from 
Bay Area communities. March 16 may well have been an im¬ 
portant milestone in the building of a truly massive organization 
dedicated to freeing all political prisoners. 

MARCH 16-17: THE LEGAL SCENE 

These court days, Tuesday and Wednesday, belonged to Ruchell 
Magee—and it was the power of the people which created this 
opportunity for Brother Ru to speak. The huge amount of pub¬ 
licity generated by many defense committees and the Black 
Panther Party paper around Ruchell’s case finally paid off, for 
Ruchell Magee was at last allowed to speak out in his own de¬ 
fense. His long and eloquent argument that he must represent 
himself in court forever destroyed the myth that Ruchell Magee 
is a stupid convict, incompetent to conduct a defense. 

Ruchell speaks out 

This myth, created by a racist Louisiana court, sustained by the 
establishment press and especially by Prosecutor Harris, fell 
apart as Ruchell—in chains—argued that he and he alone could 
untangle the web of racist injustices around his illegal con¬ 
viction for kidnapping in 1963. Ruchell continued, with the 
lawyers and spectators alike absolutely silent, to attack the 
racism of the court and penal system and the involuntary slavery 
of the inmate population. 

“What remedy or fair justice does a Black man have when he has 
been willfully convicted on known perjured testimony,” 

Ruchell charged, “repeatedly beaten unmercifully by the police, 
even during his trial, in the presence of the trial judge and spec¬ 
tators . . . —plead guilty by court-appointed lawyers over his 
own objections, railroaded to prison, denied the right to have the 
trial transcript or timely appeal filed, and now, criminally 
oppressed, harrassed and tormented in prison!” 







These were the words of a Black convict illegally confined since 
age 17, having spent the last 19 months for the most part in 
solitary confinement. This man created and shaped his own in¬ 
tellect out of his desperate attempt to survive, to avoid murder 
at the hands of the state. 

But Judge McMurray denied Magee’s motion-not, he said, 
because Rucheli is unintelligent, but because his case has become 
exceedingly complex. 

Complicated case 

McMurray was correct about the confusion surrounding Ruchell’s 
case. Magee has had a motion for removal of his case to a Federal 
court on file for some time. He has argued that he cannot get a 
fair trial in the state courts on grounds of racism and prejudice; he 
has also argued that filing his motion for removal to Federal 
court makes it illegal for the state to further prosecute him. 

Brother Ru is right in saying that he has little chance of getting 
a fair hearing of his case—but he has no chance of appearing in 
Federal court. Rucheli has done too good a job of exposing 
corruption and racism in the court system to receive a fair hear¬ 
ing on any level—he has become a political prisoner, and the 
state will continue to force a muzzle on Rucheli Magee. 

Ruchell's victory 

For Brother Ru, McMurray’s refusal was only added proof of 
the injustice of the court system. The next day, Wednesday, 
Rucheli made what was for him the next logical move: he de¬ 
manded that Judge McMurray disqualify himself on grounds of 
prejudice. McMurray retired to his chambers to deliberate and 
returned in an hour to announce his decision: he agreed that he 
was in fact prejudiced and would disqualify himself. “I have 
heard you, Mr. Magee,” said McMurray, “and you have pre¬ 
vailed.” Magee, triumphant, shouted, “Step down! He’s 
stepping down!”The state’s prosecution of Rucheli Magee 
and Angela Daivs for kidnapping, murder and conspiracy had 
been brought to a halt. 

Next step uncertain 

The effect on Angela’s legal defense was not immediately 
apparent. Attorney Mike Tigar had ended Tuesday’s session with 
a brilliant argument that the indictment against Angela and 
Rucheli be dropped for lack of evidence. On Wednesday, 
Prosecutor Harris was to have replied, but Judge McMurray’s 
disqualification ended those proceedings. Chief Defense counsel 
Howard Moore wanted to argue the motion for bail before 
McMurray left the bench. Angela’s detention is illegal, Moore 
said-and her right to be heard on the bail question is all the 
more important considering the punitive treatment she has re¬ 
ceived. Bad food, no exercise, no exposure to sunlight, and 
sometimes brutal treatment by matrons-these have taken their 
toll of Angela’s health, Moore argued, insisting that the bail 
motion be heard. 

But the judge agreed with Magee’s objection that he had already 
ruled and that all proceedings were-at least temporarily- 


ended. Brother Ru acted after weighing a delicate problem: 
if you know that all judges are more or less servants of an 
oppressive government, how do you as a defendant realisti¬ 
cally choose between judges, some of whom will be openly 
fascistic and some not? Rucheli decided that McMurray was not 
a realistic choice, and he may have been right. The “split” 
between Angela and Rucheli widely reported in the establishment 
press must be strongly discounted-Angela and her lawyers 
don’t want to sever their defense from Ruchell’s defense: they 
blame the state for this illegal prosecution and all of its conse¬ 
quences. 

The search for a new judge began Wednesday afternoon, March 
Angela was returned to her de facto solitary confinement in the 
Marin County jail, and Rucheli was taken, in chains, back to San 
Quentin. On March 23, the California Judicial Council announ¬ 
ced the temporary appointment of a San Mateo County Superior 
Court Judge. San Mateo County is small, wealthy, conservative, 
and white—a typical bad omen. 

Legal defense fund 

The Angela Davis Legal Defense Fund is in the process of collect¬ 
ing money specifically to help pay the increasingly large court 
costs in her case. Approximately $10,000.00 in such costs has 
already been consumed in the past four months, and the bills 
will increase sharply as the defense team of Howard Moore, 
Margaret Burnham, Sheldon Otis, Mike Tigar and Dennis 
Roberts intensify their work. Contribute to the fund, if you can, 
or to the NUCFAD, which has equally great expenses in its 
attempt to get the truth out to the people. It’s a time for mo¬ 
bilization and support—it’s the people’s responsibility to free 
their sisters and brothers and themselves. 


This newsletter is a co-operative effort of people committed to 
freeing Angela and all political prisoners. We hope to offer up- 
to-date legal infomation and political analysis which your 
local paper won 7 give (for obvious reasons). The more support 
you give us the better our newsletter will be. Send contri¬ 
butions to: 

National United Committee to Free Angela Davis 

3450 West 43rd Street, Suite 104 
Los Angeles, California 90008 
Phone (213) 2964402 

Angela Davis Legal Defense Fund 

112 West 120th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10027 
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Rule 19. Employee Development - Contd. 

Chancellors are encouraged to designate such 
training as mandatory for supervisors. 

( 3 ) A determination of campus training needs and 
an evaluation of the effectiveness of on- 
campus or on-site training programs shall be 
a continuing part of the authority of the 
Personnel Manager in support of this policy. 

E. The primary desire for development must originate 
with the employee. His supervisor gives meaning 
and direction to that desire by the formulation of 
individual employee development plans for those 
employees who wish to participate in a development 
program. 

(1) Whenever it is anticipated that the indi¬ 
vidual’s development plan will involve sub¬ 
stantial or long-range time off with pay, 
payment of fees, or other training expenses, 
the plan will be formalized in writing by 
the supervisor and will be considered 
"approved" after review and concurrence by 
the department chairman or comparable admin¬ 
istrative authority and the Personnel Manager. 

(2) Supervisors shall regularly evaluate all 
phases of the development of their subor¬ 
dinates. 

F. When a department chairman or comparable adminis¬ 
trative authority requires that an employee par¬ 
ticipate in a conference, seminar, or educational 
workshop, it shall be at department expense, and 
time spent participating will be considered as 
hours worked. 

Voluntary attendance at training programs out¬ 
side of scheduled working hours, or attendance 
(outside of scheduled working hours)resulting 
from mutual agreement between supervisor and em¬ 
ployee, however, is not hours worked even if 
directly related to the job and the incidental 
costs are paid for by the department. 

G. Participation in professional or technical associ¬ 
ations which are directly related to the em¬ 
ployee^ primary position function is recognized 
as a valuable component of employee development 
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Rule 19. Employee Development - Contd. 

and shall be encouraged. Generally the employee 
has a responsibility to finance his own develop¬ 
ment in terms of participation in associations. 
Whether or not such participation is considered 
to be hours worked shall be determined by the 
appropriate Chancellor or comparable adminis¬ 
trative authority from the facts in each case. 

%. 19. ^ Procedures 

Procedures for this policy shall be developed and 
administered by the campus Personnel Manager in co¬ 
ordination with department chairmen and comparable 
administrative authorities. (Reduced fee enrollment 
is permitted under Rule l6.) 

* 19.5 Reports 

Records shall be maintained for such reports as may 
be requested by the President. As a minimum, records 
of actions in the areas of training needs and goals, 
training programs, participation in training,cost, and 
evaluation of training shall be maintained. 




Revised July, 19^9 
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Rale 19 

RULE 19. EMPLOYEE DEVELOPMENT 

19.1 Purpose 

The purpose oi this policy is to provide enployees with 
career development opportunities to improve their ser¬ 
vice to the University and to assist them in obtaining 
advancement by merit. These opportunities include 
special programs for the economically or educationally 
disadvantaged. 

19.2 Policy 

Each Chancellor and comparable administrative author¬ 
ity shall establish regulations to provide for a 
comprehensive employee development program which, 
within resources available, may include: enrollment 
in regular University courses as well as courses 
offered by other approved educational sources; par¬ 
ticipation in on-campus or on-site training and de¬ 
velopment programs; attendance at conferences, semi¬ 
nars, and similar workshops; participation in work- 
oriented professional and technical associations. 

In addition, each Chancellor and comparable adminis¬ 
trative authority may, as part of an affirmative 
action program, establish special programs which may 
include pre-employment training and training in basic 
and special skills. 

19.3 General Provisions 


A. An employee who meets the admissions requirements 
may enroll in regular work-related University 
courses or any other training or educational 
course, either outside of his scheduled working 
hours, during his scheduled working hours with 

an adjusted work schedule of equivalent hours, 
or with reduced pay. Approval by his department 
chairman or comparable administrative authority 
is required in the latter two instances. 

B. A department chairman or comparable administrative 
authority, with the concurrence of the Personnel 
Manager, is authorized to permit a full-time em¬ 
ployee time off with pay to attend regular work- 
related University courses, as well as work- 
related courses offered by other educational 
sources, during the employee's scheduled working 

hours, provided that: . 

Revised July, 1969 
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Rule 19. Employee Development - Contd. 

(1) The course is a part of the employee's de¬ 
velopment plan, and 

(2) The absence with pay shall not exceed six 
working hours-per week. Specific affirmative 
action programs may exceed six working hours 
per week with the specific approval of the 
Chancellor or comparable administrative 
authority. 

This delegation of authority carries with it the 
enjoinder that it will be exercised in a positive 
manner, encouraging and supporting employees who 
desire career development through time off and 
fee payment, beginning with training in basic 
skills, if necessary. 

C. The department chairman or comparable adminis- 
f trative authority is authorized to approve reim¬ 

bursement for all or part of the fees payable for 
educational courses described in paragraphs 19*3 A 
and B. Appropriate existing departmental funds 
shall be used for this purpose. Before such reim¬ 
bursement is approved, the employee must submit 
written proof of acceptable course completion. 





D. Employees shall be encouraged to participate in 
on-campus or on-site training and development pro¬ 
grams. Participation during the employee's 
scheduled working hours shall be considered as 
time worked, provided that the program is part of 
the employee’s development plan. The department 
chairman or comparable administrative authority 
is authorized to approve payment for such pro¬ 
grams. 

(1) The Personnel Manager shall assist by pro¬ 
viding on-campus or on-site training and 
development programs to support University 
needs and this policy. 

(2) Supervisory and performance evaluation train¬ 
ing shall be made available to all newly- 
appointed supervisors either before they 
assume supervisory duties or as soon there¬ 
after as possible. Present and potential 
supervisors shall be invited to attend such 
programs; and, as funds become available, 

Revised July, 19&9 








Rule 16 


RULE l6. REDUCED FEE ENROLLMENT BENEFIT 

16.1 Purpose 

The purpose of the policy is to provide employees with 
a reduced fee enrollment to University courses so that 
they may satisfy their educational growth needs in 
areas of special interest. 

16.2 Policy 

Full-time University employees who are not subject to 
non-resident tuition and who have worked full time for 
the University for at least six months prior to the 
latest date registration will be accepted may register 
as students under this policy by payment of one-third 
of both the University Registration Fee and the Edu¬ 
cational Fee. They will be permitted to enroll in 
University courses not to exceed six units or one 
course per quarter, whichever is greater. 

16.3 General Provisions 

A. An employee may enroll in regular session Uni¬ 
versity courses at reduced fee either outside of 
his scheduled working hours, during his scheduled 
working hours with an adjusted work schedule of 
equivalent hours, or with reduced pay, after re¬ 
ceiving approval of his department chairman or 
comparable administrative authority for adjust¬ 
ment of work schedule or reduced pay and. the 
campus Personnel Manager for determination of 
eligibility. Work-oriented courses are covered 
by Rule 19-3 B aJid C. 

B. This policy applies to regular session courses 
only, whether taken for credit or not. 

C. An employee who registers under this policy is 
not eligible for the services and facilities of 
the Counseling Center, the Gymnasia, or the 
Student Health Service, other than for required 
examinations. 

D. An employee who registers under this policy must 
meet the admissions requirements of the Uni¬ 
versity. 


Revised April, 1970 











Rule 16. Reduced Fee l»ollment Benefit - Contd. 

E. Fee refunds shall be allowed under the same pro¬ 
cedures applicable to regular students. 

16.4 Procedures 

This policy shall be administered by the campus 
Personnel Manager. 

16.5 Reports 

Records shall be maintained for such reports as may 
be required by the President. As a minimum, such^ 
records shall contain data on employee participation 
by name, course, and cost to the University. 
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"LIFT EVERY VOICE AND SING" 


Lift every voice and sing, till earth and heaven ring, 
ring with the harmonies of liberty, let our rejoicing 
rise high as the listning skies, let it resound loud 
as the rolling sea. Sing a song full of the faith that 
the dark past has taught us, sing a song full of the 
hope that the present has brought us; facing the rising 
sun of our new day begun, let us march on till victory 
is won. 

Stony the road we trod, bitter the chastning rod, felt 
in the days when hope unborn had died; yet with a steady 
beat, have not our weary feet some to the place for which 
our fathers sighed? We have come over a way that with 
tears has been watered, we have come, treading our path 
thro' the blood of the slaughtered, out from the gloomy 
past, till now we stand at last where the white gleam 
of our bright star is cast. j 


By: James W. Johnson & J. Rosamond Johnson 


PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION: Mr. David Johnson 

Co-Chairman, Black Arts and Culture 
Committee 


SELECTIONS BY: 


Polytechnic Inspiration Choir 


DIRECTOR: 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR: 
ORGANIST: 

PIANIST: 


Mr. Johnny L. Land 
Mr. Walter Hight 
Mr. Melvin Seals 
Mr. Phillip Wesley 


GUEST SPEAKER: Dr. Joseph White, 

Professor, Psychology; Comparative 
Culture, University of California 
Irvine 


SELECTIONS BY: 


Polytechnic Inspiration Choir 


"LIFT EVERY VOICE AND SING" 
(Audience please rise and join in) 


FILM: 


"Martin Luther King, Jr., From 
Montgomery to Memphis" 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS: 


U.C.S.F. - COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND LECTURES 

MARCUS BOOK STORE - 540 MC ALLISTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
UWK J dcccadph nwn TFAr.HTNG 






FREE AT LAST 




TRIBUTE 


Dr. MARTIN LUTHER KING, Jr- 


1929 — 1968 















FOR BLACK BULLETIN 


BLACK CAUCUS AFFIRMATIVE ACTION COMMITTEE 
TO MEET WITH U.C. HALL TO DISCUSS THE ABSENCE 
OF AN AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PROGRAM ON UNIVERSITY 
CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS. 

/s 

The Black Causus ha s been very concerned with the absence of an Affirmative 
Action Program in the University construction projects. Before construction 
began on the clinics building the caucus presented an Affirmative action request 
for a program to include minority craftsmen in their construction projects. 

The program was presented to Berkely counsal for review and that's as far as it 
has gone. 

While the AAP progra m still sits in the president's office the clinic 
building is nearly 90% completed and minorities still have not gotten the opportunity 
towork at the skilled trades on the Building. Several attempts have been made to get 
the program moving; the most recent was a meeting with Larry Custus of the President's 
Office. Out of their meeting the AA committee agreeded to solicit community support 
such as the meeting with Assembleman Willie Brown, who is chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee who might also apply pressure to the President's Office. Their meeting 
took place on the 13th of March. There was a letter sent to the President's office 

(Date March 14, 1972) expressing our concern over the lack of affirmative action on 
University construction projects. Also the West Coast Region of the NAACP requested a 
meeting with the Regents and adopted a resolution relating to the absence of a con¬ 
struction Affirmative Action Program at the University. Subsequently they have offered 
their assistance to minority employees within the University of Calif, who are seeking 
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support in their effort to insure an effective 


University "Affirmative Action 


Program." 
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CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS. 


The Black Caucus has been very concerned with the absence of an Affirmative 
Action Program in the University construction projects. Before construction 

began on the clinic>buiTding the caucus presented an Affirmative action request 
for a program to include minority cra r t men in their construction projects. 

The program was presented to Berkely counsal for review and that's as far as it 
has gone. ( 

While the AAP program still s -fr eto in the president's office the clinic 
building 1 ^ neary 90% completed and minority si #i» l di d /not gift the opportunity to 
•JW0ER at the Sttfahatiia<ter on the Building. Several attempts have been made to get 
the program moving 1 , the most recent was a meeting with Larry Custer of the Resident! 
Office. Out of their meeting the AA committee agjreeded to Solicit community 
S / upport / r~^uch as the meeting with Assembleman Willie Brown, who is chairman 
of the \/ays and flje ans Committee who might also apply pressure to the Presidents 
$ffi ce. Their meeting took place on the 13th of March. There was a letter sent 

I y 

to the presidents office (Date 1/4 expressing our concern v*t*h the lack 

of affirmative action on University construction projects. Also the West (coast 
Region of the NAACP requested a meeting with the Regents and adopted a resolution 
relating to the absence of a construction Affirmative Action Program at the 
•^fekAiU-tocy 11 .w-itfr-'w'fuWr their assistance to minority employees 


within the (/niversity of Calif, who are seeking support in their effort to insure 
an effective University “Affirmative Action Program.' 
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There 




been some responf from the President's ^ffice and^ould like to meet 
with the Black Caucus to discuss the Program. We will inform you ^Lthe results 
of the meeting in the next issue of the Black Bulletin. 
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Ah Omf&udUj-e Move- Qoa. fluitiee. 


Mrs. Georgia B. Jackson is attempting to bring together persons 
and groups from all points on the political spectrum to join with 
her to petition the United Nations for an investigation of the death 
of her son, George L. Jackson. Note well, that it is not simply to 
discover the murderers of her son, but to seek and bring before the 
world’s eye the inhumane subjugation of the convict class to the 
arbitrary and capricious control of a few men. The murder of George 
L. Jackson is a strong illustration of the atrocities perpetrated daily 
with impunity against the human rights of individuals incarcerated 
in penal institutions throughout this nation. 

The United Nations was selected for two reasons. First, the proba ¬ 
bil ity of securing an unbiased investigation of the penal system jin 
general and the murder of George L. Jackson, in part icular) from th_e 

leaders of this nation are_remote. Secondly, human j jghts-and their_^ 

protpr»tin?r^f7T)cv ond the legal fiction that is the natio n state. The 
universality Of TrumaiTrights cannot be denied. Even the United 
States government has recognized this fact on several occasions when 
its monied interest was not directly involved. The time is now that 
this government be made to defend its debauchery of human beings 
in an international forum. 

An individual can petition the Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations, if he can comply with the conditions and precedents 
contained in United Nations Resolution 1503. Initially the peti- 
tioning individual must exhaust all national remedies or, if he can 
show that to pursue said remedies woulcf be futile, then he need not 
eiAi^T same. The la t ter. We believe , can be provetrb eyund^any 
reasonable doubt. The petitioner must then show thatthe inciaertt— 
he is bringing^to'the attention of the Commission is a part of a ‘ con¬ 
sistent pattern of gross violations of human rights” perpetrated by 
the government involved. Said violations must be such that they 
can be reliably attested to. There are few people outside the prison 
system that would deny that penal institutions in this country fit 
the above stated formula. 

There are two other texts of International documents that will be 
relied upon for the substantive portion of the communication. The 





















Universal De^^ktion of Human Rights, to which the ^^ed States 
is a signatory, provides the basic International law for the communi¬ 
cation. The Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners, 
to which the United States is not a signatory, even though it is not 
an International law, provides an insight and direction that the com¬ 
munication will take. 

The importance of creating a new forum for the hearing of 
grievances with respect to human rights cannot be understated. With 
the current trend in the restructuring of the courts across this 
country, what passed for justice in the ’60’s will become an unob¬ 
tainable ideal in the ’70’s. We must move on all levels, from local 
people’s tribunals to world forums to attack the deprivation of 
human rights in the walled and unwalled prisons of this nation. 

The timetable for preparation and filing of the communication is 
as follows: 

September 5,1971 We began circulating petitions throughout 
the world for persons’ signatures demanding that the United Nations 
investigate the death of George L. Jackson. 

October 8, 1971 Mrs. Jackson discussed the communication 
with foreign correspondents and United Nations’ delegates to test 
international opinion for possible support. 

October 22-25, 1971 There will be a fact finding panel convened 
in Washington, D.C. as part of the Peoples Coalition for Justice 
People’s Tribunal to gather information on prisons across the nation. 

Circa January, 1972 There will be a conference at which papers, 
will be presented by prison groups, ex-offenders and scholars which 
will ultimately become the body of the communication to the United 
Nations. 

Circa March, 1972 The communication will be lodged with the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The communication will be watchdogged by a special committee 
of organizations which have non-government organizational status 
with the United Nations. 

The project is a monumental one; a favorable outcome would have 
far reaching consequences . . . we are soliciting full partnerships in 

this endeavor. 


Your requests for United Nations Petitions and literature 
may be sent to: 

Mrs. Georgia B. Jackson, Penny Jackson or 
Edward Bell, Esquire 
P. O. Box 68 

Berkeley, California 94701 
Or call: (415) 548-2484 


Donations may be sent to: 

George Jackson Prison Movement 
P. O. Box 68 

Berkeley, California 94701 






The Black Caucus is responsible for matters concerning black people on the 
cmapus and in the community; it is an instrument through which equal and fair 
treatment is obtained through combating racism, insuring a pleasant working 
environment, publishing an informative Black Bulletin, and launching numerous 
campus activities relevant to the continued struggle of the black campus 
community. 

The Black Ca-cus needs a full-time secretary in order to effectively carry 
out its objectives. 


Proposed Financial Needs: 


Secretary (full-time) 

Office Supplies 

'V £ Vvt(^T;V 1 0J'r 

Total Expenses 


$ 7,000 per year 
/ / 

3,000 per year 
%ooo 

10,000 per ye-arr 

13 , Oo o 


These proposed finances, which will be very helpful to us, represent a 
modest estimate as to meeting our needs. 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE BLACK CAUCUS 

The assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King came as a shocking and unspeakable 
tragedy to many Americans. For many this crime signified an end to a I I hope of a 
non-violent resolution of the problems of race relations in the United States. For 
those black Americans - a majority - who had not already turned away from Dr. King's 
non-violent approach to the quest for justice, it seemed as if their future had 
suddenly been sealed off. In this atmosphere of grief and foreboding, Black Ameri¬ 
cans, who serve in various capacities on this campus, came together in a caucus 
to ask ourselves, where, now, do we go? 

The Black Caucus is a forum open to all black men and women on this campus. 

Here they may openly express themselves regarding matters of race as they affect 
life on the campus and the community. The Caucus will serve as an instrument for 
the formation of a black concensus on those racial matters that affect every person 
on this campus. This concensus will then be presented to the Administration for 
appropriate action. 

This campus, to a large extent, reflects social and economic relations as they 
exist in the Bay Area communities. The campus, as a community of scholars and stu¬ 
dents, has a high proportion of socially concerned individuals; however, if racism 
is to be dealt with effectively, black people must become an integral part of the 
decision-making process on this campus. 

At the present time, there are no effective channels for communication of the 
grievances of many of the black employees. The Black Caucus intends to provide 
that channeI. 


***************************************** 


IDENTITY 

A Non-soc io log i ca I, Highly 
Unprofessional Soul Sister's 
Candid Appraisal 

"What do you people want?" "Would you 
rather be called Black or Negro?" "What 
is a natural?" "How do you get it that 
way?" The questions besiege us constantly. 
At the very least they are an irritation. 
At the very worst they are an insult. 

Black people are surrounded by sometimes 
sympathetic, occasionally hostile, often 
ignorant, possibly liberal, but always 
curious white people. We (black and 
white) have lived together in this coun¬ 
try for at least 400 years. Despite 
the disenfranchisement, the oppression, 
the systematic exclusion from the Ameri¬ 
can Dream, black people have come into 
(cont'd on page 2, col. I) 


RECRUITMENT OF MINORITY STUDENTS 

David and Helen Wren 

Over the last four weeks, the Commit¬ 
tee for Minority Recruitment (CMR), con¬ 
sisting of members from the Black Caucus 
students, faculty members and employees 
at the San Francisco Medical Center, has 
begun to revitalize measures to attract 
more blacks and other racial minorities 
to the Health Professional and Allied 
Health Professional programs here at the 
Medical Center. 

After about three weeks of ground - 
breaking, meetings, conferences, orienta 
tion and communications, CMR has finally 
gained the support and sanction of the 
schools of Medicine, Pharmacy, Nursing, 
Dent i sir y and the other allied Health 
(cont'd on page 2, col. 2) 
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contact with white people on every level 
of intimacy, and yet white people are, for 
the most part, as ignorant of our feelings, 
hopes and dreams as if we were alien life 
forms. It comes as a great shock to our 
white brethren that we are mightily tired 
of aspiring to their standards as though 
there were no others,. It outrages their 
sense of superiority to see that we no 
longer see fit to become as white as they 
are. Heavens knows we tried. 

All white people are aware to one extent 
or another of the devastating effects of 
slavery on black people in this country. 

By this I mean that they are vaguely aware 
that things were terribly tough for us 
for awhile. Then there was the Emancipa¬ 
tion Proclamation and things have been 
going up for us ever since. True, there 
are still ’'problems” , according to the 
white populace, but they are being "ironed 
out” and all black people have to do is 
remain patient. Now there are those here 
on this campus who will react violentIy 
to this assessment and claim to a greater 
sophistication with regard to these 
"problems” then herein described. This 
may or may not be true, but my conten¬ 
tion is that the above summation is an 
accurate description of the average 
white American’s conception of the "prob- 


enr 


Be that as it may, little appre¬ 


ciation is given to the tremendous trauma 
experienced by the black people ripped 
from his homeland and culture and dropped 
on these shores. If serious thought were 
given to the damage done to us then the 
questions quoted at the start would not 
even get past the lips of the inquisitor. 

The white sophisticate will glibly say 
the "naturaI”, "sou I food”, and the insis¬ 
tence on being called black are all reac¬ 
tions, pure and simple to prejudice and 
discrimination. I would remind him that 
nothing in the area of human relations 
is pure and simple. The really wonder¬ 
ful thing about the wearing of the natural 
is that it is not just a reaction. We 
honestly think that it is beautiful. We 
don't all wear it and this is further evi¬ 
dence of the maturation process. We don’t 
have to wear it. If it were just a reac¬ 
tion, then all the militant black people 
would wear a natural and they do not. 

The question of the natural goes deeper 
than militancy. We have decided that we 
can function in this world of white peo- 


people as black people and not as white 
pretenders. We are black and proud of it. 
We have decided that white peopleware just 
going to have to accustom themselves to 
dealing with some proud black people. They 
will have to get used to long kinky hair, 

(cont’d on page 3, col. I) 
******************** * 

Science Programs Here at the Medical Center 

(from page I, col. 2) 

CMR is now an official program at the 
Medical Center and will involve itself with 
the recruitment of black students and other 
minority groups for all the schools at the 
Medical Center. This recruitment involves 
making personal contact with minority stu¬ 
dents who may or may not have expressed an 
interest in the Health Sciences and provide 
them with requested and needed information 
consisting of prerequisite courses, admis¬ 
sion procedures, available finances, prepa¬ 
ration for admission tests and answers to 
any other questions that the potential ap- 
pIicant might have. 

Once contact is made with an interested 
college student,or a college graduate, this 
contact is maintained and a follow-up is 
done on each potential application by one 
of the CMR members. 

Members of the Black Caucus along with 
other members of CMR visited three Bay Area 
junior colleges during the week of May 27- 
31 and established contact with some forty 
black students who expressed some interest 
in Health Sciences. 

David Wren, a spokesman for the group, 
reports that a follow-up on each of these 
recruitees is now in progress. Initial 
funds to cover traveling expenses incurred 
during our trip to these colleges were 
donated by the Chancellor's office. Pro¬ 
posals and other plans for obtaining finan¬ 
cial support needed for activities under¬ 
taken by CMR are now being carried out by 
Mr. B.T. Williams, Financial Aide Officer 
and other members of the Dean of Students 
Office. 

Final structure and organization of the 
Committee for Minority Recruitment are now 
under study and it is hoped that the pro¬ 
gram will be in full swing by the end of 
this summer. 








I dentity 


references to soul food and black people 
who have readopted their African names. 

Chancellor Fleming wanted to know what 
"soul food" was. I suppose that if a man 
in such an illustrious position wanted to 
know this then there are others who are 
similarly curious. It will surprise some 
to learn that "soul food", namely col lard 
greens, hominy grits, black-eyed peas, chit¬ 
terlings (better known as chitlins), ham 
hocks and various and sundry pork products 
is not indigenous West African fare. Soul 
food was originally the food eaten by the 
white farmer of the rural South and still 
is. We were forcibly introduced to it 
along with several hundred other aspects 
of the white man's culture. SouI food sur¬ 
vives in our culture as almost a "folk phe¬ 
nomenon" . 

What means BLACK? Why must white people 
now call some Negroes black instead of 
Negro, or, Heaven forbid, colored? Do all 
of us want to be called black as opposed 
to Negro? Do we all care? The answer is 
NO to both questions. We do not all have 
a preference. We do not all care. But, 
as one member of the BC put it, to the 
white man we are all one thing - NIGGERS. 
Were we an integral part of American life 
like other immigrant groups (the Poles, 
the Italians, the Irish) the question 
would be superfluous. We could be called 
anything that was not derogatory. Right 
now we must assert our selves. | sepa¬ 
rate the two words because the accent is 
on selves . We want to be looked at and 
recognized from our own frame of refer¬ 
ence. We have faced our blackness and 
dealt with it and have achieved a racial 
pride and self awareness that has reached 
down to the black masses to an astonish¬ 
ing degree. The blackness, the kinky 
hair, the "Negroid" features we were once 
so ashamed of are now a source of fierce 
pride. The words "Negro and Colored" 
are associated in our minds, and in the 
minds of whites, with attitudes that are 
fast disappearing. Roy Wilkins is Negro. 
Huey Newton is Black. In our minds the 
basic philosophical differences between 
the Black Panthers and the National Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People is summed up in their very names. 

Fifty years ago the Black Caucus would 
have been called the Colored Caucus. 

Today, no black person can say the lat¬ 


ter without smiling. 

For those who maintain that the only real 
hope for black people is a merging with the 
"mainstream" of American life, | humbly sub¬ 
mit that we tried that. After 400 years of 
prayers, supplications, I itigat ion,sit- i ns, 
stand-ins, freedom rides and marches, we 
still find the black masses suffering ter¬ 
ribly in an affluent society. There is 
still a tremendous job to be done in the 
area of housing, politics and education. 

But while we are about these jobs we must 
repair some of the psychological damage 
that has been done to us. All white people 
who profess sympathy with us must understand 
this. The question of being called black 
or Negro may seem like nit-picking to some 
but it is terribly important to a people 
who have had to submit to being called boy 
and nigger for so long a time. 

***************.****** 

THE PERSONNEL UPGRADING COMMITTEE 

The BC membership on May 20, appointed a 
Personnel Upgrading Committee to be headed 
by Mr. Charles Clary of the X-ray Depart¬ 
ment. So far this committee has communi¬ 
cated with Mr. Lee Charette here at U.C. 

The purpose of the program would be to tutor 
present employees in the basic sciences 
and mathematics with an eye towards eleva¬ 
ting them to a higher position. All employ¬ 
ees interested in working with this commit¬ 
tee or taking advantage of the tutoring 
program are asked to contact Mr. Clary at 
ext. 1022. 

***************^.^.^.^.^.^ 
TACTICS AND MOBILIZATION COMMITTEF 

The committee headed by Mr. Wendell Adams 
is concerned with devising means of making 
the BC a really effective instrument for 
promoting racial justice at the UC Med. Cen¬ 
ter. Mr. Adams is also interested in in¬ 
creasing the membership of the Black Caucus 
to as large a number as possible. Infor¬ 
mation tables will be set up in the Science 
building with literature concerning the 
Black Caucus and its functions here at U.C. 

The Black Bulletin will let its members 
and interested persons know more about this 
as they are evolved. Another function of 
this committee is to assist people with grie¬ 
vances concerning their jobs. 
***************^^. # ^ # ^. # 












BLACK CULTURE ON CAMPUS 


KATHLEEN CLEAVER 


Miss Barbara Gant was appointed at the 
general meeting of the Black Caucus mem¬ 
bership on May 20 to head a committee to 
foster Black Culture on this campus. As 
of June 3, Miss Gant has come up with sev¬ 
eral really interesting ideas to be ini¬ 
tiated here. 

Among the items Miss Gant is working on 
is the exhibition of the works of black 
artists, speakers from the Negro Histori¬ 
cal Society, plays from the Afro-American 
Association and Institute and several 
more endeavors designed to point out the 
tremendous achievements of past and pre¬ 
sent day black people. The contributions 
of black people to all phases of American 
society have been ignored too long and 
Miss Gant's committee, working in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Black Bulletin, plans to do 
their utmost to counter the all too preva¬ 
lent notion that the contributions of 
black people are to be found primarily in 
crime and welfare statistics. 

Miss Gant will need, as will all the 
committees, the help and active parti¬ 
cipation of all members of the U.C. cam¬ 
pus. She is located in the Electrocar¬ 
diograph Department and her extension 
is 1986 . Anyone with anything to contri¬ 
bute to the Black Culture on Campus com¬ 
mittee (time, talent, money, all three?) 
is urged to contact her at anytime. 

* ******************* 

Born to Helen and David Wren, one of 
our black medical students: 

Mar na 

Date: June 1 6 , 1968 at 8 p.m. 

Hospita I: Moffitt 
Weight: 5 lbs. 4 oz. 

Height: 17” 

Looks: Gorgeous'. 

******************** 

Freddie May Wilson, of the 12th floor 
ward, is a grandmother for the first time. 
Vital statistics are; 

Name: Kelvin Vaughn Wilson 
Born: May 27, 1968 at 8:45 a.m. 

Hospital: Highland Hospital - Oakland 
Weight: 6 lbs. 13 oz. 

Looks: Handsome! 

******************** 


The role of the black woman in the his¬ 
tory of American black people has always 
been a unique one. From the despair of 
slavery to the promise of Emancipation, 
to the hopeless frustration of today, the 
black woman has been called upon to bear 
a major portion of the burdens. This in¬ 
cludes the burden of raising the family, 
helping to support it and comforting and 
sustaining her man who everyday faced 
"the slings and arrows of an outrageous 
fortune" in a hostile or indifferent 
white worId. 

Kathleen Cleaver, Communications Secre¬ 
tary for the Black Panther Party, embodies 
historical black womanhood. Her husband 
is Eldridge Cleaver, Minister of Informa¬ 
tion for the Panthers. Mrs. Cleaver was 
also a write-in candidate on the Peace 
and Freedom Party ticket for the I8th 
District Assembly in San Francisco. She 
spoke at the U.C. Med. Center on May 27 
on the subject of "Black Liberation". 

Mrs. Cleaver is a sincere, intelligent 
speaker with a verbal expertise that dis¬ 
played itself best in the question and 
answer session that followed her talk. 

Mrs. Cleaver traced the history of the 
Black Panthers from their founding in 
Oct., 1966 up to the present day by two 
Merritt College students, Huey Newton 
and Bobby Seale. She then outlined the 
philosophy, aims and methods of the Black 
Panther Party through the simple expe¬ 
dient of quoting from America's Preamble 
to the Declaration of Independence, a 
document which white America venerates, 
cherishes and ignores. 

******************** 


Contributions (literary and financial) may 
be sent to Alice Lytle, CVRI, 1394 HSW. 

********************** 


For information regarding the Caucus: 


Alice LytIe 
Freeman Bradley 
Mrs. Joanne Lewis 
Not is Prentice 
WendelI Adams 
Barbara Gant 
Charles Clary 


Ext, 


M53 
I 143 

453 (SFGH) 
1803 
1951 
1986 
1022 


********************** 











BACCANAL 


REPORT OF POOR PEOPLES MARCH 


Ann Thompson, Chair-woman of the Fund Raising 
Committee of the Black Caucus, is planning 
a BACCANAL (whatever that is!) on July 21 from 
3 +o 7:30 p.m. in Millbery Union Lounge. Tick¬ 
ets are $ 2.50 in advance and $3.00 at the door. 
There will be a fashion show, champagne and 
live music. Before you start screaming about 
the price, just think of what a grand time you 
will have and the splendid hors d'oeuvres you 
will enjoy, which will be prepared by our own 
Mr. John Hunt. Can you dig it? 


*********************** 


Dave Johnson of Personnel, is having a pre¬ 
showing of his photography exhibit entitled, 
"Images of the Civil Rights Movement." It goes 
on display on June 30 in Room 60U from 4-6 
p.m. Try to get down to see it. 

*********************** 

PROFILES OF NEGRO WOMANHOOD 
From the Negro Heritage Library 
HARRIET ROSS TUBMAN 

(c. 1821 - 1913 ) 

The Underground Railway was a name given to 
an organized method of helping Negroes escape 
from bondage along secret routes on land and 
sea to the free states of the North and the 
freedom and safety of Canada. 

The most hazardous role of all was the "con¬ 
ductor", Harriet Ross Tubman was one of these. 
Unable to endure all the horrors of slavery she 
escaped to the North, where she found no happi¬ 
ness while her black brothers and sisters were 
still in bondage. In 1851 she led II slaves 
to safety through a terrible winter. At one 
point Southern slave-owners were offering a 
$40,000 reward (a mighty sum in those days) for 
the return of'Moses', as she was called. 

During the Civil War Harriet became a scout 
for the Union army. Because of her familiarity 
with the Southern terrain and with weapons, 
she proved invaluable. She often served as a 
spy behind enemy lines and acquired valuable 
information for the Northern armies. 

Towards the end of her life. Miss Tubman 
************************ 


Mr. Robert Everett and Mr. Robert Nelson 
of the General Services Department partici¬ 
pated in the Poor People's Campaign Tn Res¬ 
urrection City in Washington, D.C. as Black 
Caucus delegates, representing the minority 
employees of the University of California 
Medical Center. They began the long pil¬ 
grimage from Oakland on May 1 6 and travelec 
to Sacramento, Salt Lake City, Denver, 

St. Louis, Mo.(where they walked across 
the Mississippi river to East St. Louis, 
III.), Kentucky and thence to Washington. 

At all of these stops, more buses joined 
the caravan until the number had swelled 
from three buses to twenty-three. 

It was muddy and raining when the cara¬ 
van arrived in Washington at the Poor Peo¬ 
ple's Headquarters. Because of inadequate 
funds, Resurrection City was unable to 
accomodate all the people in the caravan. 
Consequently, some had to stay and sleep 
in churches outside of Resurrection City 
while others went on to Resurrection City. 
Several days after the people arrived 
they marched around the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Their march eventually led to 
the discussion between the heads of staff 
of Resurrection City and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Everett and Mr. Nelson are going to 
give a more lengthy and personal report 
of the March at a date not yet set. 

******************** 

Harriet R. Tubman (cont'd) 

found herself in poverty. Like all women 
who had served in the Union army, she was 
forgotten by the government she had served 
so well. She was finally granted a pension 
of $20 per month which she used to estab¬ 
lish a home for the aged and indigent. 

Harriet Ross Tubman, at her death, was 
honored by all who had known her and who 
had known of her. Of her contributions 
to her country and her race, Booker T. 
Washington said, "She...made it possible 
for the white race to place a higher esti¬ 
mate on the black race." 
********************* 

The BLACK BULLETIN is a monthly publica¬ 
tion devoting itself to bringing news of 
the Black Caucus to the Black People. 
************************* 








CHANCELLOR'S MEETING - May 19, 1968 

The Steering Committee of the Black Caucus, 
met a second time with Chancellor Fleming on 
Friday, May 19. It was the unanimous opinion 
of the Committee that very little of a definite 
nature was accomplished, although Dr. Fleming 
expressed sympathy with the aims of the Black 
Caucus and stated that in his opinion there was 
nothing in the recommendations that was un¬ 
reasonable. He did not, however, say that they 
were possible immediately. He stressed the fact 
that he had to meet with his administrators to 
discuss our recommendations and that one or two 
would have to be taken up with individuals out¬ 
side of the U.C. Medical Center. 

No one in the Steering Committee seriously 
expected the Chancel lor to be able to say 
immediately what would be done on each of the 
recommendations submitted to him. However, it is 
extremely important, and this point was stressed by 
Dr. Cobbs, that Dr. Fleming use the influence of 
his office to stress the urgency of these points. 

A committment from the Chancellor stating that 
the position of the Black Caucus is a just and 
reasonable one, would go a long way toward making 
the hopes and aspirations of the black employees, 
students and faculty a reality. 

Mr***********MM**HHt*******MM****************** 

POSITIVE STEPS TAKEN BY THE CHANCELLOR AS OF MAY 24 

As of May 24th the Chancellor, in response 
to the recommendations of the Black Caucus, has 
initiated the following steps: 

1. Employees can choose whether they want 
compensatory time or hoiiday pay. Anything 
over 42 hours will be paid at the rate of time 
and a half. 

2. Toilets have been opened and signs changed to 
read ’’Men, Women Campus Personnel"* 

3. Firing in General Services will be reviewed 
by Dave Johnson. This has been in effect for 
three months. 

4. A consistent pay schedule is being worked on 
for a I I empIoyees. 

5. The Board of Directors has voted to allow 
employees membership in Milberry Union. 

$9.50 per quarter to be paid yearly. 

6. The hiring of Dave Johnson was a direct 
result of previous meetings in response 
to complaints about Bert Cook. 

7. Differences between Janitor and Custodian 
are being resolved. 

8. Training programs are being planned with a 
genuine spirit of going ahead. 

9 Outstanding performance awards were 

recommended for 12 people in General Services, 
for the first time in the history of the 
award. 


1C. The General, Services handbook is 

being revised and personnel policies 
are being made available to all 
empIoyees. 

12. If the situation in Genera I^Servjces 
has not improved, the best method 
of improvement is to document 
evidence of flaunting. 

In addition to these steps a wage 
survey is being conducted by the Personnel 
Department. This is in response to the 
Black Caucus demand for a 25increase. 

As was mentioned in a previous 
article, the Black Caucus Steering 
Committee attempted to convey to the 
Chancellor a sense of urgency concerning 
the Black Caucus recommendations. The 
Steering Committee went away from both 
meetings with the Chancellor with feel¬ 
ings of apprehension. We sincerely felt 
that the Chancellor had sympathetic feel¬ 
ings about the predicament of black 
people on campus, but there was a definite 
feeling of non-communication concerning 
a situation that we, along with the member 
ship of the black caucus felt to be 
urgent. It has become apparent, however, 
that communication with the Chancel lor 
had been better than we had originally 
thought. 

In a letter to President Hitch the 
Chancellor said, "The document (our 
recommendations and grievances), with 
its preamble, is well written and the 
various points are quite clear and specific 
I am sympathetic with the majority of the 
points raised and I believe many of them 
can be accomplished. This is good, because 
there is a feeling of great urgency which* 
from the past experience of the black 
population, is quite understandable. I 
believe most of the points both long and 
short range, can be accomplished at the 
campus although some will require State¬ 
wide and Regent consideration." 

"It is interesting to note that even 
though most of the members of the Black 
Caucus are non-academic employees, their 
recommendations relating to such things 
as recruitment of faculty, admission of 
students, and curriculum matters have 
already been considered by faculty and 
administration, and to some extent acted 
upon by the schools. In all fairness, I 
should point out that up to now there 
has been more consideration of the points 
than action." 








